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Preface 


As the field of quranic studies continues to flourish, the presence of biblical 
and para-biblical voices in the Quran resonates across Jewish, Christian and 
Muslim traditions. Naturally, scholars immersed in the world of the Quran 
contend with the place of the Bible both in its evocative and recollective forms: 
first, as a text ab intra, where the biblical narratives remain inseparable from 
their quranic persona; and second, as a received text ab extra in the Qur’an’s 
tafsir (commentary) tradition, where it then becomes disassociated from its 
quranic identity and extracted for contextual and theological reevaluation. The 
present book casts much needed light onto this mutual striving to understand 
biblical and quranic texts together by focusing on the reception of the Arabic 
Bible in tafsir literature. In the pages that follow, I bring together two lesser- 
known yet accomplished Muslim scholars of the Qur'an and the Bible: the 
mu tabir Abu al-Hakam ‘Abd al-Salam b. al-I$bili (d. 536/1141), referred to as Ibn 
Barragan, and qarî al-qurr@ Ibrahim b. ‘Umar b. Hasan al-Biqaà (d. 885/1480). 
A mu'tabir seeks to undertake contemplative cross-over ( brah) from revealed 
knowledge to the unrevealed by interpreting signs (ayat) in this world, a real- 
ity in three parts — revelation (wahy), creation (halq) and mankind (insan). 
As a mu'tabir exploring shared forms of knowledge on the Iberian Peninsula, 
Ibn Barragan strung together (nazm) pages from the Quran and the Bible to 
write a new chapter in the Islamic history of biblical scholarship, a chapter that 
remained lost for nearly three centuries until the day al-Biqa’l began stringing 
pages together as well. And, as the "chief reader" (gar? al-qurra’) of scripture, 
al-Biqa's expansive use of the Arabic Bible contributed a further section to 
this chapter. 

With the exception of a handful of works, notably those by Walid A. Saleh 
and Yousef Casewit, modern scholarship has not considered the contributions 
made by these exegetes of holy writ. The similarities in their hermeneutical 
methodology and their approach to the Arabic Bible are astounding, as each 
author crossed established boundaries and pushed the acceptable limits of 
handling the Bible in their day. By attempting to right the historical record on 
the place of the Bible in Islam and recast Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'i's herme- 
neutics within a new paradigm of scriptural engagement, I hope that this 
book, in its close analysis of each scholar's biblical exegesis, reveals its value 
for modern contexts and helps us to recognize that some medieval Muslim 
litterati who imbibed sacra pagina found it theologically palatable despite the 
religious, legal and cultural barriers against this. 
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In general, the Islamic tradition uses (putatively) biblical material in three 
ways, which are not mutually exclusive: 1) to refute Judeo-Christian scriptures 
by showing that either the interpretation, the text itself or both have been cor- 
rupted — mainly discussed within the genre of radd ala l-nasara wa-l-yahud; 
2) to demonstrate the legitimacy of Muhammad's prophethood, as found in 
dala'il al-nubuwwah literature; and 3) gayr dalika, that is to say, anything other 
than (1) and (2), including the use of biblical narratives to expand upon quranic 
ones in a variety of literary contexts. The motivating factors for marshaling bib- 
lical material in any of these three scenarios are diverse. 

Uniquely I show in this book how the Muslim scholars Ibn Barragan and 
al-Biqāī amplify the second and third approaches to offer a fourth: tafsir 
al-Quran bi-L-Kitab (to interpret the Qur'an with/through the Bible), where 
Kitab (Bible) covers the two earlier scriptures generally referred to in quranic 
studies as the Tawrah and the Ingil. Their approach forgoes the polemi- 
cal angst and vitriol against "biblical" ideas that is found within medieval 
Christian-Muslim discourse and, rather, adopts canonical Arabic versions of 
the Bible both to illuminate and to add exegetical depth to their reading of the 
Quran. Ibn Barragan and al-Biqāī weave biblical texts together with quranic 
ones, not to mention with hadith (prophetic traditions), to create a dialec- 
tic tapestry of narratives; a tapestry where the thread of the Qur'àn remains 
brightest — the central text to which they anchor their interpretation. Ibn 
Barragan’s and al-BiqāTs decisions to use the Arabic Bible in a more sophisti- 
cated way shows that some mufassirün engaged in biblical scholarship offered 
a distinctive approach to quranic exegesis. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Within tafsir studies, Walid A. Saleh demonstrated the singular importance of 
the figure of Ibrahim b. ‘Umar b. Hasan al-Biqa'1 (d. 885/1480) when it comes 
to the use of the Bible in medieval Islamic exegesis." However, recent schol- 
arship by Yousef Casewit on Abu al-Hakam ‘Abd al-Salam b. al-I8bili, known 
as Ibn Barragan (d. 546/141), contests Saleh's discovery.? That Ibn Barragan 


1 Walid A. Saleh, In Defense of the Bible: A Critical Edition and an Introduction to al-Biqa'vs 
Bible Treatise (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 7-20; idem, “A Fifteenth-Century Muslim Hebraist: 
al-Biqa3 and His Defense of Using the Bible to Interpret the Quran,” S 83 (2008): 629-54; 
idem, "Sublime in Its Style, Exquisite in Its Tenderness: The Hebrew Bible Quotations in 
al-Biqai's Quran Commentary,’ in Y. Tzvi Langermann and Josef Stern, eds., Adaptations 
and Innovations: Studies on the Interaction Between Jewish and Islamic Thought and Literature 
from the Early Middle Ages to the Late Twentieth Century, Dedicated to Professor Joel L. Kraemer 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2007), 331-475; Muhammad Ajmal Ayyüb al-Islahi, Fihrist musannafat 
al-Biqa't an nushah manqulah min hattih (Riyadh: Maktabat al-Malik Fahd al-Wataniyyah, 
2005); EI3, s.v. "al-Biqa'1. Regarding al-Biqa'i's works, see Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
arabischen Litteratur, 2 vols./3 supplements (Leiden: Brill, 1943-9), 2142-3 and supplement 
2:177-8, henceforth abbreviated as GAL; al-Biqa3/Abd al-Razzaq Galib al-Mahdi, ed., 2 
al-durar fi tanasub al-ayat wa-l-suwar, 8 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 2011), here- 
after referred to as Nazm al-durar; idem, Nazm al-durar ft tanàsub al-ayat wa-l-suwar, 22 
vols. (Hyderabad: Dar al-Ma‘arif al-‘Utmaniyyah, 1976-1982), henceforth referred to as Nazm 
al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.) - this Indian edition contains a critical apparatus with variant 
readings from four manuscripts (Rabat, Medina, Cairo and Damascus), see Nazm al-durar 
(Hyderabad Ed.), 11-2 nn.1-5; ‘Abd al-Hayy b. Ahmad b. Ibn al-Tmad/'Abd al-Qadir al-Arna'üt 
and Mahmüd al-Am@#it, eds., Sadarat al-dahab ft ahbàr man dahab, 10 vols. (Damascus: 
Dar Ibn Kati, 1986), 9:218; Li Guo, "al-Biqa''s Chronicle: A Fifteenth-Century Learned Man's 
Reflections on His Time and World,’ in Hugh Kennedy, ed., The Historiography of Islamic 
Egypt (c. 950-1800) (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 121-48; idem, "Tales of a Medieval Cairene Harem: 
Domestic Life in al-BiqāTs Autobiographical Chronicle,’ MSR 9/1 (2005): 101-21. 

2 Yousef Casewit, The Mystics of al-Andalus: Ibn Barrajan and Islamic Thought in the Twelfth 
Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2017); idem, The Forgotten Mystic: Ibn 
Barrajan (d. 536/41) and the Andalusian Mu'abirun (Ph.D. Thesis submitted at Yale 
University, 2014). For background on Ibn Barragan, see GAL 1:434 and supplement 1:775-6; 
Ignaz Goldziher, “Ibn Barragan,’ ZDMG 1914: 544-6; £13, s.v. "Ibn Barragan’; Ibn Barrajan/ 
Gerhard Bówering and Yousef Casewit, eds., A Qur'an Commentary by Ibn Barrajan of Seville 
(d. 536/n41): Idàh al-hikma bi-ahkam al-‘ibra (Wisdom Deciphered, the Unseen Discovered) 
(Leiden: Brill, 2016), 1-45; Ibn Barrajan/Purificacion de la Torre, ed., Šarh asma? Allah 
al-husnà: Comentario sobre los nombres más bellos de Dios (Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Científicas, Agencia Española de Cooperación Internacional, 2000); Ibn 
Barrajan/Ahmad Farid al-Mazyadi, ed., Šarh asma Allah al-husnd, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al-TIlmiyyah, 2010); idem, Tafsir Ibn Barragan: Tanbih al-afham ila tadabbur al-kitab al-hakim 
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2 CHAPTER 1 


developed a penchant for biblical texts three hundred years before al-Biqa' 
opens the door anew for our understanding of the Arabic Bible's place in 
Islam and forces us to reconsider the uniqueness of al-Biqa in the tradition.? 
My task here will be to bring together and take further the research on Ibn 
Barragan and al-Biqāī by presenting a detailed evaluation of the two schol- 
ars' scriptural hermeneutics. This study will include not only an analysis of 
the quranic exegetical practices they employ, but also their individual meth- 
ods for interpreting the Arabic Bible alongside the Qur’an.* Together, these 
scholars represent a divergence from, or aberration within, Islam's biblical 
tradition.5 Ibn Barragan, followed by al-Biqa‘l (who indeed recognizes Ibn 
Barrafan's biblical sensibility by quoting his Arabic version of Matthew on one 
occasion), looked beyond the established approaches to the Bible and the 
Quran, which frequently rejected biblical material out of hand, and instead 
offered a comparative interpretation of the narratives of each scripture and 
the theology therein. 


wa-ta'arruf al-ayat wa-l-naba’ al-'azim, 5 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 2013); Ibn 
Barrajan/Fatih Husni, ed., Tafsir Ibn Barragan: Tanbih al-afham ila tadabbur al-kitab al-hakim 
wa-ta'arruf al-ayat wa-l-naba@’ al-‘azim, 5 vols. (Amman: Dar al-Nür al-Mubin li-l-Dirasat 
wa-l-Našr, 2016); Denis Gril, “La ‘lecture supérieure’ du Coran selon Ibn Barragan,” A 47/3 
(2000): 510-22; Miguel Asin Palacios, “El místico Abü-l-Abbas ibn al-‘Arif de Almería y su 
Mahasin al-Mayalis,’ BUM 3 (1931): 441-58; Paul Nwyia, “Note sur quelques fragments inédits 
de la correspondance d'Ibn al-‘Arif avec Ibn Barragan,’ HE 43 (1956): 217-21. 

3 Even though Ibn Barragan makes use of the Arabic Bible in several of his works, it remains 
true that the amount of biblical material quoted by al-Biqa'1 remains unchallenged within 
the Muslim tradition. 

4 The subfield of biblical exegesis in the Islamic tradition gained more exposure with Hava 
Lazarus-Yafeh’s Intertwined Worlds: Medieval Islam and Bible Criticism (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1992), followed by Camilla Adang’s seminal work, Muslim Writers on Judaism 
and the Hebrew Bible: From Ibn Rabban to Ibn Hazm (Leiden: Brill, 1996); see also Camilla 
Adang and Sabine Schmidtke, Muslim Perceptions and Receptions of the Bible: Texts and 
Studies (Atlanta: Lockwood Press, 2019). For a synthetic history of Muslim engagement with 
the Bible, see Martin Whittingham, A History of Muslim Views of the Bible: From Muhammad 
to the Modern Day (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2020); on the topic of biblical engagement within 
the tafsir genre, see Samuel J. Ross, The Biblical Turn in the Quran Commentary Tradition 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, forthcoming); for a critical assessment and commentary on the Bible 
by a Muslim in 7th/13th-century Cairo, see Lejla Demiri, ed. and trans., Muslim Exegesis of 
the Bible in Medieval Cairo: Najm al-Din al-Tifts (d. 716/1316) Commentary on the Christian 
Scriptures (Leiden: Brill, 2013). The topic of the Arabic Bible in Islam and Judaism is also 
treated in Miriam L. Hjalm, ed., Senses of Scripture, Treasures of Tradition: The Bible in Arabic 
among Jews, Christians and Muslims (Leiden: Brill, 2017). 

5 Thatis, unless research in the future reveal others in the Islamic tradition who have followed 
the same path of biblical scholarship. A case in point is Ibn Barragan, who, until the recent 
work of Casewit, had remained relatively unknown with respect to his use of biblical texts. 

6 AlBiqai, Nazm al-durar, 7:466. 


INTRODUCTION 3 
1 Methodology 


When examining the use of the Arabic Bible in the commentaries of Ibn 
Barragan and al-Biqai, there are two environments to bear in mind. The first is 
the quranic context for a given passage. Each author quotes biblical material 
to explain and amplify certain passages in the Qur'an. This means that some- 
thing in the quranic context prompted the authors to quote the Bible. Often, 
this relates to a biblical figure, concept or narrative that the Qur'an evokes for 
its audience." While the reader should be aware of the quranic context, it is 
not the primary concern here. That is to say, it is not important for the pur- 
poses of this book to investigate the Qur'an's original milieu and the purpose 
behind its restatement of biblical narratives.? Nor is it necessary to pursue 
the interpretation of a given text in the Quran to its fullest extent through 
the Islamic tafsir tradition; this would lead the present work beyond its scope 
as well. Therefore, what the Quran says about the biblical story it evokes 
should remain peripheral to the reader's view. The second and most impor- 
tant environment to bear in mind is the tafsir context. How Ibn Barragan and 
al-Biqà bring together their biblical quotations within their exegesis of the 
Quran is central for understanding how the Bible functions in their commen- 
taries. An analysis of the tafsir context elucidates the connection between the 
biblical material quoted from the Arabic Bible and its inclusion under certain 
quranic verses. 

Given the three centuries between them and the development of Islamic 
thought across the Mediterranean in that time, the relationship between the 
ways in which the Andalusian mystic Ibn Barragan and the Cairene preacher 
21-1085 use the Bible in their exegesis of the Quran raises specific questions 
about biblical interpretation within tafsir studies: Within their unique intel- 
lectual ambiences, what motivated each author to quote the Hebrew Bible and 
the New Testament Gospels? What Arabic versions of the Bible are used in their 
commentaries? What similarities exist between each author's hermeneutical 


7 On some occasions, however, al-Biqa'i uses the Bible in surprising quranic contexts. His inter- 
pretation of surat al-Saff (Q61:6) substantiates this, where he includes the raising of Lazarus 
from John 11 in his reading of that quranic verse. This context lacks any explicit reference that 
would appear to prompt al-Biqat to quote John's Gospel there (Nazm al-durar [Hyderabad 
Ed.], 2018-19). 

8 For the most recent collection of papers on the Bible and the Quran, see David Bertaina, 
Sandra Toenies Keating, Mark N. Swanson and Alexander Treiger, eds., Heirs of the Apostles: 
Studies on Arabic Christianity in Honor of Sidney H. Griffith (Leiden: Brill, 2019); see also 
Sidney H. Griffith, The Bible in Arabic: The Scriptures of the "People of the Book" in the Language 
of Islam (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2013), 6-53; and Angelika Neuwirth's The 
Qur'an and Late Antiquity: A Shared Heritage (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2019). 
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approach to the Qur'an and the Bible? And how does their use of the Arabic 
Bible impact their reading of the Qur'an? 

In the following seven chapters I address these queries while exploring the 
importance of the Arabic Bible in the two authors' exegesis of the Quran. 
Chapter 1 provides background on each author in his context, including insight 
into their interest in the Bible and the cultural and theological factors motivat- 
ing this interest. In chapter 2, I focus on the use of the Bible in other genres 
of Islamic literature in order to present the typical approach to biblical texts 
by Muslim scholars. This historical survey traces the use of the Bible from the 
Sirah of Ibn Hisam (d. 218/833) and the polemics of al-Qarafi (d. 684/1285) to 
Nagm al-Din al-Tüfi's (d. 716/1316) 1210, which is a notable work of critical 
exegesis. This "view from above" will help orient the reader to the multifaceted 
ways in which Muslim scholars appealed to the Bible in the Islamic tradition, 
further highlighting the uniqueness of Ibn Barragan and al-Biqāī. Some of the 
texts discussed within these genres will also reappear in chapters 5 and 6 as 
they relate to the analysis of biblical passages. In chapter 3, I analyze Arabic 
versions of Genesis, Matthew and the Arabic Diatessaron, line-by-line, with 
a selection of Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'rs biblical quotations. In doing so, I 
identify the closest versions, or copies of earlier exemplars, they use in their 
commentaries. This helps us to understand how far and wide different Arabic 
translations of the Bible traveled from one faith community to another in the 
medieval world. That al-Biqa in a gth/15th-century Cairene context actu- 
ally quotes the Gospel of Matthew from the tafsir of the 6th/12th-century 
Andalusian Ibn Barra£an carries special significance for the Arabic Bible's jour- 
ney from Islamic Spain to the Islamic East. The comparative analysis of vari- 
ous Arabic Bible manuscripts with the two authors' biblical quotations also 
furnishes a sense of the meticulous care that they took in transmitting these 
texts. As we move into chapter 4, which I consider to be the heart of the book, I 
hold up Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa as transmitters of Christian Arabic — a valid 
form of wahy (revelation) in their eyes — and see this as key to understanding 
their scriptural hermeneutics. Chapter 4 brings together the Arabic Bible and 
the Quran in the tafsir context. I begin with the significance of surat Al Imran 
(Q3:7) for their quranic hermeneutics, including the reception history of this 
verse, before I turn to the role of the Bible in their interpretation of the Quran. 
Then chapters 5 and 6 contain case studies of, respectively, Genesis 1-3 and 
the Gospel of Matthew 19-20, where I observe Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa‘Ts 
hermeneutics in action as their reading of the Arabic Bible, the Qur'àn and 
hadith comes together. Finally, in chapter 7, I provide concluding thoughts on 
the previous chapters and future avenues for research. 


INTRODUCTION 5 
2 Reading Someone Else's Kitab 


That both authors quote directly from canonical Arabic Bible manuscripts is a 
point that should not be missed by the reader. They did not pull their material 
from Islamic sources, but rather took it upon themselves to explore and use 
actual Arabic versions of the Bible. Throughout this book, I refer to verses from 
the Torah and the Gospels found in quoted form in the commentaries of Ibn 
Barragan and al-Biqa'; both scholars follow the quranic division of the Bible 
into the Tawrah and the Ingil when engaging with the biblical text. They also 
accept some of the books of prophecy (kutub al-nubuwwat) and the Psalms of 
David (Zabür) found in the Hebrew Bible (Old Testament).!° However, despite 


9 For the four Gospels, the appendix in Walid A. Saleh and Kevin Casey's article (“An Islamic 
Diatessaron: al-Biqa''s Harmony of the Four Gospels,” in Sara Binay and Stefan Leder, 
eds., Translating the Bible into Arabic: Historical, Text-Critical and Literary Aspects | Beirut: 
Orient-Institut Beirut, Würzburg: Ergon Verlag Würzburg in Kommission, 2012], 89-115) 
was used for calculating the amount of Gospel material quoted by al-Biqa'i: Matthew 72%, 
Mark 4196, Luke 5896 and John 4796. The quranic locations for the quotations from the 
Hebrew Bible were, at least initially, observed in one of Saleh's works ("Sublime in Its 
Style"), but some were also discovered in the context of reading select passages used for 
chapters 5 and 6. These include Genesis 1:1-3:24 sub Q2:35-6 (5%), Exodus 20:2-17 sub 
Q2:33—5 (196) and Deuteronomy 18:9-11, 14-19 sub Q7:157 (0.9%). The reader should bear 
in mind that these percentages could be misleading as there may in fact be other quo- 
tations from the Torah in al-BiqaT's tafsir not accounted for here, and that would thus 
skew the current totals. Yousef Casewit's “A Muslim Scholar of the Bible: Prooftexts from 
Genesis and Matthew in the Quran Commentary of Ibn Barragan of Seville (d. 536/1141)" 
(Qs 18/1 [2016]: 1-44) is used for the following calculations and, according to him, are 
the only Bible quotations found in all of Ibn Barragan’s works: Genesis 11-31 and 21-7 
sub Qu:7; 2:8-9, 10-14, 16-19 and 3:1-7, 24 sub Q738-25; 15:4-7, 13-18 and 2236-18 sub 
Q12309-11; 19:20-21, 24-5, 27-8, 30 and 18:20, 22-33 sub Q15:62—5, 26:173 (6%); and the 
Gospel of Matthew 4:34-5 sub Q2:55, 20:56 and 7:58; 11:2-8, 11, 13-15 sub Q43:57—-62; 13:31- 
3, 44-6 sub Q19:9-11; 19:30 and 20:1-16 sub Q57:28; 24:22, 24, 29-30 sub Q14:47—52 (3.896). 


ac 


10 For the most recent treatment on al-Biqa'r's biblical quotations from the Pentateuch, see 
Ibrahim Bassal, “Biblical Quotations in al-Biga‘’s Quran Commentary,” JSAI 48 (2020): 
159-96; for his quotations from the Psalter, see Walid A. Saleh, “The Psalms in the Quran 
and in the Islamic Religious Imagination," in William P. Brown, ed., The Oxford Handbook 
of the Psalms (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), 281-96; for quotations from the 
prophetic books of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Jonah, see Saleh, "Sublime in Its Style,” 340, 331 
and 337, respectively. Al-Biqa''s quotations from Ezekiel 37:1-10 appear sub Q2:243 (Nazm 
al-durar, 1:467). Ibn Barragan’s quotations from Isaiah 2934 and Jeremiah 1:4-5 occur 
sub Q17:4-7 (Tanbih, 3:371-6); for quotations from Exodus 3:21-2 sub Q20:87 and from 
Exodus 41-9 sub Q7:134, see Tanbih, 2:356—7 and 366-7, respectively (these references 
were communicated via email by Yousef Casewit from his personal, unpublished notes 
on February 3, 2016); for his quotations from Ezekiel 37:1, 4, 7-11 sub Q2:243, see Casewit, 


“Muslim Scholar,’ 27-8. 
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some paraphrastic comments that allude to other prophetic books, such as 
Jeremiah, Ibn Barragan only directly quotes at length from Genesis and the 
Gospel of Matthew in his works." 

When referring to the first five books of the Hebrew Bible, the term "Torah" 
(Tawrah) will be used throughout this book. This aligns with Ibn Barragan’s and 
al-Biqa''s understanding as well. The term "Gospel" (Ingil) applies generally to 
the four canonical Gospels of the New Testament, and it also designates a par- 
ticular Gospel when specified by an author, e.g., “the Gospel of Matthew"? And 
a few times “Judeo-Christian scriptures” will be used as a collective for both. 
Whereas al-Biqa' always references the Gospels by name - Matta (Matthew), 
Marqus (Mark), Lūqā (Luke) and Yuhanna (John) - his citations from the 
Torah are prefaced with “the third part of book one" (al-guz’ al-talit min al-sifr 
al-awwal), that is, Genesis, or “the first part of book five" (al-guz’ al-awwal min 
al-sifr al-hamis), meaning Deuteronomy, and so forth.!? Ibn Barragan, however, 
is not as specific. He generally introduces quotations from the Torah and the 
Gospels with the expression, “It has been related also in the book that is said 
to be the Torah" (wa-ga@a aydan fi l-kitab alladi yudkaru anna-hu l-Tawrah) or 
*[...] the Gospels” ([...] a-Jngil).4 This difference may indicate that 25 


11 Casewit, “A Muslim Scholar,’ 6-8. Note that Ibn Barragan’s Ezekiel quotations are para- 
phrastic in nature and do not align with Sinai, Ms Ar. 1 (ca. 3rd/gth century), one of the 
few extant manuscripts early enough to have been used as an exemplar. For that reason, 
and the lack of serious engagement with Ezekiel from either Ibn Barragan or al-Biqa‘l (cf. 
Nazm al-durar [Hyderabad Ed.], 3:398-400), that text is not examined in this book. 

12 Thetranslations of all biblical quotations from Arabic are my own. References to the Bible 
from other languages have been checked against these versions in the appropriate lan- 
guages: the English Bible, Michael D. Coogan, ed., The New Oxford Annotated Bible: New 
Revised Standard Version with the Apocrypha (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010); the 
Greek New Testament, Dirk Jongkind and Peter Williams, eds., The Greek New Testament 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2017); the Coptic Gospels, George W. Horner, 
ed., The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Northern Dialect Otherwise Called 
Memphitic and Bohairic with Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and Literal English 
Translation: Vol. 1, The Gospels of S. Matthew and S. Mark Edited from MS. Huntington 17 in 
the Bodleian Library (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1898); the Latin Vulgate, Robert Weber and 
Roger Gryson, eds., Biblia Sacra Iuxta Vulgatum Versionem, 5th ed. (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 2007); for the Syriac Old Testament, Peshitta Institute Leiden, ed., The 
Old Testament in Syriac According to the Peshitta Version, Part I, Fasc. 1. Preface-Genesis, 
Exodus (Leiden: Brill, 1977), and the Syriac Gospels, Philip Edward Pusey and George Henry 
Gwilliam, eds., Tetraeuangelium Sanctum Juxta Simplicem Syrorum Versionem (Oxford: 
E. Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1901); for the Hebrew Bible, Karl Elliger and Wilhelm 
Rudolph, eds., Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 
1997); and for the Septuagint (Lxx), Robert Hanhart, Septuaginta (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 2006). Manuscripts are cited directly when referenced. 

13 ~~ Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar, 3126. 

14 Ibn Barrağan, [dah, 5387 and Tanbih, 2:93, respectively. 
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placed greater importance on recording the sources of his biblical material for 
his audience. 

The authority each author places on the canonical text of the Old and 
New Testaments is highlighted by modern scholars who have weighed in on 
this conversation. For example, Saleh comments that al-Biqa‘l’s commen- 
tary not only “incorporated a substantial amount of the Hebrew Bible and 
the Gospels, unfiltered, in Arabic translations,” but saw them as “a source of 
divine knowledge.” In support of Saleh’s interpretation, Sidney Griffith cites 
al-Biq@‘l as the one scholar in the Islamic tradition that showed great interest 
in the Bible “as the Jews and the Christians actually have it.”!6 Emran El-Badawi 
similarly supports Saleh's understanding, commenting in The Qur@n in the 
Aramaic Gospel Traditions that al-Biga‘l understood the “canonical Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures” to be the same Tawrah and Ingil referred to in the Quran.!” 
However, the uniqueness of al-Biqa' is challenged by Casewit’s work on Ibn 
Barragan, identifying him as “the first quranic exegete to seriously engage with 
the Bible non-polemically and through actual extended quotations"? There 
are instances, continues Casewit, where "the Bible not only complements but 
also challenges" Ibn Barragan’s quranic understanding.? Compared with the 
traditional use of the Bible in the Muslim tradition, which generally dismisses 
the existing text of the Bible in light of the quranic revelation, these two schol- 
ars stand out as aberrations. These comments from recent scholarship high- 
light the nature of this aberrance. 

Turning to the lives and contexts of Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa' offers insight 
as to why they would adopt such a unique perspective. The aim of the follow- 
ing biographical sketch of each scholar is to provide some details of their early 
life while focusing on their distinguished careers. By elucidating the circum- 
stances surrounding Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa''s distinct paths, I show the 
forces that shaped them into dynamic scriptural exegetes. 


3 Ibn Barragan: Life and Career 


Ibn Barragan hailed from Seville (I$biliyah), in al-Andalus, and was a littéra- 
teur who flourished as a scholar during the Almoravid dynasty. His family 
migrated from central Africa to Seville just after Ibn Barragan was born, most 


15 Saleh, “Fifteenth-Century Muslim Hebraist," 633. 

16 Griffith, Bible in Arabic, 96. 

17 Emran El-Badawi, The Quran and the Aramaic Gospel Traditions (London: Routledge, 
2014), 5. 

18  Casewit, Forgotten Mystic, 309. 

19 Casewit, Forgotten Mystic, 309-10. 
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likely some time between 450/1058 and 455/1063.2° He spent most of his life in 
Seville and the surrounding area of Aljarafe. Ibn Barragan began his scholarly 
career as a muhaddit, studying under Abu ‘Abdallah b. Manzir (d. 469/1077), 
and would go on to make contributions in several fields of Islamic thought, 
including theology ("ilm al-kalam), sufism (tasawwuf), ascetic practices (zuhd 
wa-l-‘ibadah), quranic readings combined with hadith (gira'at wa-l-hadit) and 
quranic hermeneutics (ta wll wa-l-tafsir).71 

Ibn Barragan espoused a particular form of quranic interpretation, that of 
itibar (contemplative cross-over or symbolic transposition), characteristic of 
some of the Andalusian sufis of his time; this method would later develop into 
intellectual sufism.?? He died in the city of Marrakesh, six years before it fell to 
the Almohads in 541/1147.23 The circumstances surrounding his final days and 
the time leading up to his death are clouded by controversy and Mahdist con- 
spiracy theories.?^ Orders from the sultan to dispose of his dead body ina trash 
dump fell on deaf ears, as he was given a proper burial by one of the prominent 


20 Böwering and Casewit, Quran Commentary, 2. Some of the primary sources consulted 
here are Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Dawüdi/Mubammad ‘Alı Baydün, ed., Tabaqat 
al-mufassirin (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 2002), 212 no. 280; ‘Abd al-Hayy b. Ahmad 
b. al-Tmàd/'Abd al-Qadir Arna'üt and Mahmüd Arna'üt, eds., Sadarat al-dahab ft ahbar 
man dahab, 10 vols. (Beirut: Dar Ibn Katir, 1986-93), 6:185-7; Galal al-Din al-Suyüti/'Ali 
Muhammad ‘Amr, ed., Tabaqat al-mufassirin (Kuwait: Dar al-Nawadir, 2010), 68 no. 58. 

21 Al-Dawüdi, Tabaqat, 212 no. 280. 

22 José Bellver, “al-Ghazali of al-Andalus’: Ibn Barragan, Mahdism, and the Emergence of 
Learned Sufism on the Iberian Peninsula,” JA0s 133/4 (2013), 667-8; also E13, s.v. “Ibn 
Barragan.” Ibn Taymiyyah's (d. 728/1338) polemics against the wahdat al-wugid strand 
of sufism was far-reaching with indictments extended to Ibn Barragan as well; see 
Bellver, “al-Ghazali of al-Andalus,” 662. On Ibn Taymiyyah’s influence, see Frank Griffel, 
"Ibn Taymiyya and His Ash‘arite Opponents on Reason and Revelation: Similarities, 
Differences, and a Vicious Circle," mw 108/1 (2018): 11-39. 

23 There are conflicting reports on Ibn Barragan’s death: he either died of an illness in 
Marrakesh after an inquisition (Ibn Hagar al-‘Asqalani/‘Abd al-Fattah Aba Gudda, 
ed., Lisan al-mizan, 7 vols. [Aleppo: np, 2002], 5:173-4), or he was executed with some 
of his followers after the trial (Abd al-Wahhab al-Sa‘rani, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, 2 vols. 
[Cairo: al-Matba'a al-Amira al-Sarafiyyah, 1897], 1:15); cf. Bowering and Casewit, Quran 
Commentary, 6 and Bellver, “al-Ghazali of al-Andalus,’ 675-6. On the Almohads, see 
Amar S. Baadj, Saladin, the Almohads and the Banu Ghaniya: The Conquest for North Africa 
(12th and 13th Centuries) (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 48-50. 

24 On Mahdist movements and their relationship to al-Andalus before and after Ibn 
Barragan’s day, see E12, s.v. “al-Mahdi’; Bellver, “al-Ghazali of al-Andalus,” 659-81; also 
Mercedes Garcia-Arenal, Messianism and Puritanical Reform. Mahdis of the Muslim 
West (Leiden: Brill, 2006) and David Cook, Contemporary Muslim Apocalyptic Literature 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 2005), 126-49. 
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sufi leaders in Marrakesh, Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Hirzihim (d. 559/1164).25 He thus 
emerges from these controversies as the “Gazali of al-Andalus.” 

Ibn Barragan embraced life as one of the mu‘tabirun, and as such, found 
theological import in mining the biblical revelation that ultimately intertwined 
his quranic and biblical interpretation. Ibn Barragan’s scriptural hermeneu- 
tics contain both contemplative and exegetical elements, which I discuss in 
depth in chapter 4. Ibn Barragan’s cultural context, among Jews, Christians and 
Muslims, shaped his scriptural sensibilities and provoked a fascination with 
the Bible. 


34 Ibn Barragan: The Mu'tabir Par Excellence 

Ibn Barragan’s defining characteristic comes from his skill as an exegete of the 
Quran. His self-identification as a mu'tabir influences his reading of the Bible.26 
It is his intellectual motivations that lead him to adopt the biblical revelation 
into his interpretive paradigm for the Quran. Casewit is the first to systemati- 
cally analyze Ibn Barragan’s work from this i'tibari perspective. 

For Ibn Barragan, according to Casewit, “both zahir (outer reality) and batin 
(inner reality) emerge as intimately connected facets of the same reality with 
no clear line of demarcation.”?’ This world (dunya), writes Ibn Barragan, reveals 
the afterworld (ahira) rather than veiling it; thus “[God] hid the next world 
in the shade of this world" (habba'a Lahira fi gill al-dunya).?® Ibn Barragan 
viewed the world around him “with the eye of correspondence,” continues 
Casewit, and he “overcame the duality of zahir and batin, and linked realities 
above and below. He was a true mu'tabir [...] and beheld realities of the here- 
after unfolding in this world."?? Ibn Barragan views all of reality as intercon- 
nected; this life and the next are mutually complementary. 

Ibn Barragan’s interconnected view is woven throughout this book. It will 
appear in chapter 4 when looking at the hermeneutical value of the muhkamat 
(fixed) and the mutasabihat (self-similar) in the Quran for both Ibn Barragan’s 
and al-Biqa'?'s methods of interpretation. The perspective on the mu'tabir's 
assimilation of the zahir and the batin into one finds expression in another 


25 Yusuf al-Tadili (d. 627-8/1229-30)/ Ahmad al-Tawfiq, ed., al-Tasawwuf ila rigal al-tasawwuf 
(Rabat: Gami‘at Muhammad al-Hàmis, 1984), 170 no. 51. 

26 2 Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 207. For the term mu'tabir, see Ibn Barragan/Mazyadi, ed., 
Sarh, 1381, 264, 302, 326, 399 and 402; idem, Idah, $8762, 833. 

27 Casewit, Forgotten Mystic, 339. 

28 Ibid., 339; cf. Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, 4:233. 

29 Casewit, Forgotten Mystic, 339. 
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context that will be examined in chapter 5.?? There the story of Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden supplies a contrastive example centered on the 
concept of “outward weakness" ('awarah al-zahirah) and “inward weakness" 
('awarah al-batinah).?! A play on words occurs here in the Arabic as awarah 
means “weakness,” “faultiness” or “badness/sinfulness” — understood as inward 
conditions — and 'awrah means “pudendum” or “genitals,” that is, the outward 
condition of a human being; both apply in the context of the Garden narra- 
tive. Ibn Barragan reveals the duality of the human soul and the condition of 
both its inner and outer forms in this context. Finally, the comparison between 
Ibn Barragan’s cosmological and eschatological perspective will be explored in 
more detail in chapter 6 in light of his inclusion of “kingdom parables” in the 
tafsir context. 

The way Ibn Barragan interprets reality, treating it as consisting of two 
parts - God and other-than-God - leads him down a particular theological 
path that then allows for a further correspondence between revelation (wahy), 
mankind (insan) and creation (halq); these three categories comprise the 
“other-than-God’” (ma siwa llah) part of reality.?? It is the first category, that 
of wahy, that will become the most relevant for his use of the Bible.?? The 
relationship of wahy to Ibn Barragan’s other two forms, according to Casewit, 
"resembles both man and creation because it comprises both differentiated 
and undifferentiated modes of divine self-disclosure: the muhkamat and 
mutasabihat.’** As alluded to above, this understanding bears directly on Ibn 
Barragan’s quotation of the Bible as a mu'tabir. 

It is also important to note the influence of Ibn Barragan’s exegetical prac- 
tice on that of Abu al-Hasan al-Harrali (d. 638/1241),?5 especially given the 


3o Perhaps Ibn Barragan stands as the missing link between Abraham b. Ezra (d. 562/1167) 
and Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272) in Ludmila Zamah's treatment 
on the convergence of pesat and zahir in Muslim Spain - her article more broadly 
addresses zahir as a hermeneutical category in tafsir, not, strictly speaking, a develop- 
ment between Jewish and Muslim exegesis on the Iberian Peninsula; see her “Master of 
the Obvious: Understanding Zahir Interpretations in Quranic Exegesis,’ in Karen Bauer, 
ed., Aims, Methods and Contexts of Qur’anic Exegesis (2nd/8th-gth/1sth c.) (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2013), 263-276. 

31  IbnBarrafan, Idah, §403. 

32 Casewit, Forgotten Mystic, 347. 

33 For a recent discussion on wahy and its quranic formulations, see Asma Afsaruddin, 
“The Vocabulary of Revelation: Divine Intent and Self-Disclosure in the Qur'an,” JQS 22/1 
(2020): 192-215. 

34 Casewit, Forgotten Mystic, 347. 

35 The most extensive treatment of al-Harrali’s life and thought is Faris Casewit, Harmonizing 
Discursive Worlds: The Life and Times of Abu al-Hasan al-Harrali (d. 638/1241) (Ph.D. Thesis 
presented at Harvard University, 2019); see also GAL 1:414 and supplement 1:717. The spell- 
ing of the name given by al-Biqā (Nazm al-durar [Hyderabad Ed.], 1:10) differs from that 
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prominent place of al-Harrali in al-Biqa'is quranic exegesis. The Moroccan mys- 
tic developed a way of viewing the world similar to Ibn Barragan’s itibar (cross- 
over or symbolic transposition) form, referred to as intibaq (transposition ).36 
Al-Harrali's focus remained directly on the role of the Quran as a literary text, 
and, as such, his hermeneutics of transposition functioned as a moral barom- 
eter, one that registered the significance of both moral and spiritual “postur- 
ing" by religious groups - namely, alladina hadi (Jews), al-nasara (Christians) 
and alladina asraku (Idolaters) - depicted in the Qur'an's historical narra- 
tives.3” According to al-Harrali, this same posturing was bound to occur within 
a Muslim community. Thus it is the “reflexive transposability" of these other 
religions which “constitutes their profound raison détre as elements in God's 
Speech to Muslims”;3* it was not a problem only for the community at the time 
of the Quran's revelation but one that continues to have universal application 
for future generations. 

The closeness of al-Harrali's formulation of intibaq to that of Ibn Barragan’s 
itibari (lens) can be observed in what F. Casewit has described as the “prin- 
ciple of moral symmetry,’ captured succinctly in al-Harrali's own words: 


Among that which has prevented (sadda) the majority of this commu- 
nity (aktar hadihi l-ummah) from fully apprehending (tafahhum) the 
Quran, is their supposing (zannahum) that what it contains in the way 
of stories of the ancients (qisas al-awwalin), and of reports of those who 
were recompensed and those who were punished (ahbar al-mutabin 
wa-l-mu‘aqabin), from among the members of all religions — that the 
purpose [of all that] is solely to inform and recount (al-ihbar wa-l-qasas 
fagat). Nay! It is not so! Its intended purpose (maqsüduh) is crossing-over 
(al-itibar) and warning (al-tanbih) by way of observing its recurrence 
in this community (bi-musahadat mutakarriri-hi ft hadihi l-ummah), 
[wherein are found] the counterparts of all those human collectivities, 
all those postures, and all those historical signs (al-atar).?? 


of Brockelmann (al-Hirali/Harali), as well as Casewit (Harrali), who uses the first ten 
pages of his chapter 1 to deal with the nisbah issue (Harmonizing Discursive Worlds, xvii- 
xxvi). I am indebted to Faris Casewit for his correspondence on al-Harrali. 

36 Faris Casewit, "Jewish' Muslims and ‘Christian’ Muslims: Harrali’s (d. 638/1241) Reflexive 
Transposition of the Qur'an's Polemic Against the Religious Other" unpublished paper 
(accessed July 8, 2020), 2. 

37 lbid. 2. Al-Harrali’s list also includes four other “religious” groups found in the Quran: 
al-majus (Magians), al-sabi'ah (Sabeans), al-munafiqun (Hypocrites) and alladina amani 
(those who believe) - this last group formed from within the Muslim community. 

38 Ibid. 2. 

39 lbid. 7. 
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The influence of Ibn Barragan and his /'tibart approach to the Quran clearly 
shows in al-Harrali’s comments. The Quran is not to be understood, accord- 
ing to al-Harrali, as a static text but rather as a means for every community to 
reach their telos, that is, to “cross-over.” 

And again, F. Casewit notes al-Harrali’s explanation for the psychology of 
anagogical interpretation in his treatise, al-Tawsiyah wa-l-tawftyah: 


When [the gnostic] makes the cross-over (ya'tabir) on the basis of any 
ayah he hears in [the Quran], he seeks [the verse's] locus in his self 
(yatlubu mawqi'aha fi nafsih), whereby he finds it in some manner, be 
it willingly or unwillingly (ragbatan kanat aw rahbah), whether [to 
the effect of] bringing closer or banishing further (tagriban kanat aw 
tab'idan), [leading] to the loftiest of goals or to the lowest of levels (ila 
arfa‘ al-gayat aw ila anzal al-darakat).*° 


The kind of duality described here when an individual crosses over signifies the 
same predicament that any community is faced with as it experiences transpo- 
sitional awakening. That is to say, by moving from one plane of reality (social/ 
collective) to another (spiritual/individual), or from the literal meaning to the 
anagogical meaning of the text, there are two levels of transpositional refer- 
ence that al-Harrali plays around with, a “highly creative form of intellectual 
courtship of the exoterically-minded audience" he addresses." Ibn Barragan’s 
interpretive approach to the Qur'an moved beyond his context on the Iberian 
Peninsula to al-Harrali’s Moroccan world and from there, east, centuries later, 
to al-Biqa' in Cairo. 


3.2 Ibn Barragan’s Biblical Engagement in His Historical and 

Cultural Context 
The forms of Judaism, Christianity and Islam observable in Ibn Barragan’s intel- 
lectual ambience, as well as his Andalusian context, contributed to his use of 
the Bible in his quranic exegesis. By the time Ibn Barragan put stylus to vellum 
in the early 6th/12th century, vast and multifarious Jewish and Christian com- 
munities had inhabited Muslim Spain for centuries as part of the Arabo-Islamic 


40 Ibid., 62. There is one critical edition of al-Harrali’s treatise, al-Tawsiyah (Muhammadi 
b. ‘Abd al-Salàm al-Hayyati, Turat Abi al-Hasan al-Marrakusi fi at-tafsir [Casablanca: 
Matba‘at al-Nagah al-Gadid, 1997, 19-141]) and one manuscript (Paris, BnF Ms Ar. 1398, 
fols. 134r-145v) that contains the Tawsiyah and other treatises by al-Harrali. 

41 Casewit, "Jewish' Muslims and ‘Christian’ Muslims,” 63. 
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West.*2 The degree to which these groups embodied the spirit of convivencia 
from the 1st/8th to the gth/15th century in al-Andalus remains a highly debated 
topic in scholarship, gaining the epithet “Convivencia Wars.*3 Although Ibn 
Barragan lived near the end of this era, during the Almoravid dynastic period, 
it will be worth exploring his context from the perspective of sustained plural- 
ism to identify whether or not his interest in the Bible arose out of amicable 
coexistence between Jews, Christians and Muslims on the Iberian Peninsula. 
The North African Almoravids came to power in 1090 CE by overthrow- 
ing the Andalusian ta@ifa (party) kingdoms that splintered off as a result of 
the fall of the Umayyad emir ‘Abd al-Rahman 111’s caliphate in the 4th/ 
10th century^* The Almoravids were generally hostile toward the Jewish 
communities, but it was warring with the Christian kingdoms of the west- 
ern Mediterranean that occupied much of their time in the sth/uth-6th/ 
12th centuries. The Almoravid regime sought legal rule over indigenous 
Muslim groups in al-Andalus that began to unravel truces and imperil Islam 
in the Maghreb.* The presence of such hostilities across all religious-political 
borders during the latter period of Almoravid rule seems to dispel any 


42 Esperanza Alfonso, Islamic Culture Through Jewish Eyes: al-Andalus from the Tenth to the 
Twelfth Century (London: Routledge, 2008), 47-8. For the Jewish presence on the Iberian 
Peninsula, see Kevin Ingram, Converso Non-Conformism in Early Modern Spain: Bad Blood 
and Faith from Alonso de Cartagena to Diego Velázquez (Cham: Palgrave Macmillan, 2018), 
vii-xiii. 

43 Mark T. Abate, “Ever Since Castro: Thomas F. Glick, Medieval Spain, and Convivencia, in 
Mark T. Abate, ed., Convivencia and Medieval Spain: Essays in Honor of Thomas F. Glick 
(Cham: Palgrave Macmillan, 2019), 41-8. The recent work of Darío Fernández-Morera 
attempts to debunk the notion that Islamic Spain existed as a place of tolerance and 
convivencia for these three cultures (The Myth of the Andalusian Paradise: Muslims, 
Christians, and Jews under Islamic Rule in Medieval Spain [Wilmington: 151 Books, 2016]). 
For a more positive view, see Chris Lowney, A Vanished World: Muslims, Christians, and 
Jews in Medieval Spain (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006). For different perspec- 
tives on convivencia, see Abate, ed., Convivencia and Medieval Spain; also Alejandro 
García-Sanjuán, "Rejecting al-Andalus, Exalting the Reconquista: Historical Memory in 
Contemporary Spain,” 72415 10/1 (2018): 127-5۰ 

44 Russell Hopley, "The Ransoming of Prisoners in Medieval North Africa and Andalusia: 
An Analysis of the Legal Framework,’ ME 15 (2009): 342; see also Amira K. Bennison, The 
Almoravid and Almohad Empires (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2016). 

45 Hopley, “Ransoming of Prisoners,” 338-9. See also Benjamin R. Gampel, “Jews, Christians, 
and Muslims in Medieval Iberia: Convivencia through the Eyes of Sephardic Jews,’ in 
Vivian B. Mann, Thomas F. Glick and Jerrilynn D. Dodds, eds., Convivencia: Jews, Muslims, 
and Christians in Medieval Spain (New York: George Braziller, 1992), 20-1; B.R. Goldstein, 
"Astronomy as a ‘Neutral Zone’: Interreligious Cooperation in Medieval Spain,” ME 15 
(2009): 160. 

46 Hopley, "Ransoming of Prisoners,” 340-1. 
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widespread sense of sustained pluralism among Jews, Christians and Muslims 
in al-Andalus. 

Despite the Almoravids vying for power and authority, integration still 
occurred in the Jewish-Arab world, exemplified by two figures who lived 
during the 5th/nth-6th/12th centuries: Jehoseph, son of Samuel b. Nagrilah 
(d. 458/1066), and Samaw'al b. Yahya al-Magribi (d. 570/1175).*” A report of 
Moses ibn ‘Ezra’ (d. after 529—30(?)/135) comments on Jehoseph's erudition: 
"After knowledge of the Hebrew [culture], his greatest knowledge was [in] 
Arabic culture - language, poems (zagals), books of history (ahbar), chronicles 
(ayyam) and ancient records (atar).’48 While Jehoseph was a Jew familiar with 
Arabic culture, Samaw’al went so far as to convert. 

Samaw'al b. Yahya al-Magribi encountered Islam through books of his- 
tory, accounts of the Prophet Muhammad, his conquests and stories of the 
miracles God performed for him, as well as other events found in Islamic lit- 
erary genres.*9 As a result of Samaw'al's initiation and ultimate conversion 
to Islam, he conceded the Qur’an’s miraculous character and the validity of 
Muhammad's prophetic mission. This conversion story provides some evi- 
dence that despite the political upheaval brought on by the Almoravid dynasty, 
shared forms of knowledge continued to spread across the Iberian Peninsula 
during Ibn Barragan’s lifetime.5° Islamic scholars from this period also show 
a keen interest in Judeo-Christian history, transmitted in its biblical form, “5 
they considered Islam to be its direct continuation.’>! 

In addition to Jewish-Muslim interaction, there was an indigenous 
Arabic-speaking Christian presence in al-Andalus among these Jewish and 
Muslim communities by the s5th/nth century. The Christians of al-Andalus 
have been referred to as “Mozarabs.”5? According to Cyrille Aillet, the Arabic 
etymology of the word "Mozarab" is preferred: 


47 For background on Samuel b. Nagrilah, see Gampel, “Jews, Christians, and Muslims,” 
19-20. On Samaw’al al-Magribi, see EQ, s.v. “Samuel”; also EJ1W, s.v. "Samaw'al al-Maghribi, 
al-”. Samaw'al al-Magribi will appear again in chapter 6 ($4.1) in the context of al-Biqa'i's 
biblical quotations from the Hebrew Bible and Matthew 19:30-20:16. 


48 Alfonso, Islamic Culture Through Jewish Eyes, 48. 


49 lbid. ۰ 
50 Ibid. 48. 
51 Ibid., 49. 


52  Onthesocio-cultural place of the Mozarabsin Islamic lands, see Alejandro García-Sanjuán, 
“La formación dela doctrina legal malikí sobre lugares de culto de los dimmies,” in Maribel 
Fierro and John Tolan, eds., The Legal Status of Dimmi-s in the Islamic West (Second/ 
Eighth-Ninth/Fifteenth Centuries) (Turnhout: Brepols, 2013), 132-34; also, in the same col- 
lection, see Cyrille Aillet, “La construction des frontiéres interconfessionnelles: Le cas des 
chrétiens d'al-Andalus dans les sources juridiques (11°/v111°—-v1°/x11° siécle)," 167-97. 
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La plupart des spécialistes privilégient en effet l'étymologie arabe de 
ce mot, issu de l'adaptation en langue romane du vocable musta’rib ou 
musta’rab. Sont ainsi qualifiées en arabe des personnes qui, n'étant pas 
Arabes à l'origine, le sont devenues, cherchent à le devenir ou se donnent 
l'apparence de l'étre.53 


"Mozarabic," continues Aillet, exists as part of the Arab literary tradition, but 
is lacking any textual reference in al-Andalus, thus making its use by Muslims 
there to refer to indigenous Christians unlikely.5* 

The Mozarabs regularly used the Arabic Bible in their congregations to read 
the Gospels, the Pauline epistles and the Psalms. According to Y. Casewit, the 
Gospel of Matthew (the only New Testament text quoted by Ibn Barragan) 
"occupied a central position in the Mozarab community of al-Andalus from 
the beginning.’>> The prominence of Matthew's Gospel shows that it was the 
preferred Gospel in Ibn Barragan’s context. However, the degree to which 
Ibn Barraéan could have engaged with Mozarabs is unclear, but it is plau- 
sible that he had access to Mozarab Arabic Bible translations of the Hebrew 
Bible and the Gospel of Matthew as "Mozarab scholars tweaked and refined 
Arabic recensions" over the centuries.56 In fact, Ibn Barragan claims to have 
consulted Arabic commentaries on "some of the previously revealed books" 
in a discussion under surat Ta Hà (Q20:87).5” It seems plausible that Ibn 
Barragan accessed either in oral or written form commentaries of exegetes 
such as the Jewish scholars Saadiah b. Yüsuf al-Fayyümi (commonly referred 
to as Saadiah Gaon, d. 942 CE)5 and Abraham b. Ezra (d. ca. 1167 CE), to name 


53 Cyrille Aillet, Les mozarabes: Christianisme, islamisation et arabisation en péninsule ibéri- 
que (1x*-xi1* siècle) (Madrid: Casa de Velázquez, 2010), 2. 

54 Ibid, 2-3. 

55 Casewit, Forgotten Mystic, 306—7, 333. 

56 Ibid. 334. On the Arabic-Latin translation movement in and around al-Andalus (Toledo) 
during the middle of the 6th/12th century, see Charles Burnett, "The Coherence of the 
Arabic-Latin Translation Program in Toledo in the Twelfth Century,” in Charles Burnett, 
ed., Arabic into Latin in the Middle Ages: The Translators and Their Intellectual and Social 
Context (Farnham, Surrey: Ashgate, 2009), 249-88. Burnett's work demonstrates the 
degree to which both Latin-Arabic and Arabic-Latin translation movements occurred 
during this epoch, with an emphasis on the latter. 

57 . Casewit, Forgotten Mystic, 314; cf. Tanbih, 2:366—7. 

58 Saadiah Gaon/Joseph Derenbourg, Hartwig Derenbourg and Mayer Lambert, eds., Œuvres 
completes de R. Saadia ben Iosef al-Fayyoümí (Paris: E. Leroux, 1893-9). For recent scholar- 
ship on Saadiah Gaon's Tafsir, see chapter 2 of Tamar Zewi, ed., The Samaritan Version of 
Saadya Gaon's Translation of the Pentateuch: Critical Edition and Study of MS London BL 
OR7562 and Related MSS (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 25-40. On the use of Gaon’s Tafsir in Jewish 
and Coptic Christian circles, see Ronny Vollandt, “Flawed Biblical Translations into Arabic 
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but two, and possibly even the ‘Iraqi Christian commentator Ibn al-Tayyib 
(d. 1043 CE).°9 

Another probable source of influence on Ibn Barragan’s scriptural engage- 
ment is the //wan al-safa’ (Brethren of Purity).6° Arising from an ‘Iraqi context, 
the Ihwān were very popular during Ibn Barragan’s time." The middle period 
of the 6th/1zth century was “a watershed moment of Andalusi mysticism 
[that] championed a wedding of quranic teachings and Sunni Hadith studies 
to the treatises of the Brethren of Purity [...]." 9? The Jawan were a 4th/hoth cen- 
tury "esoteric fraternity of lettered urbanites that [were] principally based in 
the southern Iraqi city of Basra"9? Although the 7/wan sought knowledge 
and truth from every religion, they reverently appealed, in particular, to the 
Torah of Judaism and to the Gospels of Christianity.5^ While it is unlikely to 
be proven with absolute certainty that Ibn Barragan depended on the Iwan 
for his use of the Bible, the extent to which they were influential during Ibn 
Barragan’s epoch and in his milieu seems to lend some credence to the role of 
the Bible in his exegesis. 

The high esteem in which the Iwan held the Gospels is highlighted in 
another study, which states that "the most important single factor in this 
was their total acceptance of Christian scriptures as a primary source of equal 
weight with the Quran and the Torah."65 But the Iwan did not stop there. They 
culled from many sources to acquire knowledge and truth, from the ancient 
Stoics and Pythagoreans to Jewish midrash and the qisas al-anbiy@ (stories 
of the prophets).56 Ibn Barragan also uses ísra'iiyyat (Jewish lore) in his 


LA? 


and How to Correct Them: A Copt and a Jew Study Saadiah's Tafsir,” in David Bertaina, 
Sandra T. Keating, Mark N. Swanson and Alexander Treiger, eds., Heirs of the Apostles: 
Studies on Arabic Christianity in Honor of Sidney H. Griffith (Leiden: Brill, 2019), 56-92. 

59 On Ibn al-Tayyib see George Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur 
(Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1953), 2160-77, hereafter referenced as GCAL; 
CMR», s.v. "Ibn al-Tayyib"; Ibn al-Tayyib/J.C J. Sanders, ed. and trans., Commentaire sur la 
Genése (CSCO 274, Scriptores Arabici 24; Leuven: Peeters, 2003). 

60 2 Bówering and Casewit, Quran Commentary, 35, 42—3. 

61 For a thorough read on the Jfwan, see Godefroid de Callatay, Ikhwan al-safa’: A 
Brotherhood of Idealists on the Fringe of Orthodox Islam (Oxford: Oneworld, 2005); also 
Ian Richard Netton, Muslim Neoplatonists: An Introduction to the Thought of the Brethren 
of Purity (Ikhwan al-safa’) (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1991). 

62 . Casewit, Forgotten Mystic, 1. 

63 Owen Wright, ed. and trans., Epistles of the Brethren of Purity, On Music: An Arabic Critical 
Edition and English Translation of EPISTLE 5 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), xvii. 

64 Wright, Epistles of the Brethren of Purity, xviii. 

65 Netton, Muslim Neoplatonists, 70. 

66 Ibid. 73; cf. Wright, Epistles of the Brethren of Purity, xviii. On the categories 0 ۲ 
and qisas al-anbiya’, see William M. Brinner, trans. and ed., Ara’is al-majalis fi qisas 
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commentaries, though far less than hadith and the Bible. If some isra'iliyyat 
have been quranically validated, they enjoy “more or less the same level of 
authority in his writings as hadith and biblical material."97 


4 Al-Biqa't: Life and Career 


We turn now to our second figure, examining his context in order to glean his 
interest in the Bible. The general contours of al-Biqa'1 biography have been 
studied and commented on in the secondary literature. The focus here will 
be on elements of al-Biqa''s life which relate more directly to his work as an 
exegete of the Bible, drawing some conclusions from the facets of al-Biqa'i's life 
as a Quran teacher that shed light on the reasons surrounding his large-scale 
quotation of the Bible in his tafsir, Nazm al-durar ft tanasub al-ayat wa-l-suwar 
(The String of Pearls: On the Interrelatedness of the Verses and Chapters). 

The historical account in Ibn al-‘Imad’s Sadarat al-dahab provides a glimpse 
into the early life of al-Biqa': 


The Imam Burhan al-Din Ibrahim b. ‘Umar b. Hasan al-Ribat 21-۳05 
al-Safi1, the hadith scholar, Quran exegete and the very learned his- 
torian, was born in the year 805 and died in the year 885. He said, “on 
Sunday night, the ninth of Sa‘ban in the year 821, men attacked our vil- 
lage of Hirbit Ruha of al-Biqa'. It was said that from them was a tribe 
of rivals among my relatives, the tribes of Hasan from the aforesaid vil- 
lage. They killed eight people and among them was Abū ‘Umar b. Hasan 
al-Ribat b. ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr and his brothers Muhammad Süyud and ‘Alı, 
both paternal brothers. I, myself, was struck with a knife repeatedly by 
one of the [attackers] and they wounded me. At that time I was a boy of 
twelve years. So we departed from the village and we continued traveling 
near the villages of Wadi l-Taym, al-Arqüb and others as far as God, Most 
High, willed.’69 


al-anbiy@ or “Lives of the Prophets” as Recounted by Abu Ishaq Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ibrahim al-Tha'labi (Leiden: Brill, 2002), xi-xxiv. 

67 Casewit, "Muslim Scholar," 8. 

68 See, for example, Saleh, In Defense of the Bible, 7-33; Guo, “al-Biqa‘’s Chronicle,” 121-5; 
idem, “Tales of a Medieval Cairene Harem,” 101-8. 

69 Ibn al-‘Imad, Sadarat al-dahab, 9:218. 
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Al-Biqa‘l would eventually settle in Damascus until young adulthood, then 
travel to Jerusalem, and finally end up in Cairo, where he would study under the 
famous hadith scholar Ibn Hagar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449). Al-Biqa' acquired 
the position of Quran teacher in the mosques of Cairo, notably at the Zahir 
Mosque, and he flourished in this métier for nearly thirty years. 

After spending twenty of those years on his first cycle of weekly seriatim 
lectures on the Quran, al-Biqat began to write his tafsir. The first draft (mus- 
waddah) appeared in serialized form over a period of fourteen years (861— 
75/1457—7) and it took another seven years before the appearance of his fair, 
that is, edited copy (mubyaddah) in 882/1477"? He finished it in Damascus, 
one year after leaving Cairo. While his commentary did create debate, he pro- 
cured fatwas from leading muftis to support his work, at least at the beginning. 
As his work appeared in series form, he responded to his audience in his tafsir 
as he went along; the final version consists of both his original commentary 
and justifications added at later stages."! 

Approximately seven years into writing his commentary (ca. 867—8/1463-4), 
scandal broke out. Reputable scholars inspected al-Biqa''s commentary and 
found the presence of biblical quotations problematic."? Vindicated a year 
later, al-Biqa‘l succeeded at gaining fatwas in favor of his commentary from 
four chief judges in Cairo. This led to further endorsements by many other 
prominent scholars of that time. According to an account in Ibn Tagribirdi’s 


70 X Al-Biqa', Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 22:443: “I finished the draft (muswaddah) on 
Tuesday, the seventh of Saban in the year 875, and it was begun in Saban of the year 
861 - that was fourteen years to completion; and I finished this fair copy (mubyaddah) on 
Sunday afternoon, the tenth of Saban in the year 882." 

71 See CMR5, s.v. “al-Biqa’.’ 

72 Three major scandals occurred during al-BiqãTs time in Cairo, the first of which has been 
elaborated on, in detail, by Saleh (In Defense of the Bible, 7-33). In brief, the first contro- 
versy centered on an incident involving a friend from Jerusalem, al-Qudsi, which ended in 
allegations of embezzlement and sexual assault. The second controversy centered on the 
sufi poet Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1235) and the mystic Ibn Arabi (d. 638/1240) and the concepts 
of indwelling (Auli) and unification (ittihad) attributed to the works of both. For the con- 
troversies around sufism during in this period, see Eric Geoffroy, Le soufisme en Egypte 
et en Syrie: Sous les derniers mamelouks et les premiers ottomans (Damascus: l'Institut 
Francais d'Études Arabes de Damas, 1995), 439-59. For al-Biqa'i's first two controversies, 
see Th. Emil Homerin, From Arab Poet to Muslim Saint: Ibn al-Farid, His Verse, and His 
Shrine (Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 2001), 55-75 and Alexander D. Knysh, 
Ibn Arabi in the Later Islamic Tradition: The Making of a Polemical Image in Medieval 
Islam (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1999), 209-23. The third dispute will be 
described below. AI-Biqa'i's dependence on Ibn Barragan is even more puzzling given the 
political climate he was writing in and the consequences he faced after publicly repudiat- 
ing other popular sufi writers (see Saleh, In Defense of the Bible, 11; v7 n. 47). 
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(d. 874/470) Ta’rih Misr (History of Egypt), one community regarded al-Biqa 
as a learned memorizer (hafiz al-'allamah) in 870/1466, roughly nine years 
after he first began circulating volumes of his commentary. The account in 
Ibn Tagribirdi's Tarih also concerns the character of one member of his com- 
munity about whom 21-1085 issued a statement and, consequently, validated 
this individual; this indicates restoration to his reputation despite the earlier 
controversy.”3 

A second phase of controversy involved a little recognized scholar, Ibn 
al-Qattan, who stirred up the Bible controversy anew. Given his low status 
among the ‘lama of Cairo, he enlisted the help of al-Biqa''s old classmate 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sahawi (d. 902/1497); both men studied 
together under Ibn Hagar.4 Al-Sahawi wrote a treatise that presented the 
traditional position of the sari‘ah (Islamic jurisprudence) against the use of 
and reading of the Bible, an intellectual assault that forced al-Biqa' to write 
his apologia, the Aqwal, for quoting the Bible."5 A]-Sabawi's treatise was writ- 
ten 873/1469, a date that coincides with an attack that al-Biqa made on the 
poetry of Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1235). This attack amounted to career suicide 
given the political climate of Cairo at that time. Forced to leave Cairo after 
this event, al-Biqa'i returned to his community in Damascus. From Damascus, 
al-Biqà'i began railing against al-Gazali’s (d. 505/1111) theodicy and his doctrine 
of God's grace, in what became a third controversy, near the end of his 6 
The Damascene community expelled al-Biga‘l from the city for his antagonis- 
tic attitude, and he died on the outskirts not many years later, ostracized and 
alone.” 


4.1 AL-Biqa't: The Polymath Preacher 
One of the more significant parts of al-BiqãTs life pertains to the first aspect 
of his career examined here, that of being a local Quran teacher, or preacher, 


73 Abi al-Mahasin Yusuf Ibn Tagribirdi/William Popper, ed., al-Nugum al-zahira fi mulük 
misr wa-l-qahira, 16 vols. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1929), 7:811; idem, 
Hawadit al-duhür fi mada al-ayyam wa-l-Suhur, 4 vols. in 2 (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1930), 1/2:19, 3/4:586. 

74 On the early development of the ‘ulama’, see Manuela Marín, "The Ulama’, in Maribel 
Fierro, ed., The New Cambridge History of Islam, 6 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010), 2:679—704. 

75 Al-Biqa‘l/Walid A. Saleh, ed., “al-Aqwal al-qawimah fi hukm al-naql min al-kutub al- 
qadimah," in In Defense of the Bible: A Critical Edition and an Introduction to al-Biqa'vs 
Bible Treatise (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 57-217. 

76 See Eric L. Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic Thought: The Dispute Over al-Ghazalis “Best of 
All Possible Worlds" (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), 135-60; idem, Ghazali 
(Oxford: Oneworld, 2007), 132-8. 

77 Saleh, In Defense of the Bible, 13. 
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in Cairo. Within an Islamic context, there are four terms that express different 
types of preachers. According to Tag al-Din al-Subki's (d. 771/1370) 14th-century 
survey, 1) the hatib gives the Friday sermon, 2) the waz (preacher) admonishes 
or warns the laity, 3) the gags is the “storyteller” and 4) the qarî al-kursi is, liter- 
ally, “the one who reads from a chair"? Al-Subki makes a further distinction 
here between the qass and the qari’ al-kursi, stating that 


The qarî al-kurst or Seated Reader is the one who sits on a chair read- 
ing to the populace from heart-warming anecdotes, hadith, and tafsir; 
he shares this function with the qass, but the two differ in that the qass 
reads by heart and from memory, and he stands, though he may sit, 
but his standing and sitting is in the streets. As for the qarî al-kursi, he 
sits on a chair in the Friday mosque or everyday mosque, or in schools 
(madrasas), or sufi convents (hanaqahs) and he only reads from books 
[i.e., not from memory]. It is obligatory for him, just as it is obligatory for 
the qass, only to read what the general populace will understand.’ 


This fourth type of preacher, the qari’ al-kurst, conducted the mrad session, or 
Quran teaching session, the post al-Biqa' held as his métier at mosques around 
Cairo.8° The mrad developed into a space for both storytelling and quranic exe- 
gesis by al-Biqa''s day. He even delved into writing poetry at one point in his 
life, which fits with the picture of a raconteur conducting a mrad colloquy that 
aligns with the descriptions in Berkey and others like him.?! Near the end of his 
life, al-Biqà performed as the senior Quran reciter at the cemetery of Umm 
al-salih. Interestingly, cemeteries during that period transformed into a central 
location for storytelling and preaching at night. Although his tafsir adheres to 
the standards of the genre, other features align it closely with its author's voca- 
tional calling and thus bridge the gap between the art of popular preaching as 
an oratory experience and the art of exegesis as a textual phenomenon. 


78 jonathan Berkey, Popular Preaching and Religious Authority in the Medieval Islamic Near 
East (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2001), 14; idem, "Storytelling, Preaching, 
and Power in Mamluk Cairo,” MSR 4 (2000): 53-73. See also George Makdisi, The Rise of 
Colleges: Institutions of Learning in Islam and the West (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1981), 217-8. 

79 Karen Bauer, “I Have Seen the People's Antipathy to This Knowledge’: The Muslim Exegete 
and His Audience, 5th/nth—7th/13th Centuries,” in Behnam Sadeghi, Michael Bonner and 
Asad Q. Ahmed, eds., Islamic Scholarly Tradition: Studies in History, Law, and Thought in 
Honor of Professor Michael Allan Cook (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 304 n. 33; see al-Subki, Mu'id 
al-niam wa-mubid al-niqam (Beirut: Dar al-Hadatha, 1983). 

80 Guo, "al Biqat's Chronicle,” 133-4; Saleh, In Defense of the Bible, 21-2. 

81  Saleh,In Defense of the Bible, 13; Berkey, Popular Preaching, 51; cf. Makdisi, Rise of Colleges, 
217-8. 
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Berkey's three defining characteristics of popular preaching relate to 
al-Biqa? as the qarî? al-kursi, as well as the context in which he worked on his 
commentary. The first characteristic concerns the legitimacy of preaching- 
cum-storytelling as a means of religious knowledge transmission. Here Berkey 
examines the phenomena of dreams and visions as the basis of a preacher 
or storyteller's claim to knowledge, thus making those personal experiences 
above reproach.?? Indeed, one of the first discussions in al-Biqa''s prolegom- 
ena focuses on this aspect of knowledge transmission. Speaking about the 
divine assistance he received for composing his tafsir, al-Biqa' intimates: 


[A]nd perhaps the reason that this book [Nazm al-durar] came so easily 
to me was by the blessings of a revelatory [dream], one of the vestiges of 
prophethood that I saw when I was young. I was about ten years of age in 
our village in the lands of Biqa‘ I saw the holy spirit, Gabriel, the one who 
brought down this spirit [i.e. the Quran], and also the one who is aided 
(al-mu'ayyad) by the holy spirit, Muhammad - the one upon whom this 
spirit [i.e., the Quran] was sent down - God bless and grant them both 
peace; I saw them both in the form of two young, beardless men, in the 
most beautiful form, riding two horses, both [of the horses] in green and 
both [men] of the most extreme beauty, and they were going towards 
the East. So God aided me through their blessings in interpreting [the 
Quran] and compiling it through a spirit from Him, as is attested by 
those who have read [my book] and contemplated 3 


An episode also appears in al-Biqa'i's [ghar al-‘asr li-asrar ahl al-‘asr, which is 
best described as an intellectual autobiography and a chronicle.$* The event 
recorded in the Izhar concerns a dream that occurs on the day Sultan Gaqmaq 
(d. 857/1453) dies; the same dream later recurs upon the death of Sultàn Inal 
(d. 865/1461). The dream and the portion of the Quran lectured on by al-Biqa 
become linked, in his mind, to these events.85 


82 Berkey, Popular Preaching, 81. 
83 X Al-Biqa‘l, + 
84  Al-Biqa‘/Muhammad Salim b. Sadid al-‘Awfi, ed., Ighar al-'asr li-asrar ahl al-‘asr: Ta'rih 


= 


al-Biqa' (Riyad: np, 1992), 305-7; cf. Guo, “al-BiqāTs Chronicle,’ 133-5. The most recent 
study on al-Biqa?s autobiographical materials is Kenneth Goudie, "Al-Biqa's Self- 
Reflection: A Preliminary Study of the Autobiographical in His Unwan al-Zaman,’ in Jo 
Van Steenbergen and Maya Termonia, eds., New Readings in Arabic Historiography from 
Late Medieval Egypt and Syria: Proceedings of the Themed Day of the Fifth Conference of the 
School of Mamluk Studies (Leiden: Brill, 2021), 377-400. 

85 Though a learned scholar, with the significance of these events surrounding Gaqmaq 
and Inal weighing on him, al-Biqà'i would remain at odds with his 'ulama? compeers and 
many of the Mamlük sultans due to some of his stringent views concerning, by that time, 
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Knowledge transmission could also be affirmed by connecting one's work 
with that of someone earlier who had already been accepted and considered 
reliable. In al-Biqa''s prolegomenon, he links his commentary with that of 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar al-Baydawi (d. 719/1319), calling it a radif to the latter's tafsir; 
a radif is literally the one who travels with you across the desert on the back 
of the same beast.?6 Al-Baydawi’s commentary was one of the standard texts 
studied and transmitted during the medieval period, widely used for mrad 
sessions. Al-Biqāī mentions in his autobiography that he mostly con- 
sulted three works while lecturing on the Quran: al-Zamaháéar''s al-Kassaf, 
al-Baydawi's commentary and Abū Hayyan’s al-Nahr.88 

The second characteristic in the tradition of popular preaching includes the 
use of stories, particularly those of pre-Islamic prophets, the qísas al-anbiya? 
literature. These formed the mainstay of any preacher or storyteller's reper- 
toire and served as another valid means of religious knowledge transmission, 
the “knowledge” in this case being the qisas literature.5? Popular preachers 
focused on the use of hadit qudsi within the Islamic tradition as well as a 
way of affirming their own use of this literature. Hadit qudsi take the form of 
direct statements from God, rather than Muhammad. The muhaddits (hadith 
scholars) regard some of these statements as da'if (weak) and some as sahih 
(sound), thus comprising a second category of divine utterances in Islam, the 
first being the Quran. This formed another avenue for authenticating extra- 
quranic material, and al-Biga‘l produces exactly the same argument in his apo- 
logia, the Aqwal, to defend quoting the Bible in his commentary. 


mainstream "sufi" doctrines that the intelligentsia in Cairo had formerly imbibed. This 
was especially the case with Gaqmaq (x. 857/1453), who died several years before al-Biqà'i 
began his commentary. Under Circassian Mamluk rule (782—3/1382-923/1517), eleven sul- 
tans reigned during the span of al-Biqa''s life, from al-Malik al-Nasir Farag (r. 801/1399- 
815/1412), who was the eleven-year-old son of al-Malik al-Zahir Barqüq (d. 801/1399) when 
he acceded to the throne, to the sultanate of Qaytbay (r. 872/1468—901/1496); see Guo, 
“al-Biqa‘’s Chronicle,’ 121-3; and also Jean-Claude Garcin, “The Regime of the Circassian 
Mamliks,” in Carl F. Petry, ed., The Cambridge History of Egypt, vol. 1, Islamic Egypt, 
640-1517 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 291-2. Barqiiq is credited with 
establishing the Circassian dynasty (783/1382) following the Bahri Mamlüks )647/1250- 
792/1390). For details on this transition, see Linda S. Northrup, “The Bahri Mamlük 
Sultanate, 1250-1390,” in Petry, ed., The Cambridge History of Egypt, vol. 1, 287-9. 

86 See Edward W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 8 vols. (Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1968), 
sv. "r-d-f". 

87 Berkey, Popular Preaching, 40. On the importance of al-Baydawi's commentary for sub- 
sequent generations of mufassirün, see Walid A. Saleh, "The Quran Commentary of 
al-Baydawi: A History of Anwar al-tanzil; JQS 23/1 (2021): 71-102. 

88 Saleh, In Defense of the Bible, 22. 
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In al-Biqa'is tafsir, however, he abandons completely the qisas materials 
and, rather, slips the Arabic Bible into that position as the "knowledge" he seeks 
to transmit in his quranic exposition. The reader should not lose sight of the 
fact that he wrote his commentary over a period of twenty years while at the 
same time preaching and teaching as a qari’ al-kursi. Thus al-Biqa'''s interest in 
using the Arabic Bible for quranic exegesis occurred not as a flight of fancy or 
one-off performance as a storyteller; rather, the Bible piqued his interest early 
on and it left a lasting impression, one that endured for decades as he penned 
his magnum opus, Nazm al-durar. 

The model of preaching-cum-storytelling explored here situates al-Biqa''s 
life as a Quran teacher and preacher within a particular context, one that pro- 
vided him with an opportunity to quote the Arabic Bible liberally in his com- 
mentary. By the time al-Biqa'i started to compose his work, the atmosphere of 
the mrad session provided a safe-haven for his biblical reconnoitering, a venue 
for testing the exegetical waters with new and exotic biblical stories in place 
of the gisas literature. This raises important historical questions concern- 
ing al-Biqāī and the surrounding Jewish and Muslim communities that also 
rejected isra'iliyyat and qisas as a contortion of their divinely revealed texts. 


4.2 AL Biqa'ts Biblical Engagement in His Historical and 
Cultural Context 

Various forms of religious encounter occurred among Jews, Christians and 
Muslims in the period preceding and during al-Biqa‘'s life." In the gth/15th 
century, Cairo was a religiously pluralistic context with an identifiable over- 
lap between the different faiths and cultures. In her work on another Cairene 
scholar, Lejla Demiri comments on the interreligious milieu of Nagm al-Din 
al-Tufi (d. 716/1316), one century earlier than ۵۱: 


The 13th and 14th centuries [CE] emerge as a fruitful time for intellectual 
exchanges and theological interactions between Christians and Muslims. 
Although this was not a new phenomenon - rather, it was a centuries-old 
theological tradition — this period proved to be a rich and flourishing era 
for theological treatises reflecting upon the religious “other.”9? 


9o For a survey of the reception of gisas literature in Islam from medieval to modern times, 
see Michael Pregill, “Measure for Measure: Prophetic History, Quranic Exegesis, and 
Anti-Sunni Polemic in a Fatimid Propaganda Work (BL Or. 8419), JQS 16/1 (2014): 20-57; 
also see Robert Tottoli, Biblical Prophets in the Qur'àn and Muslim Literature (Surrey: 
Curzon, 2002), 165-88. 

91 These various forms of biblical engagement are the subject of chapter 2. 

92 Demiri, Muslim Exegesis, 29. 
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Demiri goes on to say that this epoch is also marked by a fascination with 
and exploration of the other's faith and writings that becomes “an integral 
facet of theological endeavor.?? Al-Biqāī shared in this world as well, and 
could even be regarded as a product of it. 

The following report from Ibn Tagribirdi captures the cultural ambience of 
al-Biqa''s context in late Mamluk Cairo: 


On Sunday, the 14th of Ragab, corresponding to the Coptic Misra 30, the 
Sultan ordered Shaykh ‘Ali, the market inspector, to make the rounds of 
the streets of Cairo. The messengers preceded [the inspector] announc- 
ing to the men that on the next day public prayers for rain would take 
place in the Desert Plain, because the Nile had ceased to rise. On Monday, 
the 15th, the first of the [Coptic intercalary] days of al-Nasi, chief Qadi 
Saraf al-Din Yahyà al-Munàwi went out to the Desert Plain, going on foot 
from his home among masses of students, the poor, and sufis, until he 
stopped between al-Malik al-Zahir Barquq's tomb and Succor Dome near 
the [Red] hill. There a pulpit had been set up for him. The Caliph and 
the rest of the qàdis were present, and they were among a vast throng of 
people of all classes. The Jews and the Christians also came, with their 
scriptures. The chief qadi led a large number of men in a quick two-bow 
prayer, and prayed to God, to make the Nile flow, while the men said 
"Amen" to his prayer, and the cries of the throngs, weeping, wailing, and 
supplicating God were loud. This continued from after sunrise to the 
end of the second hour of that day; then they went off, continuing their 
prayer and supplication to ۴ 


Ibn Tagribirdi presents a vivid picture of a shared life among Cairenes from dif- 
ferent groups. And while this kind of trope is not uncommon in the historical 
literature, there was interest in the affairs of the religious “other” in this final 
age of Mamlük prestige that also provoked less amicable degrees of interaction 
between the Muslim élite and other communities of faith, from Muslim to non- 
Muslim to intercommunal as well.95 Despite the animosity that still existed 


93 Ibid. 29. 

94 Ibn Tagribirdi/William Popper ed. and trans, History of Egypt, 24 vols. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1960), 5137-8. 

95 This is evinced in a now well-documented dispute between Jewish factions and the 
Muslim 'ulamá' in the year 870/1465, concerning the employment of ahl al-dimma in 
Islamic administrative offices; see William M. Brinner, “A Fifteenth-Century Karaite- 
Rabbanite Dispute in Cairo, in Hava Lazarus-Yafeh, Mark R. Cohen, Sasson Somekh 
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in certain quarters, the use of the Bible in al-Biqa'i's tafsir is a marked exam- 
ple of how the Jewish and Christian scriptures could still be read and used — 
especially when considering the quotient of Gospel material that appears in 
his commentary — amidst the shifting socio-political attitudes toward those 
two groups.96 

Al-Biqāī culled from several Jewish sources with help from “one of the 
notable Jews" (bad fudala' al-yahüd) while working through the Hebrew Bible 
quotations in his commentary?" which further highlights the commingling 
of religious groups and the sharing of textual traditions that occurred in his 
context. This should be no surprise since Rabbanite Jews and Muslims had 
interacted as co-religionists for centuries, "engaged religiously in a shared 
worldview whose past (and therefore whose space) was inhabited by many of 
the same regal and prophetic personalities.” The gisas al-anbiyd’ literature 
testifies to this “hybridized space."?? Whereas Ibn Barragan adopts some qisas 
material in his commentaries, 21-1085 appears to abandon it altogether. With 
al-Biqa''s rejection of this body of texts in his commentary," his method of 
biblical engagement aligns him more closely with the scripturalism of the 
Karaites who "eschewed this Rabbanite-Muslim cultural and religious syn- 
cretism by rejecting aggadah, which laid out the narrative foundations for 
this shared conceptual space"?! Furthermore, with several Arabic versions 


and Sidney H. Griffith, eds., The Majlis: Interreligious Encounters in Medieval Islam 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 1999), 184—96. There is also a report on a dispute con- 
cerning the unauthorized building repairs to synagogues and churches under the Sultan 
Inal (ca. 1456), whereby the head of the Karaite community issued a petition to confirm 
mutual obligations between Muslims and dimmis; see D.S. Richards, “Arabic Documents 
from the Karaite Community in Cairo,’ JESHO 15/1 (1972): 120-1; see also Ibn Tagribirdi/ 
William Popper, ed., al-Nugum al-zahira, 7:721-22. 

96 Seen. و‎ above for an exact percentage of Gospel material quoted by al-Biqa'. 

97 2 Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 11:343; see also Saleh, "Sublime in Its Style,” 333; 
idem, “Fifteenth-Century Muslim Hebraist,” 637-8. 

98 Fred Astren, “Islamic Contexts of Medieval Karaism,' in Meira Polliack, ed., Karaite 

Judaism: A Guide to Its History and Literary Sources (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 158. 

99 Ibid., 159. 

100 For an argument on al-Biqa'''s preference for the use of the Bible over the qisas literature 
in his commentary, see Saleh, “Fifteenth-Century Muslim Hebraist,’ 632-3. In short, Saleh 
argues that the gisas collections developed in tandem with, or as a result of the rejec- 
tion of, the idea of the biblical corpus as a corrupted text, with which al-Biqai did not 
fully agree (see chapter 4, 51.2 for 21-8103505 categories of tabdil [alteration] and aqsam 
[classes] of biblical material). 

101 Astren, “Islamic Contexts,’ 159; see also Daniel Frank, Search Scripture Well: Karaite 
Exegetes and the Origins of the Jewish Bible Commentary in the Islamic East (Leiden: Brill, 
2004). This is not to say, however, that Karaism abandoned Jewish scriptural traditions 
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of the Hebrew Bible in hand - including one Hebrew edition shared by both 
the Rabbanites and the Karaites — al-Biqa' did not discriminate against either 
group or their scriptural traditions when it came to quoting the Bible. 

When he first engages with the Torah in the tafsir context, al-Biqa? takes 
a moment to explain to his audience that the Arabic Bible he transmits is 
authentic by describing, in detail, a number of biblical sources. The inclusion 
of the following statement bears directly on the validity of his comparative 
exegesis between the Hebrew Bible and its Arabic translation, wherein he also 
recounts the tale of the Septuagint's composition: 


There are three versions of the Torah which are different in wording 
(muhtalifat al-lafz), but close in meaning (mutaqaribat al-ma‘na): one 
of them is the Septuagint (tawrat al-sab'in), which was approved by 
seventy-two of their rabbis. The story behind [the Septuagint] is that a 
Greek king who ruled Egypt asked one of the Jewish kings in Jerusalem to 
send him a number of Torah scholars. He sent him seventy-two rabbis. He 
put each of them, by twos, into a house with scribes (kuttab) and trans- 
lators (taragimah). They wrote down the Torah in the Greek language. 
The king then compared their thirty-six versions and they were linguisti- 
cally different but close in meaning. He knew that they were honest. This 
version was later translated into Syriac and Arabic while the Christians 
possessed them. The second version is the edition that belongs to the 
Rabbanites (rabbaniyym), as well as the Karaites (qara'm). The third ver- 
sion is the Samaritan Pentateuch (nushat al-samirah); it is the same one 
al-Samarqandi notes in his Saha’if; where he cites many lines from the 
Torah.!?? Most of what I mention in [Nazm al-durar] is taken from a ver- 
sion whose translator is unknown to me. The marginal notes should be 
read, at times. Apparently it is the Jews' version, which is very old. The 
first part had lines erased at the end of the page, so I completed it with 
the Septuagint version. Then I compared my entire edition to that of Sa'id 
al-Fayyumi [Saadiah Gaon], which is [the Jews'] best translation. But I 


completely. When scripture and tradition agreed, both Karaites and Rabbanites could 
interpret the text “rationally and independently" (Frank, Search Scripture Well, 256). 

102  Aáraf al-Husayni al-Samarqandi's (d. 690/1291) al-Saha'if contains an extended discus- 
sion on *prophethood" (nubuwwah) wherein he cites various passages from the Torah 
and the Gospels (Ahmad Farid al-Miziyadi, ed., al-Saha’if al-ilahiyyah [Beirut: Dar al- 
Kutub al-Tlmiyyah, 2007], 194-200). In the section that al-Biqa' notes, al-Samarqandi 
(al-Saha'if, 196) also mentions versions of the Septuagint (tawrat al-sab'in), the Torah that 


belonged to the Karaites (al-qara'in) and the one of the Rabbanites (al-rabbaniyyin). 
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found that my version is closer to the real meaning of the Hebrew words, 
which, as a translation, is more tightly knit together than 52105 with 
respect to the Arabic language.!03 


This is a telling account of al-Biqa''s acquisition of an Arabic Bible in late 
medieval Cairo and the lengths to which he went to find a valid edition to 
quote. Saleh has already noted that he also used a Jewish informant for various 
interpretive measures during the course of his biblical exegesis in the composi- 
tion of his commentary. After this excursus on his source materials, al-Biqa' 
launches directly into his interpretation of the Quran. 

Al-Biqa? also extended the same exegetical pluralism to the canonical 
Gospels, as will be demonstrated in chapter 6. However, there is no indication 
that he had, for example, a Coptic Christian informant for his Gospel materi- 
als; nothing is stated explicitly in this case. The most that can be said is that 
the Cairene cultural context afforded al-Biga opportunities to engage with 
various Jewish groups, and, presumably, to some degree with those belonging 
to the Coptic Christian community. There are no direct comments made by 
al-Biqa in support of this, but it would seem to be a likely scenario given the 
social climate of his 5 

A key example of al-Biqa‘ls aptitude for scholarship from previous cen- 
turies relates to a figure who was influential on his scriptural hermeneutics, 
that of al-Harrali. When al-Biqa' begins to interpret the Qur'an and Gospels 
together, he appeals to the figurative interpretation of Jesus's words in order 
to return what is self-similar (mutasabih) back to what it is clear (muhkam), 
an integration of ilm munasabat al-Qur'àn (the science of the connections of 
the Quràn) with biblical exegesis — explored in detail in chapter 4. Al-Harrali's 
engagement with the Gospels also reflects deeper coalescence with his own 
hermeneutic of transposition as he develops his concept for the *wisdom of 
the intellect" (kikmah al-‘aqliyyah). For al-Harrali, the wisdom of the intellect 
is focused on 


103 Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar, 1102. On the Septuagint legend, see Abraham Wasserstein and 
David J. Wasserstein, The Legend of the Septuagint: From Classical Antiquity to Today 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006). 

104 Saleh, “Sublime in Its Style" 333-4; cf Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), u:343ff. 

105 One example is found in the combined efforts of a Jew and a Coptic Christian to edit 
and update an edition of Saadiah Gaon's Tafsir in Ayyubid Egypt in 639/1242 (Vollandt, 
“Flawed Biblical Translations," 56-92). Albeit two centuries earlier, this exchange demon- 
strates the cultural climate in Cairo among Jews and Christians under Muslim rule. 
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[A] particular slice of reality, one where the objects of cognition are 
directly visible and immediately intelligible (al-mashud al-matum) [...] 
This level of reality he calls alam al-mulk meaning roughly the earthly 
realm. But there is also a wisdom that pertains to a post-corporeal real- 
ity, an unseen and hidden world. Harrali calls this level of reality alam 
al-malakut, meaning the celestial realm.106 


It is within this dualistic framework of “realms,” earthly and celestial, that 
al-Harrali introduces a teaching of Jesus. He quotes Jesus's words in a way that 
can only bea reference to the Gospel of John 3:3, “None shall attain the celestial 
kingdom but those who are born twice." The first birth, however, is not bio- 
logical, as understood in the context of John, but rather, for al-Harrali it signi- 
fies the acquisition of the wisdom of intellect - the initial disconnect from the 
physical, earthly realm; and the second birth signifies the subsequent immer- 
sion into the celestial realm, which moves one beyond the rational intellect.!08 
The use of Jesus here to communicate a feature of al-Harrali’s hermeneutics 
reveals a mystical focus between his reading of the Quran (here drawing on 
Q2:269)!9? and the Gospel text. In many ways, we can think of al-Harrali as 
the anagogical intermediary between Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa', one that acts 
as a prism refracting the light from 6th/12th-century al-Andalus through to 
gth/15th-century Cairo. 

This survey of the lives of Ibn Barragan and al-Biqai in their historical 
context of biblical engagement communicates a sense of pluralism in both 
environments that allowed each author not only to handle scripture but to 
use it profitably and proficiently. The next two chapters provide information 
on the history of the Bible's reception in the Islamicate world. In chapter 2, I 
explore various Islamic genres of literature that include direct biblical quota- 
tions in order to provide some kind of basis of comparison for the work of Ibn 
Barragan and al-Biqa'. In chapter 3, I examine a total of eleven Arabic versions 
of the Bible in manuscript form in line with both authors' biblical quotations. 
With this comparative analysis we gain perspective on the source texts for two 


106 Faris Casewit, “The Sayings of Jesus (Isa) in Harrali's (d. 1241) Exegetical Treatise Sad 
al-wat wa-uns al-qàri," paper presented at the International Quraànic Studies Association, 
Boston, 2017, p. 6 (accessed with permission, June 27, 2020); this part of the treatise is also 
found in Paris, BnF Ms Ar. 1398, fols. 188r—v, henceforth referred to as Sad al-wa'. 

107 Sa‘dal-wai, fol. 193r (Casewit, "Sayings of Jesus,” 7). 

108 Ibid., fol. 192r (7). 

109 Go te ومن وت اک فقد اون‎ ely من‎ al يوق‎ (“He gives wisdom to those 


whom He wishes. Those to whom wisdom is given have been given great good ...”). 
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Muslim scholars, existing in different Islamic schools of thought, different con- 
texts and times, and separated geographically.!! 


110 Ibn Barragan, in Muslim Spain, subscribed to the madhab of al-Malik b. Anas, while al- 
Biqa' followed that of al-Šāfiī, two different schools of Islamic jurisprudence. On the 
formation of Islamic law, see Ahmed al-Shamsy, The Canonization of Islamic Law: A Social 
and Intellectual History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013). 


CHAPTER 2 


An Historical Survey of the Bible in Muslim 
Tradition 


Classically, Muslim scholars adopted biblical material for multifarious reasons 
in a variety of literary contexts.! The survey in this present chapter, while not 
exhaustive, provides details from seven Islamic literary genres that employ 
the biblical text: 1) the biography of Muhammad (sirah al-nabawiyyah), 2) his- 
torical compilations (ta’rih), 3) prophetic traditions (hadit), 4) ascetic works 
(zuhd), 5) signs/proofs of prophethood (dala'il al-nubuwwah), 6) refutation (of 
Christian and Jewish) writings (radd ‘ala l-nasara wa-l-yahid) and 7) critical 
commentary (ta'liq). This comparative exposition elucidates the tradition that 
Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa' entered into with their use of biblical narratives. 
Both authors, however, chose to draw on actual Arabic versions of the Bible 
rather than relying on the qisas al-anbiy@ (stories of the prophets) literature. 
For that reason, further exploration into Islam’s standard contexts for using the 
Bible is needed. 

In her seminal work Intertwined Worlds, Hava Lazarus-Yafeh draws attention 
to the subfield of biblical exegesis in the Muslim tradition. This particular dis- 
cipline finds expression in diverse genres of Muslim literature, from polemi- 
cal treatises to historical writings and everything in between.? There are two 


1 For different perspectives on the place of the Bible in the Islamic tradition, see Daniel J. 
Crowther, Shirin Shafaie, Ida Glaser and Shabbir Akhtar, eds., Reading the Bible in Islamic 
Context: Qur‘anic Conversations (London: Routledge, 2018); also Jane Dammen McAuliffe, 
"The Quranic Context of Muslim Biblical Scholarship,” ICMR 7/2 (1996): 144-53. For a list 
of Islamic literary genres in which both canonical and non-canonical biblical material 
most commonly can be found, see Sabine Schmidtke, "The Muslim Reception of Biblical 
Materials: Ibn Qutayba and His Alam al-nubuwwa,’ in Camilla Adang and Sabine Schmidtke, 
eds., Muslim Perceptions and Receptions of the Bible: Texts and Studies (Atlanta: Lockwood 
Press, 2019), 49-72. There are, no doubt, many other medieval Muslim scholars that could be 
included in this chapter, e.g., al-Gazali and Ibn Hazm; numerous editions of various works by 
both authors are plentiful (see the Fons Vitae al-Ghazali series and Camilla Adang's collected 
writings on Ibn Hazm). I chose, rather, individuals for comparison that had not received as 
much attention in the secondary literature and are valuable to the discussion; for a brief 
comparison of Ibn Barragan’s and Ibn Hazm’s biblical quotations, see Casewit, “Muslim 
Scholar" 34-5. 

Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds, 47. See also McAuliffe, "Quranic Context". 

3 Alexander Treiger, “Mutual Influences and Borrowing,” in David Thomas, ed., Routledge 

Handbook on Christian-Muslim Relations (London: Routledge, 2018), 194-206. The reader 
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exegetical categories used for determining the legitimacy of biblical material, 
that of tahrif al-ma'nà (corruption of the interpretation) and tahrif al-nass 
(corruption of the text).* No small amount of ink has been spilled in an effort 
to distinguish these two categories, yet both remain an indispensable part of 
any conversation on biblical scholarship in the Muslim tradition.5 I evaluate 
examples of biblical exegesis from a selection of Islamic literary genres below, 
in order to provide a backdrop to show the unique way Ibn Barragan and 
al-Biqāī move beyond the basic categorical distinctions in each of the genres 
presented to use the Arabic Bible in a more sophisticated way. 


should also bear in mind that the following survey is on different types of Islamic religious lit- 
erature rather than belles lettres, e.g., poetry, belletristic prose and narrative, drama and mod- 
ern critical work. For Arabic literature, see A.F.L. Beeston, T.M. Johnstone, R.B. Serjeant and 
G.R. Smith, eds., Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2010); Samer M. Ali, Arabic Literary Salons in the Islamic Middle Ages: Poetry, 
Public Performance, and the Presentation of the Past (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 2010); and also Roger Allen, The Arabic Literary Heritage: The Development of its Genres 
and Criticism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005). 

4 In academic writing, tahrif al-nass is used interchangeably with tahrif al-lafz (corruption 
of the word), the former being more common; for an evaluation of these categories, see 
Martin Whittingham, "Muslims and the Bible,” in David Thomas, ed., Routledge Handbook 
on Christian-Muslim Relations (London: Routledge, 2018), 269—78; idem, “The Value of Tahrif 
ma‘nawi (Corrupt Interpretation) as a Category for Analyzing Muslim Views of the Bible: 
Evidence from al-Radd al-jamil and Ibn Khaldün," 1MCR 22/2 (2011): 209-22; cf. Thomas F. 
Michel, S.J., ed. and trans., A Muslim Theologian's Response to Christianity: Ibn Taymiyya's 
al-Gawab al-sahih (New York: Caravan Books, 1984), 89. Tahrif al-ma'nà can also be expressed 
using the terms tahrif al-ma nawi or tahrif ma'ani (Whittingham, “Value of Tahrif ma‘nawi,’ 
209). On tahrif (general), see £12, s.v. “tahrif”; on the development of tahrif in early Islamic 
exegesis, namely, that of Muqatil b. Sulayman al-Balkhi, see Gordon D. Nickel, Narratives of 
Tampering in the Earliest Commentaries on the Qur'an (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 37-66. 

5 See, for example, Haggai Mazuz, "Ibn Hazm and Midrash,” /ss 62/1 (2017): 137-52; Khaleel 
Mohammed, David in the Muslim Tradition: The Bathsheba Affair (London: Lexington Books, 
2015), 1-30; Gabriel S. Reynolds, “On the Quranic Accusation of Scriptural Falsification 
(Tahrif) and Christian Anti-Jewish Polemic,’ JA0s 130/2 (2010): 189-202; Jon Hoover, “The 
Apologetic and Pastoral Intentions of Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya's Polemic against Jews and 
Christians,’ MW 100 (2010): 476-89. For pioneering works on the topic in western scholarship, 
see Ignaz Goldziher, "Über muhammedanische Polemik gegen Ahl al-kitàb,' ZDMG 32 (1878): 
341-87; Hartwig Hirschfeld, “Mohammedan Criticism of the Bible,” JQR 13/2 (1901): 222-40; 
Ignazio Di Matteo, “Il ‘tahrif’ od alterazione della Bibbia secondo i Musulmani,” B 38 (1922): 
64-111, 223-60; idem, “Confutazione contro i Cristiani dello Zaydita al-Qàsim b. Ibrahim,” RSO 
و‎ (1921-3): 301-64; idem, “Le pretese contraddizioni della S. Scrittura secondo Ibn Hazm,” B 39 
(1923): 77-127; M.H. Ananikian, “Tahrif or the Alteration of the Bible according to Moslems, 
Abbreviated and Translated from Bessarione, xxvi, 1922,” MW 14/1 (1924): 61-84; Jean-Marie 
Gaudeul and Robert Caspar, "Textes de la tradition musulmane concernant le tahrif (falsifica- 
tion) des Écritures,” rc 6 (1980): 61-104. 
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1 Tahrif al-ma'nà and Tahrif al-nass 


With the inception of Islam, the desire to elevate the veracity of the Quran 
over the biblical record was born primarily out of the need to validate the 
Islamic revelation and secure Muhammad's prophetic place among the 
Abrahamic traditions. As time passed, however, Muslim scholars became 
more erudite in their exposition of their own doctrines, and those of Judaism 
and Christianity. In so doing, their methods for assessing authentic bibli- 
cal material became more sophisticated. The development of particular cat- 
egories to accomplish this task occurred most frequently within the literary 
arena of polemics. The aim of the polemic was to demonstrate that an oth- 
erwise sound biblical text had been misinterpreted, or that the text itself had 
been corrupted/altered (tahrif/tabdil), thus providing logical reasons to reject 
Jewish and Christian doctrine. In what follows, the focus is on the Muslim 
claims concerning biblical misinterpretation and textual corruption; to 
address all of the doctrinal differences, the arguments and counterarguments, 
is beyond the scope of this book. 

The seminal work on this topic is by Ignaz Goldziher, examining Muslim 
“Polemik” against Jews and Christians." Here Goldziher discusses the differ- 
ence between the two main schools of thought: tahrif al-ma'na and tahrif 
al-nass. The earliest identification of tahrif al-ma'nà in an Islamic polemical 
work is al-Qàsim b. Ibrahim al-Rassi's al-Radd ‘ala l-nasara,8 and Goldziher 
states that it is the milder of the two, and that it “denies that that accusation 
refers to forgery, interpolation or tendentious reduction of the Bible, claiming, 


6 A comparison of any given passage from Mugatil b. Sulayman al-Balhi’s (d. 150/767) Tafsir 
with, for example, Abū Ga‘far Muhammad al-Garir al-Tabari's (d. 310/923) commentary will 
demonstrate this point within the genre of tafsir literature; the editions referred to through- 
out this book are, respectively, ‘Abdallah Mahmüd Sihata, ed., Tafsir Muqátil b. Sulayman, 
5 vols. (Beirut: al-Hay’ah al-Misriyyah al-Ammah lil-Kitab, 1979-89) and ‘Abdallah b. Abd 
al-Muhsin Turki, ed., 7۲ al-Bayàn ‘an Ta’wil Ay al-Qur'àn, 26 vols. (Riyadh: Dar ‘Alam 
al-Kutub-Ma'arif, 2003). For one interpretation of Muqatil’s approach to and application of 
tahrif, see Nickel, Narratives of Tampering, 67-16. 

7 Goldziher, "Über muhammedanische Polemik; 341-87. 

8 See £12, sv. “tahrif”. For a recent critical examination of the distinctions between tahrif 
al-nass and al-ma'nà in al-Rassi's treatise, see Ryan Schaffner, The Bible through a Quranic 
Filter: Scripture Falsification (Tahrif) in 8th-gth Century Muslim Disputational Literature 
(Piscataway: Gorgias Press, forthcoming). While al-Biqai does concede that the bibli- 
cal text may have undergone minimal tabdil (textual alteration) — he falls into the tahrif 
al-ma'nà camp - he does align himself with a fourth designation in his paradigm, which 
specifies that there is only alteration or tagyir (modification) in the ma'àni (meaning), not 
in the a/faz (actual words); Saleh, In Defense of the Bible, 125; this will be discussed further in 
chapter 4, $1.2 of this book. 
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rather, special acknowledgment of the continuous chain of transmission these 
texts have for their authenticity"? Thus, according to Goldziher, tahrif al-ma'na 
refers to Jewish and Christian misinterpretation of the text, not the deliberate 
corruption of the text itself. He further recognizes that a claim has been made 
for the authenticity of the biblical text based on its uninterrupted transmis- 
sion (tawatur). Therefore the Bible, continues Goldziher, which the ahl al-kitab 
(Scripture People)" transmitted, was held to be “the same unfalsified one God 
revealed to their Prophet. Only the interpretation of the books had been 
twisted by them, in particular the passages that relate to a deeper and more 
correct interpretation of the mission of Muhammad and the truth of Islam"! 
The accusation of tahrif al-nass is described by Goldziher as a view that 
“rejects this view of tabdil (replacement/substitution) and relates it to the fal- 
sification of the text itself, with particular reference to [scriptural] citations 
from the Torah and the Gospel in the Quran that cannot be found in the pres- 
ent text."? Goldziher's delineation of tahrif al-ma'nà and tahrif al-nass serves 
as the foundation for any discussion on tahrif in the secondary literature that 
follows after him, and is valuable for an assessment of this hermeneutical 
doctrine in the Islamic tradition. However, while Goldziher uses Ibn Hazm as 
the exemplar for tahrif al-nass, I would argue that Ibn Hazm’s scathing indict- 
ment of the biblical text as corrupted beyond recognition — an excessive (ifrat) 
position for which al-Biqāī rebukes Ibn Hazm - creates a false dichotomy 
between the categories of tahrif al-ma‘na and tahrif al-nass.? That is to say, 
many authors consider that there have been varying levels of tahrif al-nass 


9 Goldziher, "Über muhammedanische Polemik 364: "Wir kónnen zwei Hauptrichtungen 
unterscheiden. Die eine, mildere, bestreitet, dass die Beschuldigung sich auf eine 
Falschung, Interpolirung oder tendenzióse Kürzung der Bibeltexte beziehe; behauptet 


vielmehr mit besonderer Würdigung der continuirlichen Traditionskette ( 719), welche 
diese Texte für ihre Authentie haben." 

10 Sidney Griffith uses this fitting expression for ahl al-kitab in his recent work The Bible in 
Arabic (19). 

11 Goldziher, "Über muhammedanische Polemik” 365: “sei ungefalscht derselbe, den Gott 
ihren Propheten offenbarte. Nur die Interpretation (ناويل)‎ der Bücher sei durch sie 
verdreht worden, und namentlich seien die Stellan, welche eine tiefere und richtigere 
Interpretation auf die Sendung Muhammeds und die Wahrheit des Islam beziehen 
müsse." 

12 Goldziher, "Über muhammedanische Polemik,” 365: "Eine andere Richtung der auch Ibn 
Hazm angehort verwirft diese Auffassung des تبديل‎ und bezieht es unter besonderem 
Hinweis auf Citate des Korans aus dem Taurát und Ingil, welche sich in dem jetzigen 
Texte nicht vorfinden, auf die Fálschung des Textes selbst." 

13 ۸1۳085 Aqwál, 124. 
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for a given biblical text without condemning the entirety of the book.'^ Ibn 
Barragan and al-Biqa‘l stand between these two forms of tahrif with a ten- 
dency towards tahrif al-ma'na.J5 


2 Biblical Quotation in the Muslim Tradition 


The use of the Bible for apologetic and polemic ends still remains one of the 
primary modi operandi in both Christian and Muslim traditions.!6 In Islam, the 
genre of apologetic literature, commonly referred to as dala'il al-nubuwwah 
(proofs of prophethood) or alām al-nubuwwah (signs of prophethood), first 
developed in response to the Jewish and Christian dialogues surrounding the 
notion of “false messiahs" and “false prophets.”!” This forced Muslim scholars 


14 Camilla Adang, “Medieval Muslim Polemics against the Jewish Scriptures" in Jacques 
Waardenburg, ed., Muslim Perceptions of Other Religions: A Historical Survey (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1999), 152. 

15 That either Ibn Barragan or al-Biqa‘l accepted the Pauline epistles, for example, as ipsis- 
sima verbum Dei on a par with “the Torah and the Gospels” seems highly unlikely since 
they never cite anything beyond the Gospels in the New Testament. On Pauline literature 
in medieval Islam, see Vevian Farok, The Pauline Epistles in Arabic: Manuscripts, Versions, 
and Transmission (Ph.D. Thesis presented at Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitát München, 
2019); also Sara Schulthess, Les manuscrits arabes des lettres de Paul: État de la question et 
étude de cas (1 Corinthiens dans le Vat. Ar. 13) (Leiden: Brill, 2018); with special attention to 
the Pauline reception in al-Andalus, see P.S. van Koningsveld, "The Islamic Image of Paul 
and the Origin of the Gospel of Barnabas,” JsA1 20 (1996): 200-28; for the reception of 
Pauline teachings from the Muslim perspective, see Shabbir Akhtar, The New Testament in 
Muslim Eyes: Paul's Letter to the Galatians (London: Routledge, 2018), 18-20, 24-25. 

16 See Nazirudin Mohd Nasir, “Constrained by Scriptural Polemics,” in Daniel J. Crowther, 
Shirin Shafaie, Ida Glaser and Shabbir Akhtar, Reading the Bible in Islamic Context: 
Quranic Conversations (London: Routledge, 2018), 116-25. For a concise list of "scandals" 
in the Bible, what amounts to the ground floor for Muslim polemics on the Bible, see 
Daniel J. Crowther, “The Culture Shock of the Bible,” in Crowther et al., Reading the Bible 
in Islamic Context, 126-47. 

17 El-Badawi, The Quran and the Aramaic Gospel Traditions, 86; see also Sarah Stroumsa, 
Freethinkers of Medieval Islam (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 25. It should be noted, as well, that the 
“proofs genre" also included intra-confessional debate between Sunni and Shia adherents. 
This occurred, for example, between Abi Bakr al-Razi (d. 313/925) and Abū Hatim al-Razi 
(d. 322/935) over their differing theological claims; see Tarif Khalidi, Abu Hatim al-Razi, 
The Proofs of Prophecy: A Parallel English-Arabic Text (Provo: Brigham Young University 
Press, 2012), 9-23. For the most recent treatment of Aba Hatim al-Razi’s thought, namely 
with respect to his epistemology and rational exegesis, see Ahmed Oulddali, Raison et 
révélation en Islam: Les voies de la connaissance dans le commentaire coranique de Fahr 
al-Din al-Ràzi (m. 606/1210) (Leiden: Brill, 2019). 
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to demonstrate through their own religious discourse that dala'il (proofs) or 
alam (signs) for Muhammad's prophethood could be found in the biblical 
corpus.? Thus Muslim polemics grew out of, or rather, came about concur- 
rently with, these genres of Jewish and Christian writing. The dialectical 
method employed in these theological and philosophical responses to the 
critique du Prophète often carried the title radd ‘ala -nasara wa-Lyahüd (refu- 
tation of the Christians and the Jews), as it was used to discredit the Bible and 
refute Jewish and Christian dogma.!? 

Another "genre" I will address is that of Na&m al-Din al-Tufi’s Ta liq, or "criti- 
cal commentary.?? Al-Tüfi's interpretation of the Arabic Bible in his Ta'lig 
demonstrates the developed sophistication of Muslim scholars in handling 


AG) 


biblical material and, in many ways, heralds in al-Biqa''s own expansive use 
of sacra pagina. The purpose of the 1010 was to refute Christian doctrines, 
and, as such, al-Tufi’s polemical tone is felt in almost every interaction with 
the biblical text. But, unwittingly or not, the Ta liq provides a window into the 
reception of the Arabic Bible in the Cairo of the 8th /A4th-oth/15th centuries. 


18 This genre appears under two common titles, alam al-nubuwwah (signs of prophet- 
hood) and dala'il al-nubuwwah (proofs of prophethood), both of which refer to the 
same body of literature; the latter name will be used when referencing those works in 
general. Other works in this genre do occur with different titles, for example, Bi&r b. 
al-Mu‘tamir’s (d. 210/825) al-Hugga fi itbat al-nabi (Incontrovertible Evidence for the 
Confirmation of the Prophet); see Gabriel S. Reynolds, Critique of Christian Origins: A 
Parallel English-Arabic Text (Provo: Brigham Young University Press, 2010), xlii; also see 
Sarah Stroumsa, “The Signs of Prophecy: The Emergence and Early Development of a 
Theme in Arabic Theological Literature,” HTR 78 (1985): 101-14; and Sabine Schmidtke, 
"The Muslim Reception of the Bible: al-Mawardi and His Kitab Alam al-Nubuwwa,’ in 
Camilla Adang and Sabine Schmidtke, eds., Muslim Perceptions and Receptions of the 
Bible: Texts and Studies (Atlanta: Lockwood Press, 2019), 145-66. 

19 The earliest extant dialectical Muslim polemical treatise against Christianity is al-Qasim 
b. Ibrahim al-Rassi’s (d. 246/860) al-Radd ‘ala l-nasara (The Refutation of the Nasara), 
Imam Hanafi ‘Abdallah, ed. (Cairo: Dar al-Afaq al-‘Arabiyyah, 2000). See also Rifaat Ebied 
and David Thomas, eds. and trans., The Polemical Works of ‘Ali al-Tabari (Leiden: Brill, 
2016); and Di Matteo's introduction, Arabic edition and Italian translation, "Confutazione 
contro i Cristiani,” 301-64. For recent work on Christian-Muslim polemic, see Krisztina 
Szylágyi, After the Prophet's Death: Christian-Muslim Polemic and the Literary Images of 
Muhammad (Ph.D. Thesis presented at Princeton University, 2014). 

20 Demiri, Muslim Exegesis; henceforth referenced as Ta‘iq with relevant section numbers 
when quoting Demiri's critical edition of al-Tufi. Al-Tüfi's Ta'lig represents a unique con- 
tribution to the subject of Muslim scholarship on the Bible as one of the only commentar- 
ies in the Islamic tradition devoted solely to an exegesis of the Bible. Demiri's work is the 
most recent and extensive treatment of this author. 
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Other literary genres that reflect interaction with biblical source material 
are the sirah al-nabawiyyah, ta’rih, hadit?! and zuhd writings.?? For example, 
it is not uncommon for Muslim zuhd teachings to be placed in the mouth of 
Jesus in various literary contexts. However, due to the general reticence around 
handling Christian scripture, let alone reading it, Jesus's words from canonical 
biblical texts are seldom 3 

Itis equally rare to find actual biblical quotations in tafsirs, which makes Ibn 
Barragan’s and al-Biqa'i's use of the Bible both shocking and fascinating; conse- 
quently such literature will not be discussed here. In chapter 5, when I explore 
the biblical Adamic narrative used by our two authors, I draw on specific parts 
of that story in al-Tabarr's tafsir as a direct basis for comparison since it con- 
tains both elements from both Jewish midrash and Syriac Christian narrative 
(Book of the Cave of Treasures) that entered into the Islamic tradition via hadith 
and the qisas al-anbiy@ corpus.?^ 

Just as with tafsirs, it is comparatively rare to find canonical material in the 
qisas al-anbiyd literature that is either translated directly or paraphrased from 


21 For the role of biblical texts in the formative period of hadith literature and its trans- 
mission, see David Cook, “Christians and Christianity in Hadith works before goo,” in 
David Thomas et al., eds., Christian-Muslim Relations. A Bibliographical History, 7 vols. 
(Leiden: Brill, 2009-14), 1:73-82. See $2.3 below for a general discussion on the relation- 
ship between the Bible and hadith. For a recent treatment on hadith literature among 
other genres, see Stephen R. Burge, “The ‘Hadith Literature’: What Is It and Where Is It?,” 
A 65 (2018): 64-83. 

22 For a general overview, see E12, s.v. “zuhd”; also Leah Kinberg, “What Is Meant by Zuhd, 
S1 61 (1985): 27—44. For a survey of Islamic zuhd material on Jesus, see Cook, "Christians 
and Christianity in hadit," 75-7; idem, “New Testament Citations in the Hadit Literature 
and the Question of Early Gospel Translations into Arabic,’ in Emmanouela Grypeou, 
Mark N. Swanson and David Thomas, eds., The Encounter of Eastern Christianity with Early 
Islam (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 194—5. 

23 Cf. the 303 selections of “Jesus sayings” in Tarif Khalidi, ed. and trans., The Muslim Jesus: 
Sayings and Stories in Islamic Literature (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2001). 

24 Cook, “New Testament Citations,” 186. The two versions of Jewish midrash on Genesis 1-3 
consulted throughout this book are H. Freedman and M. Simon, trans. and eds., Midrash 
Rabbah (London: The Soncino Press, 1961) and J. Theodor and Ch. Albeck, Midrash 
Bereshit Rabba (Jerusalem: Wahrmann Books, 1965); the primary texts referenced for the 
Cave of Treasures are Alexander Toepel, "The Cave of Treasures: A New Translation and 
Introduction," in Richard Bauckham, James R. Davila and Alexander Panayotov, eds., Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha: More Noncanonical Scriptures, Volume One (Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2013), 540-84, henceforth referenced as Cave of Treasures (2:1-5:17) 
and M.D. Gibson, Apocrypha Arabica: 1. Kitab al-Magall or The Book of the Rolls (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1901). Gibson's edition includes an Arabic version and 
English translation of the Cave of Treasures transmitted in Sinai, Ms Ar. 508, a manuscript 
of the eighth century CE believed to be based on an earlier text (Gibson, xxii). 
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the Bible, so that literature is similarly not discussed in this chapter.?5 In the 
"Story of Adam and Eve,” for example, the description of Iblis (Satan) maraud- 
ing in the garden? appears in al-Tabarr's treatment of the subject in his tafsir; 
but this found its way into his interpretation through the previous traditions 
in Jewish midrash rather than directly from the Bible. Thus the general con- 
tours of canonical stories are present in ج0150‎ narratives, but the contexts and 
substance of the dialogues have been reshaped for particular Muslim interests, 
and, more importantly, they rely heavily upon the "processed version" of the 
biblical story, as transmitted through other Islamic genres. 

Thus a total of seven genres will be evaluated below: 1) strah al-nabawiyyah, 
2) ta'rih, 3) hadit, 4) zuhd, 5) dala'il a-nubuwwah, 6) radd ‘ala l-nasara wa-L- 
yahüd and 7) ta'liq. 


21 Sirah al-nabawiyyah and the Bible 

Sirah al-nabawiyyah is a biography of the Prophet. The Sirah of Ibn Ishaq 
(d. 150/767) survived (in part) in the recension of Ibn Hišām (d. 218/833), and 
represents one of the earliest prose works in the Arabic language.” While 


25 Brinner, Lives of the Prophets, i-xxxiii. In his introduction, Brinner confirms the lack of 
canonical biblical material in the qişaş al-anbiyd' literature, stating that the general con- 
sensus of Muslim authorities, as it relates to the composition of that literature, was that 
"the biblical texts of Judaism and Christianity [were] altered or deleted by the followers of 
those religions, hence not to be considered by Muslims as true versions of divine revela- 
tion in their present forms" (xviii). 

26 Brinner, Lives of the Prophets, 41-57. 

27 Alfred Guillaume, "The Version of the Gospels Used in Medina circa 700 A.D., AA 15 
(1950): 289. Cf. the recent publication of Mamar b. ۱۵۵۲0 (d. 153/770)/Sean W. Anthony, 
trans, The Expeditions: An Early Biography of Muhammad (New York: New York 
University Press, 2015); Anthony notes that that work is one of the oldest extant biog- 
raphies of Muhammad, surviving in the recension of ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam 
(d. 211/827) (xv). The Arabic edition of Ibn Hisam’s work consulted here is Ibn Hisam, 
al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah (Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm, 2001); for an English translation, see 
Alfred Guillaume, trans., The Life of Muhammad: A Translation of Ishàq's Sirat Rasul Allah 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006). For an historical-critical study on the sirah litera- 
ture, see Sean Anthony, Muhammad and the Empires of Faith: The Making of the Prophet 
of Islam (Oakland: University of California Press, 2020), 212-415; Harald Motzki, ed., The 
Biography of Muhammad: The Issue of Sources (Leiden: Brill, 2000); idem, Analysing 
Muslim Traditions: Studies in Legal, Exegetical and Maghazi Hadith (Leiden: Brill, 2012); 
also see Omer Awass, “Authenticating the Sirah Literature: A Case Study of Ibn Ishaq’s 
Ifk Report,” Mw 109/3 (2019): 327-42; Gregor Schoeler, The Biography of Muhammad: 
Nature and Authenticity (London: Routledge, 2010); idem/Uwe Vagelpohl, trans./ 
James E. Montgomery, ed., The Oral and the Written in Early Islam (London: Routledge, 
2006); Andrew Rippin, “Literary Analysis of Quran, Tafsir and Stra: The Methodologies 
of John Wansbrough,” in Richard C. Martin, ed., Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies 
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other biographies appeared in the centuries following the compiling of this 
recension, Ibn Hišām’s work will be the only one discussed here. This biog- 
raphy contains allusions and parallels from the Old Testament and Gospels, 
as well as one direct quotation from the canonical Gospel of John.?? This 
Johannine text is one of the most cited in Islam, as it provides an apologetic 
foundation that subsequent Muslim scholars - including Ibn Barragan and 
al-Biqa‘l — build upon in various other literary genres.?? The following list of 
examples is not exhaustive, but fairly represents the kind of shared narrative 
discourse followed as authors in the Islamic tradition composed their own bio- 
graphical works. 


2.1.1 Old Testament Parallels and Allusions in the Sirah 

At the outset of Ibn Hisam's Sirah, the story of Siqq and Satih, the “soothsay- 
ers" (kahinin), closely resembles a biblical episode from Daniel 2:1-45.3° In the 
Sirah, the king of Yaman, Rabi‘a b. Nasr, is struck with a terrifying vision that 
continues to cause him much anxiety. In Daniel, King Nebuchadnezzar also 
has dreams that trouble his spirit. Each king summons four groups to interpret 
his dream, and in both stories, the crowd of magicians, sorcerers, enchanters 
and astrologers — all Chaldeans in the biblical account - request that the king 
divulge his dream; and in each story the king refuses to discuss the details of 
his dream with them in order to preserve the authenticity of its interpretation. 
Alas, the crowds are unable to assist the king in either account, and they send 
for Siqq and Satih in the Sirah and Daniel in the biblical story. 

Siqq, Satih and Daniel rightly spell out and interpret their kings' dreams. 
The main theological difference between the two stories is that in the Sirah, 
an apostle, that is, Muhammad, will end that kingdom and establish a domin- 
ion of his own, one characterized by truth and justice.?! In Daniel, the God 
of Heaven, rather than an apostle, establishes an indestructible kingdom for 
His people. 


(Oxford: Oneworld, 2003), 151-63; and Fred M. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins: The 
Beginnings of Islamic Historical Writing (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1998), 1-31. 

28 On this topic, see Suleiman A. Mourad, "Christians and Christianity in the Sira of 
Muhammad,” in David Thomas et al., eds., Christian-Muslim Relations: A Bibliographical 
History, 7 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2009-14), 1:57-71. 

For the similarity between the Sirah and Gospel materials, see Ignaz Goldziher/C.R.‏ و2 
Barber and S.M. Stern, trans., Muslim Studies (Muhammedanische Studien), 2 vols. ( Albany:‏ 
State University of New York Press, 1971), 2:346—62.‏ 

30  IbnHi$am, Sirah, 11213; cf. Daniel 2:1ff. 

31 Ibn Hisam, Sirah, 13. 
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The correspondence between the story of Siqq and Satih, the soothsayers, 
and the narrative from Daniel 2 is one of the most explicit parallels between 
the Sirah and the Old Testament.3? There are, however, other biblical allusions 
to examine. 

The next parallel is found with the story of Babira.?? In this account, 
Muhammad and his uncle, Abu Talib, pass by a Christian monk named Bahira 
while traveling with their caravan. Bahira is said to possess “knowledge of the 
Christians" ("ilm ahl al-nasraniyyah), which he acquired from a book in his cell, 
handed down from generation to generation.?* Bahira then witnesses one of 
the miracles surrounding the boyhood of Muhammad; the trees bend their 
branches to shade him.35 Upon seeing this, Bahirà summons Abt Talib and his 
people to feast with him, and here is where the parallel begins. 

At this point in this episode, Muhammad is left out by the tree while the rest 
of the caravan joins Bahira for the feast; and the story of David in 1 Samuel 16 
mirrors this narrative.?96 In the biblical account, David's father, Jesse, takes 
all of his other sons to Samuel for what they believe to be a sacrifice of some 
kind; Samuel knows, however, that it is for the purpose of anointing a new 
king. David stays back, for he is the youngest, just as Muhammad remained 
behind from the feast on account of his extreme youth.?? Samuel examines 
Jesse's sons, waiting for God to show him whom to anoint; Bahira, like Samuel, 
looks at all the people, searching for *the mark which he knew and found in 
his Christian books.”38 Samuel and Bahira both ask the group if anyone might 


32 Joseph Witztum, “Ibn Ishaq and the Pentateuch in Arabic,’ SAI 40 (2013): 1-72. 

33 Ibn Hisam, Sirah, 85-7. See Barbara Roggema, The Legend of Sergius Bahira: Eastern 
Christian Apologetics and Apocalyptic in Response to Islam (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 11-60. See 
also Krisztina Szylagyi, “Muhammad and the Monk: The Making of the Christian Bahira 
Legend,” JSAI 34 (2008): 169-214; S. Gero, “The Legend of the Monk Bahira: The Cult of 
the Cross and Iconoclasm,” in P. Canivet and J.P. Rey-Cocquais, eds., La Syrie de Byzance a 
l'Islam (Damascus: np, 1992), 45-57; Sidney Griffith, “Muhammad and the Monk Bahira: 
Reflections on a Syriac and Arabic Text from Early Abbasid Times,” oc 79 (1995): 146-74. 

34 Ibid, 85. 

35 As will be the case when looking at the Gospel parallels, here Bahira’s account from 
the Sirah provides details about Muhammad that become an apologetic in the genre of 
dalil al-nubuwwah; see Irfan Shahid, “Islam and Oriens Christianus: Makka 610—622 AD,” 
in Emmanouela Grypeou, Mark N. Swanson and David Thomas, eds., The Encounter of 
Eastern Christianity with Early Islam (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 12. 

36 Fora thorough investigation of “Davidic borrowings’ in the sirah and hadith literature, see 
Zeev Maghen, “Davidic Motifs in the Biography of Muhammad,’ JSAI 35 (2008): 91-139; 
idem, “Intertwined Triangles: Remarks on the Relationship between Two Prophetic 
Scandals,” JSAI 33 (2007): 17-92. 

37 Ibn Hišām, Sirah, 86. 

38 Ibid., 86; cf. 1 Samuel 16:6-10. 
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be missing, and both crowds confirm that the youngest stayed behind.?? God 
speaks to Samuel upon David's arrival in order for the boy to be anointed as the 
next king; and after Bahira examines Muhammad, he finds the mark, the “seal 
of prophethood" (hatim al-nubuwwah), between his shoulders, in the exact 
place described in his books.^? 

The narrative parallelism observed between these two biblical accounts and 
the Sirah demonstrates that Ibn Ishaq's biography, a product of the late 2nd/ 
8th century — surviving in the recension of Ibn Hiáam (ca. 3rd/gth century) - 
continued to display biblical echoes similar to those observed in the Qur'an.*! 


2.1.2 Gospel Parallels, Allusions and Quotations in the Sirah 

As well as cases of parallelism with the Old Testament, there are examples 
in the Sirah of biblical allusions, parallels and a direct quotation from the 
Gospel literature. The first identifiable allusion to the Gospels that appears in 
the Sirah occurs in the story of the rebuilding of the Ka'bah, with parallels 
to chapter 7 of the Gospel of Matthew.*? During the renovation, Layt b. Abu 
Sulaym claims that forty years before Muhammad's mission, the people of 
Qurays found a stone in the Kabah with the following inscription: “He that 
sows good, shall reap joy; he that sows evil, shall reap sorrow; can you do evil 
and be rewarded with good? No, as grapes cannot be gathered from thorns" 
(man yazra' hayr yahsid gibtah wa-man yazra‘ Sarr yahsid nadamah ta malün 
al-saytat agal kama là yugtana mina I-Sawk al-'inab).*? The most explicit par- 
allel falls at the beginning of the Matthean text — “Are grapes gathered from 
thorns or figs from thistles?" — which corresponds with the final line of the 
quotation from the Sirah: “grapes cannot be gathered from thorns.” Some other 
parallels are in this story are “sows good"/"reaps joy" (Sirah), “good tree"/"bears 
good fruit" (Matthew 7:17); “sows evil” /“reaps sorrow" (Sirah), "bad tree"/"bears 
bad fruit" (Matthew 7:17); “do evil’/“rewarded with good?” (Sirah), “a good 
tree cannot bear bad fruit"/"a bad tree cannot bear good fruit" (Matthew 7:18). 


39 Ibid., 86; cf. 1 Samuel 16:11. 

40 Ibid., 86; cf. 1 Samuel 16:12-13. 

41 Such parallels include the story of Adam and Eve (Genesis 1:26-3:24/Q2:30-9; 11:10-25; 
17:61-5; 20:15-24); the story of Noah (Genesis 6:8—7:24/Q11:25-48; 711-28); the story of 
Abraham (Genesis 15:16:36; 18:1-15; 22:1-19/Qz2:122—41; 6:74-83; 37:83-13; 51:24-36); the 
story of Joseph (Genesis 37:1-46:7/Q12:1101); the story of Moses (Exodus 6:28-16:36; 32:1- 
35; Numbers 131-1432/Q2:51—73; 5:20-6; 7303-62); the story of David (1 Samuel 171-58; 
2 Samuel 11:1-12:15/Q2:249-51; 38:21-4); the story of Solomon (1 Kings 101-29/Q27:35-44); 
and the story of Jonah (Jonah 11-4:1/Q10:31-109). 

42 Ibn Hisam, Sirah, 90-3. 

43 Ibid. 92. 
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The symmetry here between the structure of the two texts suggests that a bibli- 
cal maxim for “reaping what one sows” became an Islamic truism in this liter- 
ary context.*4 

The next correspondence to the Gospels consists of an extended citation 
from John 15:23-16:31, which occurs in a passage devoted to the explication of a 
term (sifah) for Muhammad, using the Gospel of John as the buttress.*° Alfred 
Guillaume analyzes this quotation from a linguistic perspective, evaluating 
the Aramaic and Syriac source texts against the corresponding Latin versions.*® 
While it is a complete quotation, capturing all of the linguistic elements of the 
passage, the translation is, more or less, an islamicized version.*” The signifi- 
cance of this text in the Sirah, however, warrants a full translation here: 


“Whosoever hates me, hates the Lord. And if I had not done works in 
their presence which none other before me did, they would not have 
had sin; but from now they are puffed up with pride and think that they 
will overcome me and also the Lord. But the word that concerns the law 
(nàmüs) must be fulfilled, ‘They hate me without a cause; that is, without 
reason. But when the menahhemana has come whom God will send to 
you from the Lord's presence, and the spirit of truth which will have gone 
forth from the Lord's presence, he (shall bear) witness of me, and you 
also, because you have been with me from the beginning. I have spoken 
to you about this, that you should not be in doubt"; the menahhemana 
(God bless and preserve him!) in Syriac is Muhammad; in Greek he is 
Paraclete.^8 


44 More parallels and allusions do occur between the Sirah and the Gospels. For example, 
Muhammad feeds forty men with a morsel of meat and Jesus feeds the multitudes with 
two fish and five loaves (Ibn Hisam, Sirah, 120; Matthew 14:14-21); and Muhammad 
recites, "He that drinks from it shall never thirst" (man sarib min-hu là yazma’ abadan) 
while Jesus says, “but those who drink of the water that I will give them will never be 
thirsty” (Sirah, 182; John 4:14). 

45 Ibn Hisam, Sirah, 109. For the most recent and extensive look at this Gospel passage in Ibn 
Ishaq’s Sirah, see Sean W. Anthony, “Muhammad, Menahem, and the Paraclete: New Light 
on Ibn Ishaq’s (d. 150/767) Arabic Version of John 15: 23-16: 1,’ BSOAS 79/2 (2016): 255-78. 

46 Guillaume, “Version of the Gospels,” 289-۰ 

47 See Sidney Griffith, “Arguing from Scripture: The Bible in the Christian/Muslim Encoun- 
ter in the Middle Ages" in Thomas Heffernan and Thomas Burman, eds. Scripture 
and Pluralism: Reading the Bible in the Religiously Plural Worlds of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 29-58; on the Paraclete, see specifically pp. 36-45. 

48 Ibn Hisam, Sirah, 109. 
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The entire purpose of this quotation from John's Gospel is to support the 
concluding remark on the meaning of the Syriac term menahhemana. This 
word, according to the biographer, means “Muhammad” in Syriac, with a 
similarity in sound as well as meaning; it is then equated with the Paraclete 
(Gr. rapdxAytoç) in John 15:26.49 

The Islamic tradition thus interprets the promise to send the 00 
as a prophetic statement about Muhammad's coming. With that interpre- 
tation in hand, any reference to the Paraclete in the New Testament corpus 
then becomes filtered through the same hermeneutical lens, a way of viewing 
the biblical text from a Muhammad-centric perspective. This reading of the 
Johannine text provides fertile ground for subsequent Muslim scholars, includ- 
ing Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa?, to develop their arguments.5° 

Both Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa' don the same set of glasses with an eschato- 
logical tint when interpreting the prophethood of Muhammad through Gospel 
parables, as will be discussed at length in chapter 6.5! The analysis here illus- 
trates how the stories in the Sirah of Ibn Ishaq (via Ibn Hisam) mirror earlier 
narratives found in the Hebrew Bible and the Gospels. The work is also an early 
example of a Muslim exegesis of the Bible, similar to some early ta’rih (his- 
torical compilations), that attributes an actual quote, not a paraphrase, from a 
canonical Gospel text to its author. 


2.2 Ta'rih Literature and the Bible 

When it comes to the genre of tarih and the use of the Bible, one Muslim his- 
torian stands out: Ahmad b. Ishaq al-Ya‘qubi (d. 292/905).9? Al-Ya'qubi's Ta rth 
(History) represents an early work in the Islamic tradition that brings together 
biblical sources and quranic accounts into one, comprehensive narrative.5? It 


As noted previously, the version of the Greek New Testament consulted throughout is‏ وه 
Jongkind and Williams's Greek New Testament.‏ 

50 See, for example, Ahmad b. Idris al-Sanhagi al-Qarafi’s (d. 684/1285) exposition on 
Muhammad as the Paraclete ( faraqlit) in his polemical treatise Splendid Replies to Insolent 
Questions; see al-Qarafi/Bakr Zaki ‘Awad, ed., al-Agwiba al-fahira ‘an al-as'ila l-fāġira, 
2nd ed. (Cairo: Maktabat Wahba, 1987), 423-8. This text (hereafter referred to as the 
Agwiba) will be explored further below in the section on Muslim polemics. 

51 Al-Biqāī also quotes Ibn Hisam with biblical texts under three different tafsir contexts: 
1) surat al-An'àm (Q6:9), 2) surat al-Araf (Q7357) and 3) surat al-Saff (Q61:6); see Nazm 
al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 7:46ff, 8:17 and 20:27, respectively. 

52 2 ALYaqübi Tarih al-Yaqubi, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 2010); see also Matthew S. Gordon, 
Chase F. Robinson, Everett K. Rowson and Michael Fishbein, eds., The Works of Ibn Wadih 
al-Yaqubi: An English Translation, 3 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2019); M.Th. Houtsma, ed., The 
History (Ta’rikh) by Ibn Wadih al-Yaqubi, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2018). 

53 See CMRI, s.v. "al-Ya qübi" 
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contains biblical "history" from both canonical and non-canonical sources.*4 
In its first section, when recounting the primordial story of Adam and Eve from 
Genesis, al-Ya‘qubi’s work reflects a clear affinity with the Syriac Book of the 
Cave of Treasures.>> The Cave of Treasures, moreover, comes across as a care- 
fully structured biblical exposition with a clear theological purpose - serving 
to establish a direct link between Adam and Christ — that reflects an under- 
lying Christian character.5® As he adopts this text, however, al-Ya‘qubi omits 
many of the Christian typologies, replacing them with more Islamic ones.5" 

The Tarih is one of the earliest Islamic histories that employs the four 
canonical Gospels as its main source for the biography of Jesus.5 The stories 
recounted in al-Ya‘qubi’s work will become the regular stock in trade of later 
authors in various genres.5? Although al-Ya‘qubi uses passages from all four 
Gospels, the Gospels of Matthew and John will be discussed here to illustrate 
the influence of the Bible on al-Ya‘qubi's writing, after exploring his version of 
the story of Adam and Eve. 


2.24 Al-Ya‘qubi’s Adam and Eve 

The story of Adam and Eve in the Tarih of al-Ya‘qubi exemplifies the quota- 
tion of a non-canonical, or apocryphal, narrative loosely based on the biblical 
account. The author retains one part of the canonical story found in the Cave 
of Treasures, however, with his retelling of this event: Adam and Eve eat the 
fruit of the tree, and this reveals their nakedness to each other, causing them to 


54 Adang, Muslim Writers, 38. 

55 Toepel, “Cave of Treasures,” 540-84. Toepel's translation is based on the Eastern Iraqi 
manuscript (1709 CE) British Museum Codex Add. 25875, a version that merges the 
Eastern and Western Syriac recensions of the text (534); for other Syriac recensions 
Toepel consulted, see the seminal work by Su-Min Ri, La caverne des trésors: Les deux 
recensions syriaques (Leuven: Peeters, 1987). For the most recent critical study, see 
Sergey Minov, “Date and Provenance of the Cave of Treasures: A Reappraisal,’ HG 20/1 
(2016): 129-229; also Clemens Leonhard, “Observations on the Date of the Syriac Cave of 
Treasures,’ in P.M. Michéle Daviau, John William Wevers and Michael Weigle, eds., The 
World of the Aramaeans 111: Studies in Language and Literature in Honour of Paul-Eugéne 
Dion (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001), 255-93. Toepel presents a similar argu- 
ment in his Die Adam- und Seth Legenden im Syrischen Buch der Schatzhóhle (csco 618, 
Subsidia 119; Leuven: Peeters, 2006), 22-3; Su-Min Ri, “La caverne des trésors: Problèmes 
d'analyse littéraire" in Han J.W. Drijvers, René Lavenant, Corrie Molenberg and 
Gerrit J. Reinink, eds., rv Symposium Syriacum 1984 (OCA 224; Rome: Pontifical Institutum 
Studiorum Orientalium, 1987), 183-90. 

56  Toepel, “Cave of Treasures,” 531-6. 

57 Adang, Muslim Writers, 117. 

58 See CMRI, s.v. “al-Ya‘qubi.” 

59 See, for example, the “story of Iblis” in al-Tabari’s Gàmi' al-Bayān, 1:561-2. 
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hide and cover.® Other literary features include the three hours Adam and Eve 
spent on the earth before entering the garden, and the three hours they dwelt 
“in bliss and honor" while in the garden; these designations of time correspond 
directly with those in the Cave of Treasures. 

That Adam and Eve dwelt in a garden located on the earth is a concept that 
is foreign to the Islamic cosmology relating to this event. According to Muslim 
paradisiacal tradition, the garden, or “Paradise,” does not exist in the same spa- 
tially identical realm as the earth since Adam and Eve are expelled to the earth 

from Paradise.® This strongly indicates that the biblical, albeit apocryphal, 
story has been admitted into al-Ya‘qubi’s Islamic historical paradigm for this 
primeval episode. Further, when the Quran remains silent, al-Ya‘qubi has no 
problem filling in the details with biblical material he deems authoritative; this 
occurs also in his story of Jesus. 


2.2.2 Al-Ya‘qubi’s Jesus 

Al-Ya'qübi begins his historical narrative on Jesus by collecting all of the names 
of the hawariyyun (disciples) together from the four Gospels.5? He then cites 
the opening of Matthew 13 — “Then Matthew says in the Gospel, ‘in the gene- 
alogy of the Messiah, Jesus son of David, son of Abraham" ( fa-amma Matta 
fa-inna-hü qûl ft l-Ingil ft nasab al-masih L-Isü'a ibn Dawud ibn Ibrahim).®4 In 
this context, al-Ya‘qubi also introduces Hirudus (King Herod) from Matthew 2:1; 
this initiates a rather lengthy set of biblical citations that covers the first half 
of Matthew in only six pages of text.® Thus al-Ya‘qubi’s dependence on the bib- 
lical record in Matthew demonstrates that he believes the text to be authorita- 
tive enough to allow it to shape his own history of quranic figures and events. 


60  ALYa'qübi, Ta’rih, 1:5; cf. Cave of Treasures, 428-20 (Toepel, "Cave of Treasures", 543). 

61  AlLYaqübi, Ta’rih, 1:5; cf. Cave of Treasures, 53 (Toepel, “Cave of Treasures’, 543). 

62 See EQ, s.v. "Paradise" This concept finds root in the writings of not a few Jewish and 
Christian authors, spanning the 1st-16th centuries CE; see Alessandro Scafi, “Epilogue: A 
Heaven on Earth,” in Markus Bockmuehl and Guy G. Stroumsa, eds., Paradise in Antiquity: 
Jewish and Christian Views (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 210-20; here 
Scafi provides concise summaries of the authors' contributions to this volume, as well 
as his own conclusions. For a discussion on Jewish, Christian and Muslim conceptions 
of Paradise and its location, see Gabriel S. Reynolds, The Quran and Its Biblical Subtext 
(London: Routledge, 2010), 59-64. 

63 Al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rih, 1:68; for a French translation of all four Gospels from the Ta’rih, see 
André Ferré, "L'historien al-Yaqübi et les Evangiles,” IC 3 (1977): 65-83. 

64  ALYaqubi, Ta’rih, 1:69. 

65 Ibid., 169-75: Matthew 2:1, 10-11, 13-14, 22-23; 3:13-15; 4:1-7, 10; 5:1-3, 6, 13-14, 21-22, 25, 
27-9, 32, 34-5, 39-44, 46; 6:1, 3, 5-6, 9-13, 16-20; 7:4, 6-7, 13-18, 24-7; 14:3—5, 8, 10-13. 
Cf. Martin Accad, “The Gospels in the Muslim Discourse of the Ninth to the Fourteenth 
Centuries: An Exegetical Inventorial Table (Parts 1-1۷ (۲ ICMR 14/1-4 (2003): 82-91 and 
207-1. 
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Al-Ya‘qubi also quotes a passage that contains some of the most robust 
Christology in the New Testament, namely the Johannine Prologue (John 1:1-18; 
he omits v. 3).56 Granted, he does not interpret the text as one in the Christian 
tradition, but its presence in al-Ya'qübi's historical account endows the bib- 
lical text with a certain amount of authority, as will be shown below. In his 
Tables, Martin Accad used a system for evaluating the levels of authority 
different authors placed on the Gospels. When this system was applied to 
al-Ya‘qubi’s quotation of John 11-9, according to Accad it passes as an authori- 
tative document: 


Before everything was the word, and the word was with God, and God 
was the word. He was before all things. In him there was life, and the life 
was the light of men; that light shines in the darkness, and the darkness 
has not overtaken it. There was a man sent by God, and he was called 
John. He came as witness in order to bear witness about the light so that 
people might be led to believe on account of him. He was not the light, 
because the true light had not yet shined, but it was coming out into 
the world.58 


Al-Ya‘qubi retains Yuhanna for the name “John” rather than using Yahya, a 
small matter, but one that demonstrates the integrity he maintains for the 
text.9? The inclusion of John 11-9 also conveys al-Ya‘qubi’s sense of commit- 
ment to the presentation of a full Gospel narrative for the life of Jesus. As theo- 
logically — and philosophically — dense as this part of the prologue is, in terms 
of the Christian tradition, it is especially surprising to find it transmitted so 
well. The remaining verses of al-Ya‘qub’'s version of the prologue (John 110-18) 
are, according to Accad, from an islamicized translation, with the exception 
of 1:1 — “He came to his own [people], but his own [people] did not receive 
him" (ila hassati-hi ata wa-hassatu-hu lam taqbal-hu) — and will not therefore 
be discussed here. 


66 See Philip Schaff, ed. and trans., The Homilies of St. John Chrysostom: Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, 1st series, vol. 14 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), 10-54; Thomas Aquinas/ 
Fabian L. Archer, O.P., trans., Commentary on the Gospel of John, 2 vols. (Lander: The 
Aquinas Institute, 2013), 111-84; Ernst Haenchen, John 1: Hermeneia, A Critical and 
Historical Commentary on the Bible (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1984), 101-40. 

67 . Accad, “Gospels in the Muslim Discourse,” 71-3. 

68 2 Al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rih, 1:75 (the translation is my own). 

Inthe Quran, the name "John" is always rendered Yahya (cf. Q3:39; 6:85; 19:7, 12; 21:90). On‏ و6 
the name “Yahya,” see Arthur Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an (Leiden: Brill,‏ 


a” 


2007), 290; see also E12, s.v. “Yahya b. Zakariyya'. 
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The Ta’rih of al-Ya‘qubi stands as the first in the genre of Islamic histori- 
cal writing to recapitulate the apocryphal, Syriac Christian story of Adam and 
Eve that later became common in other Islamic literature. For the history of 
Jesus, moreover, al-Ya‘qubi relies on canonical Gospel material, furnishing a 
passage of the highest Christological caliber to be found in the New Testament. 
Even though the excerpt from the Johannine Prologue supports a multitude of 
Christian doctrines, al-Ya‘qubi nevertheless adopts it in his Ta rth where it then 
becomes integrated into Islamic history. Thus we observe one of the earliest, 
non-polemical appropriations of biblical and para-biblical material in Islam 
that comes the closest to Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'r's use of the Bible centu- 
ries later. 


2.3 Hadit Literature and the Bible 

The biblical references that crop up in the canonical hadith collections are 
mostly presented in a paraphrased form, seldom, if ever, in direct quotations 
attributed to biblical sources. Jewish referents appear far more frequently 
in the hadith literature, and Christians, less 90.20 Sometimes, however, both 
groups appear together in an account used for parabolic teaching. One of 
the best examples of this kind of "reworking" involves a close paraphrase of 
Matthew 201-16 in the hadit al-igarah (hadith of the wage). Ibn Barragan 
and al-Biqaà both connect the hadith of the wage to their biblical interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel of Matthew and the Quran, a tafsir context explained in 
detail in chapter 6. The hermeneutical value of this hadith warrants a full quo- 
tation here: 


The Messenger of God said, "Your end will only be like those commu- 
nities who passed before you, like between the afternoon and the sun- 
set. A parable of you and the Jews and the Christians is that of a man 
who hired workers and said, ‘Who will work for me until the middle of 
the day for a qirat?' So the Jews worked until the middle of the day for a 
qtrat. Then he said, "Who will work from the middle of the day till the late 
afternoon for two qirats?’ And the Christians worked. Then he said, ‘Who 
will work from the late afternoon prayers until the sunset for four girats? 


70 Cook, "Christians and Christianity in Hadit’ 80. See also Uri Rubin, The Eye of the 
Beholder: The Life of Muhammad as Viewed by the Early Muslims; A Textual Analysis 
(Princeton: Darwin Press, 1995), 238-42; cf. s.v. “Nasara, Nasràni" with s.v. "Yahud, Yahudi" 
in A.J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane: Les six livres, le Musnad 
dal-Darimi, le Muwatta’ de Malik, le Musnad de Ahmad ibn Hanbal (Leiden: Brill, 1936). 
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But you who work from late afternoon prayers until the sunset for four 
qiráts, are only receiving the wage double. So the Jews and the Christians 
were angered, and said ‘We have worked more and received less!’ He said, 
‘Have I refused any of your rightful due?’ They said, ‘No.’ He said, ‘This is 
my generosity given to whom ۱ ””! 


The similarity in structure and content of this hadith with the Matthean text 
is undeniable. Only in this passage, rather than depicting the three kinds of 


«۱ «“ 


laborers as “early,” “midday” and “late,” with respect to their hour of arrival, 
as in the Gospel parable, the laborers are now, respectively, Jews, Christians 
and Muslims in this hadith. Moreover, the eschatological tone is more pro- 
nounced in this version compared with the biblical account.’”* This suggests 
some influence from the eschatological motifs found in the later layers of the 
quranic corpus.?? The hadith of the wage follows the structure and content of 
Matthew 202-16, with the exception of a switch in the dramatis persone. The 
parabolic teaching in the Matthean text provides the author(s) of the hadith an 
opportunity to tell their own story in a way that extends to all three Abrahamic 
traditions, with the Muslim character in the lead role. 

The shift in the characters to Jews, Christians and Muslims communicates 
a clear Islamic agenda for this passage. The groups of Jews and Christians 
comprise the naysaying and ungrateful crowd. Whether this reflects the reli- 
gious and political context of the hadith's composition can never be known 
definitively. However, if these sayings are believed to reflect the development 
of Islamic maxims, albeit gleaned from the parables and wisdom literature of 
previous traditions, then the hadith ought to be regarded as a window through 
which to look at the world of early Muslim discourse and its compositional 


71 Cook, “Christians and Christianity in Hadit,' 81; the translation is based on Cook's with 
minor deviations. See Muhammad b. Ismail al-Buhari/Halil Ma'mün Sihà, ed., Sahih 
al-Buhari (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifah, 2010), reports 557, 2268-9, 2271 and 3459; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal/Su'ayb al-Arna'üt, ‘Adil Mur&id and ‘Amir Gadban, eds., Musnad al-imam Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, 51 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risalah, 1999), vol. 8 report 4508; Muhammad 
b. Isa al-Tirmidi/Bassar ‘Awwad Ma'ruf, ed., al-Gami‘ al-kabir, 6 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Garb 
al-Islami, 1996), vol. 4 report 2871. 

72 Cook, “Christians and Christianity in Hadit,” 81. 

73 See 077-92, 95-6, 99-104, 107 and 1n; Nicolai Sinai, "The Eschatological Kerygma of 

the Early Quran,” in Hagit Amirav, Emmanouela Grypeou and Guy Stroumsa, eds., 

Apocalypticism and Eschatology in Late Antiquity: Encounters in the Abrahamic Religions, 

61-811 Centuries (Leuven: Peeters, 2017), 219-66. 
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milieu.” A similar way of using biblical quotation to the method used in the 
hadith here can also be seen in the body of wisdom and ascetic literature 
known as zuhd, discussed next. 


2.4 Zuhd Literature and the Bible 

Early Islamic piety drew deeply from the biblical well of ascetic teachings, as 
Muslims searched for texts to supplement the ethical maxims of the Quran. 
The figure of Jesus, in particular, became a standard biblical "sage" espousing 
Islamic truisms in the zuhd (renunciation) literature.” While these sayings 
generally consist of paraphrased quranic verse, some reflect a clear depen- 
dence on the Bible. As an example, consider the following citation, from a 
work of “edifying tales.” No ascription is given to the author, but the text is a 
remarkable example of the transmission of canonical biblical material, with 
the appearance of the Lord's prayer from the Gospel of Matthew: 


Our Lord, whose throne is in the heavens, our Lord who is in the heavens, 
may His name be holy. Your will is fulfilled in the heavens and on the 
earth; just as Your mercy is in the heavens, make it on the earth. Forgive 
us our sins and our misdeeds, for You are the Forgiving, the Merciful One. 
O God, cause mercy to descend from Your mercy, and healing from Your 
healing upon the pain suffered by so-and-so."6 


The heart of Matthew 6:9-13 can be observed clearly here. The only part that 
gives any indication of a Muslim translation is the phrase al-Gafir al-Rahim 
(the Forgiving, the Merciful One).”” 

There are other examples of Gospel translations in the zuhd corpus that 
could be cited; however, the correlation between the form and content of 
this single reference with the Matthean text suffices for the purposes of this 
section."? This passage from the zuhd literature exemplifies the far-reaching 


74 See Uri Rubin, Between Bible and Qur'an: the Children of Israel and the Islamic Self-Image 
(Princeton: Darwin Press, 1999), 2-4. 

75 Khalidi, Muslim Jesus, 22. 

76 Cook, “New Testament Citations," 196; cf. Abū ‘Ali al-Muhassin b. ‘Ali al-Tanühi (ca. 3rd/ 
9th century), al-Farag bad al-sidda (Beirut: np, 1978), 1:130. 

77 Cook, “New Testament Citations,” 196. 

78 In Khalidi’s Muslim Jesus, the following short saying is listed: “Jesus said, ‘Place your trea- 
sures in heaven, for the heart of man is where his treasure is" (71); cf. Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855) /Isam Harastani and Muhammad Ibrahim Zagli, eds., Kitab al-zuhd (Beirut: 
Dar al-Gil, 1994), report 313. This appears to be a close translation of Matthew 6:21 
(Luke 12:34): “For where your treasure is, there your heart will be also.’ 
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affect that the simple, biblical prose of the Lord's Prayer had on the Muslim 
ascetic who transmitted it. And its very presence in such a vast corpus of wis- 
dom literature speaks to the enduring quality of that biblical text. ZuAd writ- 
ings will reappear in the introduction to chapter 6 (on Matthew 19-20) with 
an emphasis on the eschatological import of Jesus's sayings to which the early 
Muslim ascetics were drawn. 


2.5 Dala'il al-nubuwwah Literature and the Bible 

Like the authors of the ascetic zuAd works, oftentimes authors of works of 
dala'il al-nubuwwah (proofs of prophethood) appropriate the Bible for their 
own apologetic ends. The development of Muslim apologetics around the 
biblical text occurred naturally as the newest Abrahamic tradition strove to 
establish itself — and its sacred book — as a genuine revelation and confession 
of faith.”9 It is no coincidence, therefore, that in one of the earliest surviving 
recensions of Muhammad's biography, a profession of his prophethood comes 
from a Christian, Waraqah b. Nawfal, a man *who had become a Christian 
and read the scriptures and learned from those that follow the Torah and the 
Gospels."5? Waraqah's testimony concerning Muhammad’s legitimacy as a 
prophet immediately follows the passage from the Gospel of John (15:23-16:31) 
discussed in $2.1.2 above. Thus the biblical text is marshaled for apologetic 
ends, underscored by Waraqah's subsequent profession of faith.8! This exam- 
ple from the Sirah demonstrates that, at a relatively early stage in the Islamic 
tradition, Muslim exegesis of the Bible emerged as a form of proof-texting to 
validate Islamic doctrinal claims.8? 


79 For early Muslim beliefs on the foretelling of Muhammad's prophethood in the Jewish 
and Christian scriptures, see Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder, 21-43; also Lazarus-Yafeh, 
Intertwined Worlds, 75-110. 

80 Ibn Hi8am, Sirah, 11. 

81 Ibn Hisam, Sirah, 11. 

82 The two earliest extant works in the genre of apologetic literature are ‘Ali b. Rabban 
al-Tabar''s (d. 251/865) Kitab al-din wa-l-dawla (Ebied and Thomas, Polemical Works of ‘Ali 
al-Tabari); and Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Qutaybah's (d. 276/889) Alam al-nubuwwah. Ibn 
Qutaybah’s text is preserved, in part, in Ibn al-Gawzi (d. 597/1200)/Mustafa Abd al-Wahid, 
ed., al-Wafa’ bi-ahwal al-Mustafa (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Hadita, 1966). For the first eight 
sections of the text, see Schmidtke, "The Muslim Reception of Biblical Materials,” 249-74; 
the work of Ibn Qutaybah referenced by Schmidtke is a separate version from that found 
in Ibn al-Gawzi, and only exists in manuscript form in the Dar al-Kutub al-Zahiriyya. 
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2.5.1 ‘Abd al-Gabbar’s Critique of Christianity 
In what follows, the “proofs” genre will be exemplified by the first part of ‘Abd 
al-Gabbar al-Asadabadi’s (d. 415/1025) “critique” of Christianity (hereafter, 
Critique).®3 The Critique is found in his larger work, Tatbit dala'il al-nubuwwah 
(Confirmation of the Proofs of Prophecy), and is divided into three parts: 
introduction, doctrine and practice.5* What makes the Critique an interest- 
ing choice, and natural segue into the next section on polemics, is that 'Abd 
al-Gabbàr views polemics and apologetics as two sides of the same coin; that 
is, he realizes that claims to prophethood are not solely about Muhammad, 
but Jesus also. In the Critique, he seeks to deconstruct the Christian teach- 
ings on Jesus's divinity - trinitarian doctrine included - in order to show that 
Christians have, in fact, contrived fallacious arguments about Jesus, thus dem- 
onstrating that Muhammad was right to reject them.95 

In the first section of the Critique, ‘Abd al-Gabbar explicates the Christian 
doctrines found in the Qur'an as a proof of Muhammad's prophethood.96 He 
does this on the basis of Muhammad's ability to refute two claims about Jesus 
using surat al-Ma'idah (Q5:17, 72-3, 75, 116): “God is the Messiah, the son of 
Mary" (inna llaha huwa l-masthu ibn Maryama) and “God is the third of the 
three" (inna llaha talitu talatatin).8" After providing a summary of Christian 
beliefs in support of these two concepts, ‘Abd al-Gabbar argues for a miracu- 
lous impartation of this knowledge from God to Muhammad that becomes 
the quranic refutation concerning these Christian teachings on the Trinity.88 
There was no other way for Muhammad to know such things, according to 
‘Abd al-Gabbar, since he did not read the Christian scriptures, nor were there 


83 The version of the Critique consulted here is Gabriel S. Reynolds's Critique of Christian 
Origins. Reynolds coined the label “the Critique of Christian Origins" in another work, 
A Muslim Theologian in the Sectarian Milieu: ‘Abd al-Jabbar and the Critique of Christian 
Origins (Leiden: Brill, 2004). See also S.K. Samir's edited Arabic version in H. Putman, 
Léglise et [Islam sous Timothée 1 (Beirut: Dar al-Maáriq, 1986), 2uff. 

84 ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Utman, ed. Tatbit dala'il al-nubuwwah, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Arabiyya, 
1960). Following citations refer to the sections as i, ii and iii, respectively, for the introduc- 
tion, doctrine and practice. 

85 Reynolds, Critique of Christian Origins, xlv. 

86 ‘Abdal-Gabbar, Critique, i.1—75. For an analysis of the historical environment, the content 
and the structure of ‘Abd al-Gabbar’s treatise, see Reynolds, Muslim Theologian, 19-137. 

87 The English translation consulted throughout this book is Alan Jones’s The Quran 
(Cambridge: Gibb Memorial Trust, 2007) with minor deviations. 

88  "Abdal-Gabbàr, Critique, i.8-18. 
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said to be Christians in Mecca at that time.®9 This, he maintains, is one of the 
signs of Muhammad's prophethood.?9 

Next, ‘Abd al-Gabbar cites the Nicene Creed in toto (1.47—56), in a version of 
East Syrian provenance, as a true articulation of Christian belief, which then 
serves as a jumping off point for his own, extensive biblical reconnoitering.?! 
Citing the Creed becomes something of a topos in the tradition as both Ibn 
Barragan and al-Biqa'i also reference the Council of Nicaea, from which the 
Creed emerged, in order to explain how Christianity and its followers went 
astray after that historic event.9? Abd al-Gabbar uses the Creed to undermine 
those Christian apologists in his context who claim that the Quran is wrong 
in surat a-Ma'idah (Q5:72-3) because Christians do not actually say “God is 
Jesus" or “God is third of three”; by quoting the Creed, ‘Abd al-Gabbar means 
to say, "Yes you do!" which has the added effect of showing that the Quran is 
correct and Muhammad is a prophet — both polemic and apologetic is at work. 

Thecentral claims of the Creed concerning the divine and trinitarian natures 
of Christ are quoted and then refuted, in dialectic fashion, from a myriad of 
texts in all four canonical Gospels, Acts and the epistles to the Philippians, the 
Colossians and the Hebrews.93 ‘Abd al-Gabbar’s use of the biblical corpus in 
his literary one-two punch against Christian doctrine demonstrates the mul- 
tifaceted ways Muslim exegetes of the Bible incorporated material into their 


89 Reynolds rightly annotates this claim on historical grounds, noting that “Islamic sources 
mention the presence of Christians, among them Ethiopian slaves, in Mecca during 
the time of the Prophet Muhammad" (Critique of Christian Origins, 3 n. 7). There is no 
shortage of modern scholarship, moreover, that contends for an extensive Christian pres- 
ence in the Higaz during that time: see Guy Stroumsa, “Jewish Christianity and Islamic 
Origins,” in Behnam Sadeghi, Asad Q. Ahmed, Adam Silverstein and Robert Hoyland, eds., 
Islamic Cultures, Islamic Contexts: Essays in Honor of Professor Patricia Crone (Leiden: 
Brill, 2015), 76-91; Jacques Waardenburg, “The Early Period: 610-650" and “The Medieval 
Period: 650-1500,” in Jacques Waardenburg, ed., Muslim Perceptions of Other Religions: A 
Historical Survey (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), 3-69; J. Spencer Trimingham, 
Christianity Among the Arabs in Pre-Islamic Times (London: Longman, 1979); W.M. Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1956); Henri Lammens, LArabie 
occidentale avant L'Hégire (Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 1928); Richard Bell, The Origin 
of Islam in Its Christian Environment (London: Macmillan, 1926). 

9o ‘Abd al-Gabbar, Critique, i.24. 

91 Reynolds, Critique of Christian Origins, 5 n. 14, 6 n. 17 and 7 n. 18. A similar version of the 
Creed can be found in the treatise of the Egyptian Maliki jurist al-Qarafi, the Agwiba, 
which will be treated in §2.6 below. 

92 Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, 5:305-6; 21-105, Nazm al-durar, 7:464. 

93 ‘Abd al-Gabbar, Critique, i131-226: Matthew 1:1; 3:16-17; 11:27; 12:8; 13:16-17; Mark 1:9-11; 2:28; 
12:35—7; Luke 1:26—7, 31-5, 39-44; 3:21-2; 6:5; 10:23-4; John 1:1; 5:18; 8:14, 56-8; 9:35-8; 10:38; 
14:10-11, 20, 28; 17:21-3; Acts 10:38; Philippians 2:5-6; Colossians 115-17; Hebrews 1:1-2. 
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treatises to meet their specific apologetic needs. In the case of 'Abd al-Gabbar, 
he wed the two genres of polemics and apologetics in one distinctive critique. 

Furthermore, ‘Abd al-Gabbar’s Critique demonstrates that the line between 
some genres can, at times, become blurred. The author marshaled the bibli- 
cal proofs and creeds in an attempt to refute Christian dogma (polemics) on 
the one hand, and to defend Muhammad’s prophetic role (apologetics) on 
the other. He succeeds at bringing the full weight of Muslim polemics against 
Christianity to bear on his defense of Muhammad's prophethood by engaging 
Christian doctrine through its reception in the tradition, in the form of the 
Nicene Creed, as well as by appropriating material from the Bible. 


2.6 Radd “ala l-nasara wa-l-yahud Literature and the Bible 
As the Islamic tradition developed, Muslim scholars further propagated the 
method of interpretation observed in both the Sirah and in the dalëil al- 
nubuwwah literature. The writings of the ahl al-kitab (Scripture People) proved 
instrumental for establishing a variety of methods for bolstering the quranic 
message and securing Muhammad's place as the final prophet. With the con- 
tinued use of the Bible in several literary contexts, the hermeneutics employed 
began to produce a robust set of theological and philosophical counterargu- 
ments to Christianity within the genre of polemical treatises.9?^ 

As an example, this section looks to Ahmad b. Idris al-Sanhagi al-Qarafi’s 
(d. 684/1285) treatise, the Agwiba. The Agwiba was composed in response to 
a letter in Arabic written originally by the Melkite bishop of Sidon, Paul of 
Antioch, who was corresponding with a Muslim friend; the letter was revised a 
century later (ca. 13th century CE) by a Cypriot Christian.?5 Al-Qarafi’s treatise 


94 Adang notes that from the first four Islamic centuries, there are no extant polemical 
works against Judaism, only Christianity; "Medieval Muslim Polemics," 143. For a contras- 
tive look at a 15th c. cE Islamic polemical treatise from Andalusia and al-Biqa‘’s posi- 
tion towards the Bible, see Walid A. Saleh, “Reflections on Muslim Hebraism: Codex 
Vindobonensis Palatinus and al-Biqa'i in Suzanne Conkliin Akbari and Karla Mallette, 
eds., A Sea of Languages: Rethinking the Arabic Role in Medieval Literary History (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 2013), 71-81. 

95 On the general reception history of Paul's letter, see P. Khoury, Paul d'Antioche, évêque 
melkite de Sidon (x11* s.) (Beirut: np, 1964), 8-18; Samir K. Samir, “Notes sur la ‘Lettre à 
un musulman de Sidon’ de Paul d’Antioche,’ OLP 24 (1993): 180-90. For a more detailed 
analysis of its substance, see Alexander Treiger “The Christology of the Letter from 
the People of Cyprus,’ JECS 65 (2013): 21-48; David Thomas, “The Letter from Cyprus or 
Letters from Cyprus?,’ in S. Torallas Tovar and Juan Pedro Monferrer-Sala, eds., Cultures 
in Contact: Transfer of Knowledge in the Mediterranean Context: Selected Papers (Cordoba: 
CNERU; Beirut: CEDRAC, Oriens Academic, 2013), 263-74; idem, "Christian-Muslim Mis- 
understanding in the Fourteenth Century: The Correspondence between Christians in 
Cyprus and Muslims in Damascus,’ in M. Haddad et al., eds., Towards a Cultural History of 
the Mamluk Era (Beirut: Orient-Institut; Würzburg: Ergon, 2010), 13-30. 
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was the first of three Muslim refutations provoked by this letter, the second 
and third being Ibn Taymiyyah's (d. 728/1328) al-Gawab al-sahih li-man bad- 
dala din al-masih and Ibn Abi Talib al-Dima&qr's (d. 727/1327) Gawab risálat 
ahl gazirat qubrus.99 The Agwiba is comprised of four parts, the third of which 
contains a section on the topic of sin, repentance and salvation that will be 
used here to exemplify al-Qarafi's polemic.9” 


2.6.1 Al-Qarafi on Primordial Sin 

The polemic al-Qarafi presents against the Christian doctrine of original sin 
relies on two crucial arguments.? Using the biblical text, he breaks apart the 
doctrine, challenging its assumptions of Adam’s repentance and the transfer- 
ability of Adam’s sin. Regarding Adam’s repentance for his transgression in the 
garden in Genesis 3, al-Qarafi presents a disjunctive proposition to expose the 
theological conundrum: “Did Adam repent [to God] or not?” (Adam ilay-hi 
Lsalàm taba wa-anaba am la).9? 

An affirmation of Adam's repentance, al-Qarafi argues, strips the doctrine 
of the crucifixion of its efficacy, and thus nullifies Jesus's payment; if, however, 
Christians conclude that Adam did not repent, this would contradict Jesus's 
own words in Mark روكت ط1:14‎ which al-Qarafi understands to be a confirma- 
tion of Islamic 7ب ا‎ 
Lzamana (“Jesus went into Galilee proclaiming that the time had drawn 
near [...]”).1°° Aside from adducing this text, he does not offer any scriptural 
evidence for Adam's repentance in the Bible. 


96 Diego R. Sarrió Cucarella, Muslim-Christian Polemics across the Mediterranean: The 
Splendid Replies of Shihab al-Din al-Qaraft (d. 684/1285) (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 1. For Ibn 
Taymiyyah's al-Gawab al-sahih, see ‘Ali b. Hasan b. Nasir et al., eds., al-Gawab al-sahih li- 
man baddala din al-masih, 7 vols. (Riyadh: Dar al-Asima, 1993-99), with a partial transla- 
tion in Michel, Muslim Theologian's Response. For al-Dimashqj’s reply, see Rifaat Y. Ebied 
and David Thomas, eds. and trans., Muslim-Christian Polemic during the Crusades: The 
Letter from the People of Cyprus and Ibn Abi Talib al-Dimashqi's Response (Leiden: Brill, 
2005). 

97 While the first (53-176) and second parts (179-283) of the Agwiba address the questions 
from Paul's Letter as a systematic response to the mainly Christian objections, the third 
part (287-413) moves from defense to offense, as al-Qarafi launches into counterargu- 
ments to his opponents queries; while the fourth part (417-63) contains a selection of 
texts from the Hebrew Bible and New Testament offered up as a proof for Muhammad's 
prophethood. For the structural arrangement of the Agwiba, see Sarrió Cucarella, 
Muslim-Christian Polemics, 65-8. 

98 Here the general outline of the topic comes from Sarrió Cucarella's treatment of this 
section of al-Qarafi’s text, which follows the latter's flow of thought point-by-point; the 
Arabic edition was also consulted. 

99  Sarrió Cucarella, Muslim-Christian Polemics, 205-9 (al-Qarafi, Afwiba, 299—302). 

ioo = Al-Qarafi, Agwiba, 300. 
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Al-Qarafi explains to his Muslim audience that, according to Christians, the 
ransom Jesus pays can be equated with the slain ram that ransomed Isaac in 
Genesis 22:13; he uses Ishmael in his example rather than Isaac, and then quali- 
fies it later with the caveat "and in their writings God, most High, ransomed 
Isaac with a ram" (wa-ft kutubi-him an Allahu fida? Ishaq bi-kabs).9! Al-Qarafi 
goes on to suggest that Abel, as a son of Adam, or even another ram, would 
have done the job to pay for Adam's transgression, and, going even further, 
contends that the best way to redeem Adam and his descendants would have 
been to punish the disbelievers rather than using innocent blood.!?? 

The second polemical blow al-Qarafi lands challenges the transferability of 
Adam's sin, which, he argues, is not biblical at all. To support his claim, he 
quotes several texts. First, he presents Genesis 4:7, where God speaks to Cain: in 
ahsanta yuqbalu min-ka; wa-in lam tuhsin fa-inna l-hatrata rabidatun bi-babi-ka 
(“If you do well, it will be accepted from you. But if you do not do well, sin is 
lurking at your door")./93 Next, he marshals a quotation from Ezekiel 18:20, la 
ahada l-waladu bi-hatiati l-walidi wa-la l-walidu bi-hatiati l-waladi; taharatu 
Ltahiri la-hu takünu wa-hatratu Lhati'i ‘alay-hi takunu (“A child shall not suf- 
fer for the iniquity of a parent, nor the parent suffer for the iniquity of a child; 
the righteous shall be his own, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be his 
own"). Al-Qarafi uses this line from Ezekiel to support a quranic maxim from 
surat al-Fatir (Q3538): wa-la taziru waziratun wizra uhrà (“No laden soul bears 
the burden of another").10^ Al-Qarafi goes on to cite a passage from Psalm 4:2-5 
to further bolster his claim for the individual nature of sin and repentance: 


O sons of men, how long will you bear my weight on (your) heart so? Will 
(you) then love vain (words) and go after lies? Be angry, but do not sin; 
think on these things in your hearts; repent of it while lying on your side 
(in bed); make righteous sacrifices to God, and put yourtrustin the Lord.!05 


These biblical texts, al-Qarafi argues, demonstrate that sin and repentance are 
personal matters, and thus no crucifixion was required of the Lord, nor is any 
future atonement for sin incumbent upon the children of Adam.!06 

Al-Qarafi looks to Abel rather than to Jesus as a more suitable ransom, 
mainly because it seems illogical for God to trap people in disbelief dur- 
ing the five thousand years between the time of Abel and the time of Jesus 


101 Ibid., 300. 

102 Sarrió Cucarella, Muslim-Christian Polemics, 207-8 (al-Qarafi, Agwiba, 301-2). 
103 Al-Qarafi, Agwiba, 301. 

104 Ibid., 301-2. 

105 Ibid., 302. 

106 Ibid., 302. 
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without any chance of redemption. To conclude his argument, al-Qarafi cites 
two texts from Matthew, stating firstly from Matthew 15:24 that Jesus was only 
sent to save the lost (sheep) of Israel (innt lam ursal illa ila lladina dalli min 
bant isra'il), and secondly from Matthew 9:12 that the healthy are in no need of 
treatment (al-asihha'u la yahtaguna ila [-dawa'i). Therefore, either Jesus's sal- 
vific work on the cross excludes many of Adam's children or those people did 
not require any payment for their sin, which would contradict the Christian 
claim - in the form being refuted here - of universal redemption.!0? 

Al-Qarafi offers up a philosophically challenging form of polemic with the 
use of both the Hebrew Bible and the Gospels. The connections made between 
biblical passages against the abiding nature of sin and the need for repentance 
highlight al-Qarafi’s keen eye for biblical theology, even if his conclusions may 
not be persuasive in modern Christian-Muslim theological discourse. 


2.7 ALTufts Taig on the Bible 

The critical Bible commentary of Nagm al-Din al-Tufi, al-Tatiq ‘ala l-anagil 
al-arba‘a wa-L-ta'liq ‘ala l-tawrah wa-'ala gayriha min kutub al-anbiy@’ (Critical 
Commentary on the Four Gospels, the Torah and Other Books of the Prophets), 
embodies a centuries-long engagement with Judeo-Christian scriptures within 
Islam’s dialectic history. The Ta'liq should be considered a genre in its own 
right as an unprecedented attempt by a Muslim scholar to write a commentary 
on the Bible in his own tafsir-like fashion,!°8 bringing the same linguistic sen- 
sibilities used in quranic exegesis to bear on the Arabic text of the Bible within 
different contexts of interpretation. Al-Tufi's polemical and apologetic motives 
are still made clear, almost in bold, on the opening pages of his commentary: 


I have noticed that a certain Christian has compiled a book in which he 
attacks the religion of Islam and by which he impugns the prophethood 
of Muhammad, peace be upon him. This fills with doubt the weak in 
faith, who lack the ability to draw distinctions. Therefore, I have resolved 
to refute him and to direct against him the proofs that will undermine his 
words. But I have decided to precede this refutation with a discourse on 
the four Gospels, in order, thereby, to cause damage to their opinions and 
to expand upon my subject matter.!09 


107 Sarrió Cucarella, Muslim-Christian Polemics, 209 (al-Qarafi, Agwiba, 302). 

108 Demiri notes that in al-Tüfi's tafsir, al-Isarat al-ilahiyya ila l-mabahit al-usuliyya, he mainly 
uses al-tafsir bi-l-ra’y (interpretation based on individual reasoning) structured on a the- 
matic basis and treating selected verses of, primarily, theological import. His approach to 
the Bible in the Ta'liq is arranged in the same way as he moves "verse-by-verse or passage- 
by-passage" reflecting on dogmatic-theological questions; see Demiri, Muslim Exegesis, 53. 

109 AlTufi Ta'liq, ۰ 
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While his agenda is apparent, al-Tüfi's reading of the Gospels and the Torah 
is expansive and theologically rich with insights that build upon established 
Muslim exegesis while also offering new insights on the Arabic Bible. And it is 
from the angle of linguistic observations in al-Tufi’s Ta'lig that it will be briefly 
explored here. 


2.7.1 An Arabic Version of the Bible in the Ta'liq 

Al-Tufi's commentary provides an apt segue into the Arabic versions of the 
Bible available in the Cairo of the 8th/14th-9th/15th centuries, discussed in 
detail in chapter 3. Demiri's work on the transmission of the Arabic Bible 
via the Ta'liq sheds light on the translations that existed at that time.!? One 
way to identify particular Arabic versions and the faith communities among 
which they circulated relates to the arrangement of the liturgical calendar 
(and the rubrics) typically found in the opening folios of the manuscript.!!! 
A]-Tüfi's copy comes from the family line of the “Alexandrian Vulgate" (Hikmat 
Kachouh's family &),!? a version of the Arabic Gospels created in 650/1253 by 
As'ad b. al-Assal from available Arabic translations from Coptic, Syriac and 
Greek Vorlagen.!? The chapter divisions identified in al-Tufi’s Arabic copy dif- 
fer from those of al-Biqa'i's version, and reflect the clear distinctions between 
the arrangement of Gospel texts in Greek and Coptic liturgies, respectively: 
chapter divisions and the readings they demarcate are arranged quite differ- 
ently in a manuscript used in Coptic circles versus those of the Greek church.!4 


110 Demiri, Muslim Exegesis, 64-6. 

111 Anexcellent example of this kind of study is L. Villecourt, E. Tisserant and M. Gaston Wiet, 
“Livre de la lampe des ténèbres et de l'exposition (lumineuse) du service (de l'Église)" 
PO 20/4 (Paris: Librarie de Paris, 1929), 580—733. Note that these calendars often appear at 
the end of the manuscript as well. 

112 Hikmat Kachouh, The Arabic Versions of the Gospels and Their Families, 2 vols. (Ph.D. Thesis 
presented at the University of Birmingham, UK, 2008), 1:214-87, hereafter indicated as 
Arabic Versions (Diss.); both the published version (The Arabic Versions of the Gospels: The 
Manuscripts and Their Families [Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012], referred to as Arabic Versions) 
and Kachouh’s original dissertation are used in this book. 

113 Demiri, Muslim Exegesis, 65. For Ibn al-‘Assal’s contribution, see Kachouh, Arabic Versions, 
329-31; Ronny Vollandt, “Some Historiographical Remarks on Medieval and Early-Modern 
Scholarship of Biblical Versions in Arabic: A Status Quo,” IHIW 1 (2013): 25-42. 

114 Al-Biqāī makes a chapter reference while quoting from the Gospel of Matthew that sup- 
ports the division of his Arabic version according to the Coptic liturgical calendar: *He 
says in the tenth chapter (ft fasl al-'asir min-hi), ‘Pray to your Father secretly, and your 
Father sees the secret and He will give to you openly" (Matthew 6:6). The sixth chapter of 
Matthew's Gospel corresponds with the end of the tenth and the beginning of the elev- 
enth chapter in the Coptic calendar. But al-Tüfi quotes from Matthew “chapter fifty-three” 
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The distinction between al-Tüfi's Arabic version and that of al-Biqa seems 
plausible given the latter's context in 15th-century Cairo." 


2.7.2 Linguistic Observations on the Arabic Bible in the Ta'liq 

In his prologue, al-Tufi presents the structure of his commentary according 
to three main themes: the Ingil of the Quran in relation to the four canonical 
Gospels; the Christian doctrine of the Trinity; and other Christian doctrines, 
such as the Incarnation, Jesus's divinity, miracles and the use of filial language 
in the Gospels." Of these three varied foci it is the last one, namely, filial lan- 
guage and the linguistic counterarguments surrounding al-Tufi’s response, 
that is unique when compared to the general Muslim exegesis of biblical texts. 
Using a report attributed to al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), al-Tufi highlights an 
error made by Christians in understanding the Arabic language that led to the 
doctrine of divine filiation: 


"Learn Arabic! Truly, the Christians went astray because of the omission 
of a single consonantal gemination [Saddah], which they found in the 
Ingil ‘O Jesus! You are my prophet and I have engendered you,’ meaning 
1 have brought you forth as a new-born child’ They pronounced the 
lam in a lightened form (tahfif) and attributed procreation to God.” This 
implies, according to the words of al-Hasan, that in everything that hap- 
pened to Jesus, there was nothing that indicated procreation, apart from 
this expression, while everything else is fabricated.” 


Here al-Tüfi's argument rests squarely on the Arabic text of the Gospels with- 
out considering its original Vorlage.!!8 Later on in the 16110, however, he does 
reflect on the transmission of the Arabic Gospels as a translated text, noting 
the “many verbal inconsistencies between [Matthew and Mark], indicating 
that these Gospels were transmitted according to meaning (bi-ma na)" rather 


which corresponds to Matthew 22 in the Greek calendar (Villecourt, Tisserant and Wiet, 
"Livre de la lampe des ténèbres,” 608—9; cf. al-Tüfi, Ta tq $112). 

115 Fora history of Christian communities in Egypt, see Stefan Timm, Das christlich-koptische 
Agypten in arabischer Zeit, 7 vols. (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1984-2007); for Coptic Christian 
communities under the Islamic caliphate, see Terry G. Wilfong, "The Non-Muslim 
Communities: Christian Communities," in Carl F. Petry, ed., The Cambridge Companion 
to Egypt, vol. 1, Islamic Egypt, 640-1517 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 
175-97. 

116 ۸۱۳, 10110, $85-20. 

117 AlTufi 12119, $18. 

118 Demiri, Muslim Exegesis, 125 n. 41. 
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than verbatim transmission, or by “word” (lafz).!? This problem, according to 
al-Tafi, is compounded by the fact that the Gospels “belong to the ancient past, 
and were translated from a foreign language into Arabic and then passed on 
by different copyists and at different times. Thus it is not surprising that they 
have become distorted (mamsuhatan).” Both of these judgments on the bibli- 
cal text indicate al-Tüfi's awareness of the linguistic problems associated with 
the transmission and reception of the Arabic Gospels. 

One remarkable feature of al-Tüfi's commentary centers on his keen herme- 
neutic ability to make contextual observations while parsing out the Arabic 
grammar of a text to get at other possible meanings. This is typical within 
quranic exegesis, but to see al-Tufi turning that same exegetical lens on the 
Gospels, even if it is for a counterargument, is impressive. This kind of inter- 
pretation is far more common in his commentary on the Gospels than on the 
Hebrew Bible; he does, however, make similar comments a few times in his 
exegesis of Genesis.!20 

The first instance of this kind of linguistic observation occurs in al-Tufi’s exe- 
gesis of the Gospel of Matthew. His use of qarinah (pl. qarin) as “contextual 
indicator" — generally “evidence” — is a means to distinguish between language 
understood (by Christians) to be “literal” versus what is arguably “metaphori- 
cal.” For example, in Matthew 2:13, “From Egypt have I called My son,” al-Tüfi 
argues that the contextual indicator (qarinah) implies that “son” actually means 
“servant.”!21 And, more generally related to filial language, while reflecting on 
Matthew 5:16, “Let your light shine before the people, that they may see your 
good deeds and glorify your Father who is in the heavens,” he argues that simi- 
lar examples referring to God as “Father” and Jesus as “son” belong to the inde- 
pendent contextual indicators (qara'in) that prove what is meant by “sonship” 
(bunuwwah) and “fatherhood” (ubuwwah) is really “servanthood” ('ubudiyyah) 
and “divinity” (ilahiyyah), respectively.!2? When interpreting Matthew 23:8-10, 
al-Tüfi's use of qara'in becomes more evident in his analysis of “Do not seek for 
yourselves a teacher on earth, for your teacher is one, the Christ, and you are 
all brethren. And do not seek for yourselves a leader on earth, for your leader 
is one, the Christ. Also do not seek for yourselves a father on earth, for your 
Father is one, He who is in the heavens": 


119 AlTufi 10110, $181 (Demiri, Muslim Exegesis, 253 n. 20). 

120  AlTufi Ta'lig, $8507 and 519. 

121 AlTüfi Ta'liq, $32. The English translations of the following Matthean texts are taken 
directly from the Ta'lig (Demiri's translation). 

122  AlTufi 10110, $44 (Demiri, Muslim Exegesis, 151). 
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[Christ's] statement, “Do not seek for yourselves a teacher on earth,’ 
meaning “other than me,” refers to what is perceived by the senses; [it 
uses] the pronoun of address and [serves as] a contextual indicator 
(qarinah). Regarding what is perceived by the senses, this is the case 
because he is visible in his true reality on earth among them. So, thereby 
the allegations that he is in the heavens cannot be correct. Regarding the 
use of the pronoun of address, this is the case because he said: "for your 
teacher is Christ" and “your leader is Christ,’ without saying “who is in 
the heavens." Yet, when he mentioned their Father who is God, he said: 
"for your Father is one, He who is in the heavens." Thereby, he indicated 
that [God], the Glorified, is in the heavens and that Christ is not in the 
heavens, but rather he is a teacher on earth, and that there is no teacher 
on it other than him. Regarding the contextual indicator (qarinah), this 
is the case because he uttered this statement in the context of criticiz- 
ing the Pharisees [...] thereby it becomes clear that the implied meaning 
of the statement is: “Do not seek for yourselves a teacher on earth other 
than 3 


His use of context to determine the meaning of Jesus's words shows that al-Tafi 
reached further into the narrative surroundings in order to establish what he 
considered to be a more sensible reading of the Arabic text. 

There is another astute observation to note in al-Tufi's exegesis of the 
Gospel of Mark, which reads, "The first of the commandments is: 'Hear, O 
Israel: The Lord is our God, the Lord is one indeed" (Mark 12:29). In order to 
maintain the unity of God against the Christian’s “amusing fairy tales" (hurafat 
al--mudhikah);?^ he comments that 


[Christ] declares [God's] oneness and that he himself is other than [God], 
because he connected [the noun *God"] to himself in the genitive con- 
struction [evidenced in his saying *our God"], and a genitive construction 
necessitates the differentiation between the governing noun (mudaf) 
and the governed noun (mudaf ilayh). 


While this is seemingly a sophisticated counterargument, al-Tufi may have got- 
ten lost in his own exegesis because he fails to recognize that the Arabic text 
is simply a translation — not the ipsissima verba Iesu — and the grammatical 


123  AlTüfi 10110, $124 (Demiri, Muslim Exegesis, 210-11). 
124  AlTufi 12110, $130. Though al-Tafi is fond of this expression, it does not appear in the 
immediate context. 
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rules of Arabic do not necessarily hold theological weight in this case, as one 
may argue for their reading of the Quran. His attempt is admirable, nonethe- 
less, and the thought he has given to the Arabic Gospel text — with his atom- 
istic, grammatical observations - is on a par with that of a mufassir handling 
the Quran. 


3 Conclusion 


This selection of texts from seven Islamic literary genres provide some back- 
ground and scene-setting for Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa''s use of the Bible. 
As seen above, on many occasions that the Bible is used, authors fail to probe 
more deeply, beyond the standard polemic and apologetic categories. An odd 
exception — odd because he is both polemical and apologetic - is al-Tufi in 
his Taq; he actively engaged with the Arabic Bible text. Along with al-Tufi 
and al-Ya‘qubi in his Tarif, Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa uniquely diverge from 
the practices found in the literary genres discussed here. While the latter two 
authors' quotation of biblical material will exemplify what we observed in 
al-Ya‘qubr’s Tarif: and, to some degree, the proofs of prophethood genre, both 
amplify these forms of biblical quotation by using the Arabic Bible to inter- 
pret the Quran, rather than rejecting it out of hand. Their particular intellec- 
tual bent towards a more holistic approach to the scriptures of the ahl al-kitab 
(Scripture People) is, furthermore, precipitated by their shared hermeneutical 
methods, which are explored in chapter 4. 

For the remainder of this book, I focus on the tafsirs of the two main subjects, 
Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa'. Given the importance of the Bible in both authors’ 
works, the next chapter will consist of a comparative study between a selec- 
tion of Arabic Bible manuscripts containing Genesis 3:1-7 and Matthew 19:30- 
20:9 — including the Arabic Diatessaron - and Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'i's 
biblical quotations. The particular set of manuscripts is chosen based upon 
the circulation of each in the environs of the authors and its Vorlage, that 
is, the original language of the exemplar from which the Arabic copies were 
derived. The primary aim of this analysis is to identify the versions used by 
Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa‘l, but it will also shed light on the transmission and 
dissemination of the Arabic Bible in two distinct Muslim communities: Ibn 
Barragan’s al-Andalus and al-Biqa'i's Cairo. 


CHAPTER 3 


Identifying the Arabic Versions of the Bible Used by 
Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa': A Comparative Analysis 


Discovering the Arabic translations adopted by Ibn Barragan and by 25 
will provide a more transparent view of the relationship between the Arabic 
Bible, or Biblia Arabica, and the Islamic tradition of biblical interpretation as 
demonstrated in the texts of these two authors. The manuscripts of the Arabic 
Bible that I discuss here range in date from the 4th/gth to the 1oth/15th cen- 
tury; naturally, the relevant Arabic Bible manuscripts generally predate the 
epoch of each author. Selected passages from the biblical quotations used by 
Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa' will be compared against these manuscripts. 

I chose the test passages of Genesis 3:1-7 and Matthew 19:30-20:9 from Ibn 
Barragan’s and al-Biqa''s quotations using several criteria. First, the text must 
bea direct quotation, not a paraphrase. Next, the particular story must appear 
in the works of both of the authors to provide a nice sampling for comparative 
study. Last, because I will use each of these texts from Genesis and Matthew 
(among other biblical texts) as a case study for chapters 5 and 6, I needed a 
selection that both authors chose to interact with on some exegetical level 
rather than simply quoting without comment and moving on. 

In the analysis of Genesis 3:1-7, a passage from the Torah quoted by both Ibn 
Barragan and al-Biqāī, the manuscripts will be referred to using the relevant 
siglafrom Ronny Vollandt's Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch.! Vollandt provides 
categories for various Arabic versions of the Torah according to their Vorlage. 
When investigating the Arabic Gospel manuscripts (AGM), I rely on Kachouh's 
seminal work and adopt his designations for AGM "family" groupings accord- 
ing to their Vorlage. However, along with the AGM tradition, I will also consider 
two recensions of the Arabic Diatessaron (AD; ca. 12th-13th century CE)? in 


1 Ronny Vollandt, Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch: A Comparative Study of Jewish, Christian, 
and Muslim Sources (Leiden: Brill, 2015). 

2 Onthe Diatessaron, see Matthew R. Crawford and Nicholas J. Zola, eds., The Gospel of Tatian: 
Exploring the Nature and Text of the Diatessaron (London: T&T Clark, 2019), esp. 69-92, 165- 
70; Giuliano Lancioni and N. Peter Joosse, "The Arabic Diatessaron Project: Digitalisation, 
Encoding, Lemmatisation, JRMDC 5/1 (2016): 205-27; Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 63-4; 
Griffith, Bible in Arabic, 141-3; N. Peter Joosse, “An Introduction to the Arabic Diatessaron,” 
oc 83 (1999): 73ff; William L. Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, 
Significance and History in Scholarship (Supplement to Vigiliae Christianae 25; Leiden: Brill, 
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relation to each author's biblical quotations. While the use of the AGM family 
is of obvious import when examining Arabic Bible quotations in tafsir litera- 
ture, in recent years the possibility that the Diatessaron was used in the Islamic 
tradition has provoked questions within both Christian and Muslim scholarly 
communities. Saleh comments, for example, that “the quotations of al-Biqaa 
from the four Gospels were done in such a manner that one has to speak of a 
Diatessaron." For this reason I consider it worthwhile to bring comparison of 
this material into the discussion that follows. 

Before giving full details of the representative manuscripts for each group, 
it is important to understand the reasons for the choices of the specific man- 
uscripts for each combination of author and passage, and these will be dis- 
cussed here, beginning with the passages from the Torah and then considering 
those from the Gospels, looking first at Ibn Barragan’s writings then at the work 
of له‎ 

Ibn Barragan’s quotations from the Hebrew Bible are predominantly from 
Genesis, and as chapter 3:1-7 in particular is also quoted by al-Biqai, it is a 
good choice as it allows for a comparative analysis. Manuscripts from two of 
Vollandt's manuscript categories are chosen to compare with Ibn Barragan: 
Arab$v-Heqa and Arab$*r2, Arab$vr-Hexja is an Arabic version based on the 
Syro-Hexaplaric version (ca. 617 CE) of Paul, bishop of Tella, which was subse- 
quently transmitted in the name of the West-Syriac scholar al-Harit b. Sinan; 
this version is believed to have circulated among the Mozarab community of 
al-Andalus and is therefore a likely candidate for Ibn Barragan’s version. The 


1994). The only two published Arabic (and Arabic-Latin) editions are Augustin Sébastien 
Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien: Texte arabe établi, traduit en frangais, collation avec les 
anciennes versions syriaques, suivi d'un évangéliaire syrique (Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 
1935) and Augustinus Ciasca, Tatiani Evangeliorum Harmoniae Arabice Nunc Primum ex 
Duplici Codice Edidit et Translatione Latine Donavit p. Augustinus Ciasca (Rome: Typographia 
Polyglotta S.C. de Propaganda Fide, 1888, reprinted 1914 and 1934). 

SeeKachouh, Arabic Versions (Diss.), 1:381.; Saleh and Casey, "Islamic Diatessaron,” 85-8; also‏ و 
Lancioni and Joosse, “Arabic Diatessaron Project,” 206-7.‏ 

4 Saleh, "Sublime in Its Style,” 331. 

5 Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 61, 72. For several studies on Mozarabs and Arabization among 
Christians in Islamic Spain, see Ann Christys, Christians in al-Andalus, 711-1000 (Richmond: 
Curzon, 2002); M.A. Gallego, "The Languages of Medieval Iberia and Their Religious 
Dimension,’ ME و‎ (2003): 105-37; H. Kassis, “Arabic-Speaking Christians in al-Andalus in 
an Age of Turmoil (Fifth-Eleventh until A.H. 478/A.D. 1085)" AQ 15 (1994): 401-22; Mikel 
de Epalza, “Mozarabs: An Emblematic Christian Minority in Islamic al-Andalus,’ in Salma 
Khadra Jayyusi and Manuela Marín, eds., The Legacy of Muslim Spain (Leiden: Brill, 1992); 
Maria Jesus Viguera Molins, "Cristianos y judíos en al-Andalus,” Cuadernos de Estudios 
Medievales y Ciencias y Técnicas Historiográficas 20/3 (1995-8): 619-33; ‘Ubada Kuhayla, 
Ta'rih al-nasara fi al-Andalus (Cairo: np, 1993), 115-38. 
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representative manuscripts for Arab5vr-Heqa are Sinai, Ms Ar. 10 (1233-4 CE) 
and Vatican, BAV MS Ar. 1 (1320 CE). The second group used to identify Ibn 
Barragan’s version of Genesis is ArabSy'2. This sigla refers to an Arabic ver- 
sion that replaced ArabSY"1, which is a translation that follows Classical Arabic 
more closely and contains allusions to quranic vocabulary as well. Although 
Arab5*'2 shares similarities with its predecessor, it is “a more didactic trans- 
lation type, imitative of the Syriac Vorlage" and is even perhaps based on a 
more ancient Vorlage of the Pesitta Pentateuch.” The earliest attested manu- 
script for this group, and one that will be used for the analysis of both Ibn 
Barragan’s and al-Biqa'i's work, is Sinai, Ms Ar. 4 (963 CE); a second manuscript 
from ArabSy'2 used for both authors is Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
MS Ar. 234 (1493 CE). Note that Ms Ar. 234 postdates Ibn Barragan, but is writ- 
ten in Andalusi (or Magribi) script — with Castilian marginalia throughout. This 
version is thought to have been disseminated widely among the Mozarabs.? 
When examining al-Biqa‘l’s quotations from the book of Genesis, I use 
four manuscripts in total: the same two manuscripts from the 2 
group as used for Ibn Barragan, one from the ArabFePıa group and one from 
the Arab’yHexyb group. Arab9**2 designates Syriac Orthodox adaptations of 
Saadiah Gaon's Tafsir; while ArabFP1a refers to Coptic adaptations of the same 
work.!? Al-Biqa'i comments in his tafsir that he compares his translation of the 
Torah with 5210 al-Fayyümi's, that is Saadiah Gaon’s, translation." Therefore it 
seems promising to consult several versions connected to Saadiah. The third 
group, ArabSyr-Hex1b, consists of later adaptations of the Syro-Hexaplaric ver- 
sion previously mentioned with the selection of manuscripts for comparison 
with Ibn Barragan.” The reason for its inclusion here is to try and observe 
whether any connections exist between the two authors' source material for 
the Torah. For comparison with al-Biqa''s Genesis quotations, then, the two 
specific manuscripts from the ArabSy'2 group are Sinai, MS Ar. 4 (963 CE) and 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms Ar. 234 (1493 CE); the representative 
manuscript used for Arab¥¢1a is Cairo, Ms Cop. Bibl. 22 (1233-4 CE); and the 


Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 64. 

Ibid., 64. 

8 Vollandt’s inventory for Arab5y"2 includes eleven manuscripts in total (see Arabic Versions, 
245-52). 

9 Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 72. A helpful article on reading the Magribi script and learning 
its nuances is N. van den Boogert, “Some Notes on Maghribi Script,’ MME 4 (1989): 30-43. 

10 X Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 221. 

11 Al-Biqa'i, Nazm al-durar, 1102. 

12 X Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 221. 
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representative manuscript for Arab$»r-Hexjb is Sinai, Ms Ar. 3 (1358 CE). All of 
these manuscripts reflect a Syriac Vorlage to some degree. 

Ibn Barragan’s quotations from the Gospel of Matthew" will be compared 
with two Arabic Gospel manuscripts - Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
MS Ar. 238 (1393 CE) and Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms Ar. 234 
(1493 CE) - and two Arabic Diatessaron manuscripts - Oxford, Bodleian 
Libraries Ms Ar. e163 (1806 CE [copy from a manuscript with a colophon that 
reads 1107 CE]) and Vatican, BAV Ms Ar. 14 (ca. 12th-13th century CE), known 
in diatessaronic studies as Ms O and Ms A, respectively. Three Arabic ver- 
sions of the Gospels are believed to have circulated in Ibn Barragan’s context: 
Ishaq b. Balask al-Qurtubi's 4th/1oth-century translation based on the Vetus 
Latina; a translation from the Biblia Vulgata (Iuxta Hebraicam Veritatem) 
by Hieronymus; and a third version that contained Ibn Balask's translation 
with corrections added - a revision of his original translation with that of 
Hieronymus's Vulgate.!6 Kachouh, following the work of Goussen and Véébus, 
confirms the existence of seven manuscripts that are a direct witness, or have 
a direct familial link, to Ibn Balask al-Qurtub’'s version (Kachouh's family m).!” 
Munich Mss Ar. 234 and Ar. 238 represent two of those seven manuscripts.!® 

For al-Biqa‘’s quotations from the Gospel of Matthew, two AGM families 
are referenced: families k and /.'? The manuscript witness for family k will be 


13 Ibid., 260. 

14 The only Gospel Ibn Barragan quotes from is the Gospel of Matthew; see Casewit, 
"Muslim Scholar,’ 8 n. 43. There has been some preference for the Gospel of Matthew in 
the Islamic tradition; see, for example, al-Qasim's al-Radd ‘ala -nasára, one of the first 
Muslim polemical engagements with the Gospels, where he includes lengthy quotations 
from Matthew, paraphrased in rhymed prose, especially the "Sermon on the Mount"; see 
also Di Matteo's “Confutazione contro i Cristiani". 

15 Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms Ar. e163, fols. 2161-2171 Vatican, BAV MS Ar. 14, fols. 65v—66r. 

16 P.S. Van Koningsveld, “Christian-Arabic Manuscripts from the Iberian Peninsula and 
North Africa: A Historical Interpretation,’ AQ 15/2 (1994): 425-6. 

17 Kachouh, Arabic Versions (Diss.), 1:309. For Heinrich Goussen’s assessment, see Die 
christlich-arabische Literatur der Mozaraber (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1909); for Arthur 
Vóóbus's list, see Early Versions of the New Testament (Stockholm: Estonian Theological 
Society, 1954). 

18 Of these seven manuscripts (London, BL Ms Add. 9061; Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional 
MS Cod. 4971; Cathedral of León Ms Cod. 35; Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Mss 
Ar. 234 and Ar. 238; Leipzig MS 1059b; and Fez, Qarawiyyin Library Ms 730), Juan Pedro 
Monferrer-Sala excludes Leipzig Ms 1059b from this family, and constructs a more criti- 
cal stemma for the remaining six manuscripts; see his Evangelio árabe fragmentario de 
Marcos (Ms. Qarawiyyin 730): Una traducción árabe adalusí del siglo x; Edicion diplomática 
y estudio preliminar (Cordoba: UCO Press/CNERU-CEDRAC, 2016), 56. 

19 For families k and را‎ see Kachouh, Arabic Versions (Diss.), 1224-87 and 1:288-308, 
respectively. 
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Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms Huntington 17 (1173 CE); family / will be rep- 
resented by Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms Huntington 118 (ca. 1259-60 CE). 
Bodleian Libraries Ms Hunt. 17 is the earliest extant and dated copy for family k, 
and Kachouh uses Bodleian Libraries Ms Hunt. 118 as the second of two repre- 
sentative copies for family /; thus both serve as trustworthy versions to consult. 
The same two Arabic Diatessaron manuscripts used for Ibn Barragan will be 
compared with al-Biqa''s Gospel quotations as well. 

In the following sections, the manuscripts are listed in the orderin which they 
will appear in the subsequent analysis of Genesis and the Gospel of Matthew. 
Here I need to express my indebtedness to the work of Ronny Vollandt on the 
Pentateuch manuscripts. Eight out of the fourteen manuscripts in this chap- 
ter are discussed by Vollandt in Arabic Versions, and the reader is referred to 
that work for the details on those manuscripts. Because the template used by 
Vollandt to present those manuscripts is especially clear I employ his template 
for the remaining six manuscripts of Gospel material from the AGM families 
and the Diatessaron. 


1 The Torah Manuscripts 


As noted above, for the content details of these manuscripts, and for biblio- 
graphical information, please see the relevant sections of Vollandt, Arabic 
Versions. 


11 The Torah Manuscripts for Ibn Barragan 

1 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms Ar. 234 (1493 CE; Arab$yr2)?0 
2) Sinai, Ms Ar. 4 (963 CE; ArabSyr2)1 

3) Sinai, MS Ar. 10 (1233-4 CE; Arab$yr-Hexya)22 

4) Vatican, BAV MS Ar.1 (1320 CE; Arab$yr-Hexqa)23 


1.2 The Torah Manuscripts for al-Biqa't 
1) Sinai, MS Ar. 4 (963 CE; ArabSy2)?4 
2) Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms Ar. 234 (1493 CE; Arab$yr2)?5 


20  Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 250. 
21 Ibid., 245-6. 

22 Ibid., 253-4. 

23 Ibid., 254-5. 

24 Ibid. 245-6. 

25 Ibid., 250. 
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3) Sinai, Ms Ar. 3 (1358 CE; ArabSyr-Hex þ)26 
4) Cairo, Ms Cop. Bibl. 22 (1233-4 CE; Arab¥¢b1a)?7 


2 The Gospel Manuscripts 


24 The Gospel Manuscripts for Ibn Barragan 

1 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms Ar. 238 (family m) 

Contents: 104 fols. (a) Incipit (1r-11r); (b) introduction to Matthew (11v), chap- 
ter summaries (IIv—Ivr), translation of Matthew (1v-271); introduction to Mark 
(271-27v), chapter summaries (27v—28v), translation of Mark (291-45); intro- 
duction to Luke (45r-45v), chapter summaries (45v—46v), translation of Luke 
(a7r—70v); introduction to John (71r), chapter summaries (71v—721), translation 
of John (721-851); explicit (85r-87r). 

Date: 1393 CE 

Bibliography: Franz Taeschner, "Die monarchianistischen Prologe zu den vier 
Evangelien in der spanisch-arabischen Bibelübersetzung des Isaak Velasquez 
nach der Münchener Handschrift Cod. Arab. 238,” oc 10 (1935): 80-99; Kachouh, 
Arabic Versions (Diss.), 1:29, 1:309-11; Philippe Roisse, “Los Evangelios traduci- 
dos del latín al árabe por Ishaq b. Balask al-Qurtubi en 946 d.C., in Concepción 
Castillo Castillo, Inmaculada Cortés Pefia and Juan Pedro Monferrer-Sala, eds., 
Estudios árabes dedicados a D. Luis Seco de Lucena (en el xxv aniversario de su 
muerte) (Granada: Universidad de Granada), 147-64; Monferrer-Sala, Evangelio 
árabe fragmentario, 8-11, 38 passim; idem, "Sobre una lectura del Cod. Ar. 238 
de la Bayerische Staatsbibliothek de Munich: Un ejemplo de la labor traductora 
de los cristianos arabizados andalusies,” QT 4 (1999): 194-7; GCAL 1:168. 


2) Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms Ar. 234 (family m) 

Contents: 128 fols. Introduction to Matthew (78v), chapter summaries (78v— 
79v), translation of Matthew (79v-91v); introduction to Mark (91v-92r), chap- 
ter summaries (92r-92v), translation of Mark (92v-101r); introduction to Luke 
(101r), chapter summaries (101r-1027) translation of Luke (1021-1161); introduc- 
tion to John (n6r-n6v), chapter summaries (16v-u7r), translation of John 
(117r-128v). 

Date: 1493 CE 


26 Ibid., 260. 
27 Ibid., 226. 
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Bibliography: Kachouh, Arabic Versions (Diss.), 3309-15 Anton Baumstark, 
"Markus Kap. 2 in der arabischen Uebersetzung des Isaak Velasquez,’ oc 31 
(1934): 226-39; Monferrer-Sala, Evangelio árabe fragmentario, 8-11, 23, 36 
passim; GCAL 13168. 


2.2 The Gospel Manuscripts for al-Biqa't 

1) Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms Huntington 17 (family 8 

Contents: 452 fols. Translation of Matthew (2r-ug9r), closing formula (ngr), 
blank (119v); opening formula and icon of Mark (120r-120v), translation of 
Mark (121r-196r), closing formula (196r), doctrinal summary (196v); opening 
formula and icon of Luke (197r-197v), translation of Luke (198r-331r), clos- 
ing formula (331r), blank (331v), doctrinal summary (332r); opening formula 
and icon of John (332r-332v), translation of John (3331-4321), closing formula 
(4321-4331); calendar of liturgical readings (433v—452r), colophon (452v). 
Date: 1173 CE 

Bibliography: Kachouh, Arabic Versions of the Gospels, 214-87; Johannes Uri, 
Alexander Nicoll and Edward Bouverie Pusey, eds. Bibliothece Bodleiane 
Codicum Manuscriptorum Orientalium, Videlicet Hebraicorum, Chaldaicorum, 
Syriacorum, A:thiopicorum, Arabicorum, Persicorum, Turcicorum, Coptico- 
rumque Catalogus, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 319; George Horner, Coptic 
Version of the New Testament, xxxviii-xli; on this version, see GCAL 1155-7. 


2) Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms Huntington 118 (family /) 

Contents: 343 fols. Chapter summaries of Matthew (1v-8v), blank (9r), transla- 
tion of Matthew (9v-93v), closing formula (93v); chapter summaries of Mark 
(94v—96r), blank (96v), incipit to Mark (partially covered) (97r), translation of 
Mark (97v-150v), blank (151r); chapter summaries of Luke (151v-157v), open- 
ing formula (157v), translation of Luke (158r-251v), colophon (251v); chapter 
summaries of John (2521-256v), blank (257r), translation of John (257v-330v); 
Vorlagen apparatus (3311), explicit (331v—3391), calendar of liturgical readings 
(339۷-3431). 

Date: ca. 1259-60 CE 

Bibliography: Samir K. Samir, “La version arabe des évangiles d'al-As'ad ibn 
al-Assal" in Samir K. Samir, ed., Actes du 4* Congrés International d'Études 
Arabes Chrétiennes (Cambridge, Septembre 1992) (Kaslik: Université Saint- 
Esprit, 1993-4), 441-551; Kachouh, Arabic Versions of the Gospels, 288-308; 


28 Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms Hunt. 17 is a bilingual, Coptic-Arabic manuscript contain- 
ing a two-column format with Coptic on the left and Arabic on the right. 
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Duncan B. Macdonald, “Ibn al-‘Assal’s Arabic Version of the Gospels,’ in 
E. Saavedra, ed., Homenaje a D. Francisco Codera en su jubilación del profeso- 
rado: Estudios de erudicion oriental (Zaragoza: Mariano Escar, 1904), 375-92; 
Samuel Moawad, AL-As'ad Abu al-Farag Hibat Allah ibn al-‘Assal, Die arabische 
Übersetzung der vier Evangelien (1252/3), Kritische Edition und Einleitung (Cairo: 
Alexandria School, 2014); on this version, see GCAL 1362-3. 


3 The Diatessaron Manuscripts for Ibn Barragan and al-Biqai 


3) Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Ms Ar. e163 (Ms O) 

Contents: 293 fols. (a) Blank (1r-5r); (b) introduction to the Gospels (5v-311), 
(b.i) قانون‎ tables (22v-24r); (c) Compendium of Christian truth (Tiryáq al-'uqül 
fi ilm al-usul) (31v-3139v); (d) blank (140r); (e) Diatessaron (140v-286v); 
(f) genealogy (287r); (g) colophon (287v—288r). 

Date: 1806 CE (exact copy of a Ms dated 1107 CE, according to the colophon) 
Bibliography: Lancioni and Joosse, “Arabic Diatessaron Project,” 209-10; 
AJ.B. Higgins, "The Arabic Version of Tatian's Diatessaron,” JTS 45 (1944): 187- 
99; A.F.L. Beeston, “The Arabic Version of Tatian's Diatessaron," JRAS 4 (1939): 
608-10. 


4) Vatican, BAV MS Ar.14 (MS A) 

Contents: 123 fols. (a) Diatessaron (1r-8v, 9v-123v); (b) genealogy (8v-9r). 
Date: 12th-i3th century CE 

Bibliography: Lancioni and Joosse, "Arabic Diatessaron Project," 208; Petersen, 
Tatian's Diatessaron, 93-4, 133-38; Theodor Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte 
des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der altkirchlichen Literatur, 10 vols. (Leipzig: 
A. Deichert, 1881-1921), 1:294-8. 


4 A Verse-by-Verse Analysis of Arabic Bible Manuscripts and Biblical 
Quotations in the Tafsirs of Ibn Barragan and 27 


In what follows, I will comment verse-by-verse on the affinities between the 
biblical quotations in the works of Ibn Barragan and the relevant manuscripts, 
then do the same for al-Biqa'. The aim of the analysis is to determine the 
degree to which the authors' biblical quotations relate to the manuscript wit- 
nesses, taking into consideration the Vorlage of each manuscript. This will be 
accomplished by observing the features of the texts and outlining some of their 
converging and diverging syntactic, morphological and lexical tendencies. 
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Each biblical quotation is first introduced, and an English translation of the 
full biblical quotation from each author's tafsir is provided.?9 Following this, 
each verse is analyzed in terms of its linguistic features. An English translit- 
eration of the various Arabic versions of the text is provided, followed by the 
English translation (of Ibn Barragan’s or al-Biqa'r's text); other languages com- 
mented on may include a transcription and its transliteration, followed by the 
English translation (e.g. Syriac, eas148/pardaysa "Paradise"), or, in the case of 
Greek and Coptic, simply a transcription and translation.?0 

By taking into account the linguistic features that are or are not shared, it 
will be possible to determine the level of correspondence between the version 
of the Bible each author quotes and the various Arabic translations available 
to them, which are represented by the manuscripts selected for each biblical 
book. Identifying the source of Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa‘'s biblical quota- 
tions will contribute to a greater understanding of the transmission and dis- 
semination of the Arabic Bible in two different Islamic environments, and 
show whether or not these particular Christian Arabic (ChAr) texts have any 
linguistic influence over the two authors' interpretations. 


44 Ibn Barragan: Genesis 3:1-7 

The story of Adam and Eve partaking of the forbidden fruit is found in these 
opening verses of chapter 3. The biblical quotation is located in the imme- 
diate context of Ibn Barragan’s exegesis of surat al-Araf (Q718-19).?! For Ibn 
Barragan’s quotations (18) from Genesis, I am using the recent critical edition 
of the Idāh by Bówering and Casewit.?? Their Arabic text is based on three 


a7 


The English translations of Ibn Barragan’s and al-BiqãTs biblical quotations are my‏ و2 
own, as is the work involving Coptic. I thank Joshua Falconer for his help with the Syriac‏ 
vocalization.‏ 

30 The versions of the Pesitta (both Old and New Testaments) consulted throughout this 
book are: Micheline Albert, ed., The Old Testament in Syriac according to the Peshitta 
Version, Part 1, Fasc. 1: Preface; Genesis; Exodus = Vetus Testamentum Syriace luxta 
Simplicem Syrorum Versionem/ex Auctoritate Societatis ad Studia Librorum Veteris 
Testamenti Provehenda Edidit Institutum Peshittonianum Leidense (Leiden: Brill, 1977); 
and Pusey and Gwilliam, Tetraeuangelium Sanctum. The Greek and Coptic texts will only 
be transcribed and: trañslated'i in this E 


EP ^24 


31 Q738-19: اج‎ E ce اد‎ d i be» Gai es e Jé 
bx su هذه‎ (X ولا‎ idc K E 35355 ed آسکن‎ BGs 


(‘He said, ‘Leave it, despised and banished. Those of them who follow you - I Ae fill 
Jahannam with you all’ And, ‘O Adam, inhabit the Garden, you and your wife, and eat 
wherever you wish; but do not approach this tree lest you be of the wrong-doers.”). 

32 Ibn Barrağān/Böwering and Casewit, eds., Quran Commentary, 69-956 (Arabic text). 
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manuscripts: Istanbul, Süleymaniye Library Ms Mahmut Paga 3 and 4; and 
Istanbul, Süleymaniye Library Ms Murat Molla 35. I will compare the biblical 
quotations from the باق‎ with Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms Ar. 234 
(M234), Sinai, Ms Ar. 4 (S4), Sinai, Ms Ar. 10 (S10) and Vatican, BAV Ms Ar.1 (V1). 
Iwill focus on the grammatical features — syntax, morphology and semantics — 


of each verse, linguistic elements that will help to determine the source of Ibn 


Barragan’s translation. 


31 Now the serpent was most wicked of all the land animals which the Lord 
God created. And he said to the woman, "Why has God forbidden you from 
eating all the fruit of the garden?" 2 And the woman said to him, "We may 
eat of all the fruit of the garden 3 with the exception of the tree which (is) 
in the midst of the garden, God has commanded us that we should not eat 
from it nor touch it lest we die." 4 And the serpent said to her, “You both shall 
never die; 5 for God knows that when you would eat from it, your eyes will be 
open, and you will be like God in knowledge of good and evil." 6 And when 
the woman saw the beauty of the tree, and its goodness pleased her, she took 
of its fruit and ate from it; then she gave it to her husband, and he ate it. 
7 And then their eyes were opened; and when both of them realized that they 
were naked, they pieced together fig leaves and wrapped themselves in it.9? 


— 1 Now the serpent was most wicked of all the land animals which the 
Lord God created. And he said to the woman, "Why has God forbidden 
you from eating all the fruit of the garden?"9?^ 


cll o‏ أخيث التي GE‏ السيّد Jis‏ للمرأة | Sle‏ عن أكل جميع 
جميع ele‏ الأرضيّة الله الله فواکه ot‏ 


15 


والحيةكانت $a‏ الى خلق الله وقالت الحية للمراة لا كلا منجميع M234‏ 


A سباع‎ 


This English translation, and all subsequent translations of the biblical quotations from 
each tafsir, as well as the manuscripts, are my own. See Appendix 1 for a table of Ibn 
Barragan’s and al-Biqa''s Arabic Bible quotations from Genesis 3:1-7 and Matthew 19:30- 
20:6 presented in parallel for a comparative look. Appendix 11 contains the same biblical 
quotations from all of the manuscript witnesses used in this chapter. 

Ibn Barragan, Idah, $8379-80; M234: fol. 1v; S4: fols. 1v-2r; S10: fol. 10r; Vi: fols. 30v-gir. 


33 


34 
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وكانت pel atl‏ التی خلق الرب فقالت الحية للمراة Y‏ كلا من جميع +5 
دواب البركلها الله احق ان alll‏ قال لكا e‏ الجنة 

فاما gegil ALI‏ فقال الحية GU‏ لاا من جميع So‏ 
اعرم واخبث من الرب الاله احقاقال الله كنا شير الفردوس 


جميع سباع الارض 

وكانت Sad‏ التى عمل الرب فقالت الحية للمراة ما الا تکلا ۷١ ge‏ 
من جمیع سباع الا له الذي قال الله شر الفردوس 

الارض 


All the manuscripts used here to compare with 1B are from groups that have a 
Syriac source text (ST): as noted above, $10 and V1 belong to the ArabSy-Hexa 
group, and $4 and M234 belong to the group Arab5*2. The syntax of Biblical 
Syriac is known to be quite “free” when compared to Classical Arabic (CAr).?5 
The grammatical rigidity of CAr in terms of, for example, word order then pres- 
ents a translational issue when going from the freer Syriac sT to the target text 
(TT). However, if shared linguistic features exist between sT and TT, the struc- 
ture is maintained under certain circumstances. 

This similarity of the TT with the Syriac sT occurs in the first clause with 
the fronting of the subject al-hayyah ("the serpent") in two of the four manu- 
scripts: M234 and $10.36 While the basic word order of verbal clauses in CAr 
is maintained in IB, S4 and Vi (verb + subject), S10 and M234 agree in front- 
ing the subject. In those two cases (S10 and M234), the fronted subject can be 
understood as extraposition for the purpose of emphasis or contrast, indicat- 
ing a shift in the “narrative boundary" of a topic?" This is evident in the narra- 
tive shift from God's creation of Adam (2:7), to the planting of the Garden of 
Eden with its trees and rivers (2:814), to the placement of Adam in the garden 
and God's command not to eat of the forbidden fruit (2:15-7), to the naming of 


35 Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 163. This is observed as well in the relationship between Biblical 
Aramaic and the syntax of the Hebrew in the Masoretic text; see Franz Rosenthal, A 
Grammar of Biblical Aramaic (Weisbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1961), 56 $183; Theodor 
Néldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar (London: Williams & Norgate, 1904), 258-62. 

36 Compare the Syriac Pešițtā of Genesis 3:1 — «533 how mla € am x. bawa 
ively est xax / wa-hewyà arim (h)wà men kulah hayutà da-dabrà da- bad marya 
alaha ("And the serpent was more clever than every creature of the desert which the Lord 
God made"); here the subject eo»/hewyà ("serpent") precedes the verb hwa (“to be, 
become") for emphasis as well. 

37 .Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 165-6. 
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the animals by Adam (238-20) and the account of Eve's creation (2:21-5). Thus 
the entrance of the serpent into the garden marks a major shift in the story. 
$10, which has fa-amma l-hayyatu wa-kanat arama wa-ahbata min jamrti siba'i 
lardi lladi halaqa L-rabbu l-ilāhu (“And what concerns the serpent, he was more 
vicious and more wicked than all of the predatory animals of the earth that 
the Lord God created"), uses an amma... fa construction without the following 
fa-*8 in order to contrast the opening of this narrative with the close of the 
story in Genesis 2. 

The regular word order of CAr is maintained in V1 with the subject fol- 
lowing the auxiliary verb kanat, which also agrees with the syntax of 15. The 
opening phrase (v. 1a) differs in one respect: IB uses al-tinnin ("serpent") 
while the other manuscripts employ the more common al-hayyah. The rest 
of the sequence in v. 1a agrees, with kana + an elative used to express the past- 
tense state of the serpent being *most" or *more than" the other animals of 
the earth: IB, ahbata (“most wicked of [...]"; M234, amkara wa-adha min 
(“more cunning and smarter than [...]"); 54, arama (“most vicious of [...]"); 
$10, arama wa-ahbata min (“more vicious and wicked than [...]"); Vi, ahkama 
min ("smarter than [...]"). 

One revealing observation to note in this opening clause concerns what are 
known as "alternative renderings" often found in ChAr and Judeo-Arabic trans- 
lations. Alternative renderings mostly occur when a scribe offers additional 
translations of a given term as part of the translation technique. However, 
these renderings can also appear in the margins and then become part of the 
actual textus receptus in subsequent versions. 510 and M234 exhibit alternative 
renderings, which are introduced into the translation in the same sequence 
and strung together by the conjunctive particle wa- or fa-.3? Here S10 agrees 
with IB in its use of the (secondary) alternative rendering, that of ahbata, 
while M234 and S4 include a ram. 

The second phrase in IB gamit baha'imi Lardiyyati (“all the land animals") 
differs slightly between the texts. IB lacks the particle min before 0 
because of its idafah construction with the superlative “most wicked of [...],” 
similar to S4's “most vicious of [...]." IB also uses baha'im for “beasts” rather 
than siba‘ (“beasts of prey"; M234, $10, V1) or dawabb ("beasts"; $4). M234, $10 
and V1 agree in syntax and word usage here with the exception of al-barr (“dry 
land") in M234. 


38 Instances of amma without the following fa- are very frequent in CAr, as well as ChAr; see 
Joshua Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic Based Mainly on South Palestinian Texts from 
the First Millennium, 3 vols. (Leuven: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1966-7), 3:482 8377. 

39  Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 190. 
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The third sequence is in general agreement in terms of its syntax, but dif- 
fers, slightly, with its lexical items. 1B uses al-sayyidu llahu for “the Lord God" 
while M234 and S4 render it as Allāhu l-rabbu and al-rabbu llahu, respectively. 
$10 and V1 include al-rabbu Lilahu “the Lord God" instead. The form al-ilahu 
for "the God" only appears in this construction ("the Lord God") but as Allah 
when used independently. The word al-ilah has a rich pre-Islamic history in 
the epigraphic record.^? Ahmad Al-Jallad comments, 


[T]he divine name /-"/^ appears to be the Christian Arabic calque of Greek 
ho theós lit. "the god," referring to the Christian deity. This seems to be the 
only spelling of the name of God in the 6th century Arabic inscriptions, 
the spelling l/h — with two lams in a row omitting the hamza — appears 
first in the Qur'an and in the 7th century Islamic Arabic texts. But note 
well that al- ilah continues to be a way to refer to the Christian god in 
Islamic-period Christian Arabic, even as late as the 10th century 018.41 


Here we find it still being used in $10 and Vi, manuscripts from the 13th and 
14th centuries CE. With the appearance of al-ilah in such late manuscripts and 
in reference to “the Lord God" in the Torah, this highlights the Christian Arabic 
character of the translation. 

The fourth and fifth clauses differ both in structure and wording between 
the manuscripts. M234, S4 and V1 open with wa-/fa-qalat il-hayyatu li-l-mar'ati 
("the serpent said to the woman"); $10 uses fa-qala l-hayyatu li-l-mar'ati with the 
same meaning; and IB reads fa-qala li-L-mar'ati (“He said to the woman [...]"). 
The form of the serpent's retort varies between the texts. Excluding 15, the 
other four texts have similar syntax for this sequence. M234 uses a-haqqan 
qala llahu la ta kula min gamti šağari Lfirdawsi ("Is it true? Did God say, ‘Do 
not eat from all the trees of Paradise'?"); $4, a-haqqun an llahu qala la-kuma 
là ta kula min gamit Sagari L-jannati ("Is it true that God said to you, ‘Do not 
eat from all the trees of the garden?"); $10, a-haqqan qala llahu la-kuma la 
ta kula min jamti šağari Lfirdüsi (“Is it true? Did God say to you, ‘Do not eat 
from all the trees of Paradise’?”); and Vi, mà lladi qala llahu al-la ta’ kula min 


40 See Ahmad Al-Jallad, “An Early Christian Arabic Graffito Mentioning ‘Yazid the King,” 
AAE 28/2 (2017): 315-24. Several of al-Biqa'i's Arabic versions of Genesis also contain this 
form (see 84,2 below). 

41 Ahmad Al-Jallad, “May God be Mindful of Yazid the King’: Reflections on the Yazid 
Inscription, Early Christian Arabic, and the Development of the Arabic Scripts," Zs (2017): 
2. For a more extensive discussion that compares several epigraphic records of the form 
al-ilah, see Laila Nehmé, “New Dated Inscriptions (Nabataean and Pre-Islamic Arabic) 
from a Site near al-Jawf, Ancient Dümah, Saudia Arabia,’ AEN 3 (2017): 130-1, 154-5. 
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gamtt Sajari l-firdisi (“What is it that God said you should not eat from all the 
trees in Paradise?"). The wording of 18 might have been specifically chosen 
in reference to quranic Arabic: lima naha-kuma llahu ‘an akli jami'i fawakiti 
Lginani (“Why did God forbid you from eating all the fruit of the gardens?"). 
This form of the verb naha (“to forbid”) only occurs in IB and it also appears in 
surat al-A'raf (Q7:20), wa-qala mà naha-kuma rabbu-kuma ‘an hadiht |-Sagarati 
(‘He said, ‘Your Lord has only forbidden you from this tree [...]’”), which is the 
immediate tafsir context of this quotation. It is impossible to know whether 
Ibn Barragan is acting as the final redactor with his own rendering of the text, 
or if the text he is copying included this reading originally. His use of fawakih 
("fruits") here and in v. 2 — again, the only text that uses the term — may also 
suggest some borrowing from the Quran since fakihah|fawakih is the typical 
quranic term used for the "fruit" of Paradise.^? 

The last sequence contains variation in the word used to translate "Paradise." 
M234 follows CAr with al-firdaws, which is fully vocalized in the manuscript. 
S10, however, uses al-firdus;? while the word al-ginan/gannah (“garden, 
Paradise") in IB and $4, respectively, agrees with the Masoretic text through- 
out, which, like IB, uses the geminate root (Hebr. g-n-n) for “garden.”** In all 
three instances, however, the Arabic TT reflects a syntactic influence from the 
Syriac sT.*5 


42 One instance of tamarat (fruits) in connection with al-gannah (the garden), i.e., Paradise, 
occurs in surat Muhammad (Q47:15). In the Quran, the two most common words used 
for "fruit" in general are tamar(ah) and fakihah/fawakih. The more frequent of the two is 
fakihah/fawakih for “fruit” of Paradise (6/1), which occurs in surahs Ya Sin (Q36:57), Sad 
(Q38:51), al-Zuhruf (Q43:73), al-Duhan (Q44:55), al-Tür (Q52:22) and al-Rahman (Q55:68). 
43 The typical vocalization for "Paradise" in CAr is وس‎ xl (al-firdaws) (see Q18:107, 23:11) 
but, as will be seen in passages from other ChAr manuscripts examined here, for example 


3 
Sinai, Ms Ar. 3, the reading here is دوس‎ All (al-firdiis; fol. 27v) with a dammah on the dal. 


Even though Sinai, Ms Ar. 10 (Arab9rr-exjb) is not vocalized here, it does share a familial 
relation to Sinai, Ms Ar. 3 of the ArabS¥"#e1q group (Vollandt, Arabic Versions, 72), and 
will thus be transliterated bearing that in mind. 

44 The common quranic term used for "garden" appears as gannah, specifically at Q7:27, 
the general context wherein Ibn Barragan quotes this passage from Genesis. Here the 
Quran recalls the seduction of Satan that led to the banishment of Adam and Eve from 
the Garden: “children of Adam, do not let Satan tempt you, like he expelled your parents 
from the Garden.’ It seems Ibn Barragan uses the familiar term finan rather than adopt- 
ing al-firdaws/firdis. 

45 Here the Hebrew introduces the narrative using the perfect tense hayah (“to be") followed 
by the consecutive form wayyomer (to say): “the serpent was (171) more subtle [...] and 
he said (8*1) (Wilhelm Gesenius/Emil Kautzsch, ed./Alfred Cowley, trans., Gesenius’ 
Hebrew Grammar [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910], 326 $1114). The Pesittà employs the 
perfect tense throughout v. 1, abandoning the Hebraic construction frequently used in 
the Masoretic text. 
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- 2Andthe woman said to him, "We may eat of all the fruit of the garden, 


قالت له المرأة اکل من جميع SE‏ نان IB‏ 


فقالت المراة للحية مجن كلون من ثمار جیع E‏ الفردوس M234‏ 
فقالت المراة للحية انا لناکل م نكل aL AS‏ 54 
فقالت الامراة للحة فانا ناكل من E‏ الفردوس S10‏ 
فقالت المراة للحبة فانا ناکل من شر الفردوس Vi‏ 


The opening clause of v. 2 agrees between M234, 54, S10 and Vx: fa-qalat 
il-mar'tu li-l-hayyati (“the woman said to the serpent"). IB, however, pro- 
nominalizes al-hayyah in qalat la-hu بطم تهنا‎ ("the woman said to him"). 
Neither the Masoretic text nor the Pesitta use this construction in the open- 
ing sequence of v. 2a.^9 The next phrase in $10 and V1 reads fa-innà na’ kulu 
(“truly, we will eat”);* S4 omits the initial fa- and adds asseverative la- to inna 
la-na'kula, and M234 uses the first-person plural pronoun nahnu (“we”) and the 
participial form akilüna for a similar meaning. M234 agrees with IB in its quan- 
titative choice, 00772 ("all"), but the syntax of IB with 0071: fawakiti l-ginani 
("all the fruit of the garden") is closer to S4's kulli tamari Sagari l-gannati (“all 
the fruit of the trees of the garden"), which also uses a quantitative expression 
kull ("all") and gannah (“garden”) rather than al-firdus/firdaws ("Paradise"). IB 
is also unique in the use of fawakih ("fruit") instead of tamar ("fruit"). 


- 3 with the exception of the tree which (is) in the midst of the garden, 
God has commanded us that we should not eat from it nor touch it lest 


we die." 
IB ككل منها ولا نمسها‎ i bal ما عدا الشجرة التى في فان الله‎ 
us 1 وسطها‎ 
0123+ منها ولا تقرا اليها کی‎ ety Hie las واما ثمر الشجرة التي‎ 
الفردوس لا تموتا‎ 
54 من ثمر الشجر التى فان الله قال لنا لا تكلا منها ولا تقرباها لکلا‎ Ub 
تموتا‎ all وسط‎ 


46 Cf. Genesis 3:2a (Masoretic text): “and the woman said to the serpent” (NWR NNM 
UnanrbgR/wattómer h@issa el-hannahas); and the Pe&ittà: esos hdr eol 
w-emrat a(n)tata l-hewya. 

47 Wolfdietrich Fischer/Jonathan Rodgers, trans., A Grammar of Classical Arabic (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2002), 28 $49c. 
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So من الشجرة التى فى فان الله قال لنا لا کل منها ولا تقربا منها لملا‎ Ub 


وسط الفردوس تموتا 
واما من الشجرة التى هى فان الله قال لکلا منها ولا تقرباها کلا vi‏ 
سوی الفردوس تموتا 


The conversation between the woman and the serpent continues in v. 3. Here IB 
is the only text to use the form ma ‘ada to express exception: ma ‘ada l-Sagarati 
llati ftwasti-ha (“with the exception of the tree which is in the midst of it [...]"). 
The amma ... fa construct, discussed above for v. 1, is used here in S4, $10 and 
Vi: wa/fa-amma min |tamar ^? al-Sadari|sadarati [...] fa-inna llahu qala la-na 
la ta'kula min-ha (“And what concerns [the fruit of] the tree [...], God said to 
us: ‘Do not eat from it"). Similar to Vi, M234 opens with wa-amma for the same 
construction, but omits the secondary fa- + inna, as well as the object la-nd. IB 
uses fa-inna ("for/because") and the verb amara (“to command") fa-inna llahu 
amarna (“because God commanded us") followed by al-la na kulu min-ha (“so 
that we not eat from it"); the other four texts have a similar expression here, là 
ta kula min-ha (“Do not eat from it"). 

The same syntactic structure is maintained between all texts in the final 
sequence, buttherearelexical differences. Here 1B continues, wa-lanamassa-ha 
(‘nor (that) we touch it"); M234, wa-la-taqraba ilay-ha (“nor come near to it”); 
$4 and V, wa-là tagraba-ha (“nor come near it”); S10, wa-la-taqraba min-ha 
(“nor come near to it"). The choice of verb for “touching” /“coming near" to the 
tree deviates here with 1B only. Its text uses namassa-ha, the sense of which is 
overwhelmingly attested in its semantic range as "touch," "strike" and the like.^9 
There is one example of "touching" that implies proximity, in which case it is 
rendered as "to come near,” but this is one, rare usage among a litany of oth- 
ers that generally render m-s-s as “to touch.’ The other four texts 115 ۵ 
(Arab. q-r-b), which follows the Syriac at Genesis 3:3 with the lexical cognate 
“come near" (LaSoóVtetqarbon; Syr. q-r-b), “do not approach it, lest you 
die.”50 The use of namassa-hà in IB, however, comes closer, semantically, to the 
Hebrew i3n/tiggat ("you (do not) touch") and the Septuagint (Lxx) poe 
(“you (do not) touch") on this occasion. 

The lexical differences in the last phrase center on the wording "so that 
not.” IB uses li-al-la namiita (“so that we not die”); M234, li-kay la tamuta, 


48 2 Sio and V1are missing the term tamar (fruit). 

49 Lane, Lexicon, s.v. *m-s-s". 

50 An overlap in text and context occurs here. The word taqrabà is used in the Quran's 
Garden narrative in surat al-A‘raf (7:19) for “not approaching” the tree. It is fascinating 
that Ibn Barragan avoids that quranic parallel. 
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S4, li-kay-la tamüta, S10, li-al-la tamuta and Vi, kay-la 107111116 all mean, “so 
that you not die.” IB and $10 agree in their use of li-al-lā, while S4 and Vi have 


li-kay-là connected, while M234 separates li-kay [a.! 


— 4And the serpent said to her, "You both shall never die; 


1B Gl لها تن تیان‎ Jus 
M234 فقالت الحية للمراة انکا لا تمونان موتا‎ 
3 قالت المية را ليس موتا تموتان‎ 
S10 قالت الحية للامراة ما تموتان من ذلك‎ 
Vi فقالت الحية للمراة ما تموتان من ذلك‎ 


The syntax and wording in the first sequence agrees in all five texts with 
the exception of 18's use of fa-qala la-ha L-tinninu (“Then the serpent said to 
her") rather than fa-qalat il-hayyatu li-Ll-mar'ati ("Then the serpent said to the 
woman"). The last phrase differs slightly in structure: IB, là tamutani abadan 
(“you both shall never die"), M234, inna-kuma là tamutani mawtan ("surely, 
you will not die at all") and S4, laysa mawtan tamutani (“it is not death that 
you will die"); and $10 and Vi agree, with ma tamutani min dalika (“you will 
not die at all from this"). 18 uses abadan ("never") to express certainty, and 
M234 has an inner (absolute) object for “strengthening” or “magnifying” the 
verb, tamutani mawtan (lit., “you will not die a death"), translated as “you will 
not die at all"52 Here M234 stays true to its Syriac ST, using the same construct 
found in the Pesitta: Lahamdh &-azo/mamaát tamutun (“to die a death"). The 
infinitive absolute construction appears quite often in the Pesitta, as compared 
to Targumic Aramaic, as a Hebraizing form.9? In $4, laysa is used to negate the 
noun mawtan followed by in an attributive relative clause tamutan, “it is not 
a death you will die.5^ The negative particle ma + imperfect in S10 and V1 is a 
rare feature, and here it carries the force of the absolute construct as observed 
in the Syriac sT. 


51 See Fischer, Grammar of Classical Arabic, 171-2 $3183, for the same orthographic practice 
of univerbating kay-la; this form appears in the quranic corpus as well (Q3:153, 22:5 and 
57:23). 

52 | W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1964), 2:53-7 $26; cf. Fischer, Grammar of Classical Arabic, 195-6 $8376-8. 

53  CfPe&ittà aha soc &azo/mamát tamutun and Masoretic text [nnn nin/mot tamutiin, 
Néldeke, Syriac Grammar, 235 $295: "This Inf. serves to give more emphasis to the verb, by 
contrasting the action with some other one, or by giving expression to its intensity." 

54 Fischer Grammar of Classical Arabic, 219 $428. 
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- 5 for God knows that when you would eat from it, your eyes will be 
open, and you will be like God in knowledge of good and evil." 


قد عم الله Si‏ متى أكلتما منها تنفتح أبصاركا وتكونانالإله في معرفة الخير 2 18 
۱ والشرَ 

بل قد عل الله ان فى البوم الذی تنفتح اعینکا وتکونا مثل الالهة العارفة بالخير M234‏ 

يل ل v‏ 

ولكن الله Je‏ انکا ان ME‏ تنفتح el‏ وتکونا Ag YE‏ تعلمان الخير 54 

منها والشر 

لان الله عالم ان في اليوم الذى تنفتح Rael‏ وتصيران كالاهة عارفان Sio dL‏ 

تاکلان منها ˆ والشر 

لان الله عام ان فى اليوم الذى تنفتح اعينكما وتكونان كالالهة تعرفان الخير Vi‏ 

تآکلان منها والشر 


The serpent's discourse continues in v. 5a. The syntactic structure deviates, 
slightly, between all five texts with a variety of lexical choices in the open- 
ing sequence: IB, gad alima llahu anna-kuma mata akaltuma min-hà (“God 
knows that when you would eat from it [...]”); M234, bal qad ‘alima llahu anna 
fityawmi lladi ta'kulani min-ha (Rather, God knew that on the day that both 
of you eat from it [...]”); S4, wa-lakinna llahu ‘alima anna-kuma an ta'kulàni 
min-ha (“But God knew that both of you would eat from it [...]”); $10 and Vi, la- 
inna llahu ‘alima anna fil-yawmi lladi ta'kulani min-ha (“Truly, God knows that 
on the day that both of you eat from it [...]”). IB and M234 use gad + perfect 
alima, and IB and $4 omit the phrase fi -yawmi (“on the day"), which M234, 
$10 and V1 include.55 $10 and V1 are in perfect agreement, both using the active 
participle, alima (“knowing”), following the participial form in the Syriac ST, 
A-xx/d-yadá*. 18 and S4 also agree against the other three texts in the use of 
anna-kuma (“that both of you"), but S4 is the only text with an + subjunctive 
ta kula. All five texts agree in the next clause, tanfatih a‘yunu-kuma ("your eyes 
will be open"), except 1B, which uses tanfatih absaru-kuma with the same 
meaning. 

The final sequence in IB, wa-takunani ka-Lilahi fi ma'rífati -hayri wa-l-sarri 
(“both of you will be like God in knowledge of good and evil"), has minor 
deviations between all five texts. M234 uses wa-takuna mitl al-alihati L-'arifati 
bi-L-hayri wa-l-Sarri (“you will be like the gods, knowledgeable in good and 


55 Both the Syriac and the Hebrew use the phrase; cf. PeSittà eeo»cea2a/da-b-yawma and 
Masoretic Di3 *3/ki bayom. 
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evil"); S4, wa-taküna ka-l-alihati ta'lama l-hayra wa-L-sarra (“you will be like 
the gods, both of you knowing good and evil"); $10, wa-tasirani ka-l-alihati 
‘arifani bi-l-hayri wa-l-sarri (“you will be like the gods, (you will be) knowing 
good and evil"); and Vi, wa-takünani ka-l-alihati ta'rifani l-hayra wa-l-Sarra 
(“you will be like the gods, both of you knowing good and evil”). 18 and Vi use 
the dual form takunani (“both of you will be") from the imperfect tense of the 
auxiliary verb kana, while S10 uses wa-tasirani (“both of you will become"). 
IB uses singular, al-ilah (“the God"), while M234, S4, S10 and V1 use the plural, 
al-alihah (“the gods"). The form of the word used for Adam and Eve's “know- 
ing" good and evil differs between all five texts: IB ma rifah, M234 'arifah, S4 
ta'laman, $10 ‘arifan and ۵۰ 


- 6 And when the woman saw the beauty of the tree, and its goodness 
pleased her, she took of its fruit and ate from it; then she gave it to her 
husband, and he ate it. 


فلا بصرت المرأة جال الشجرة أخذت من (EG‏ ناوات زوجها IB‏ 
وأعبها حسنها واکلت منها use,‏ 

فابصر المراة ان الشجرة شهية فتناوات من ثمرها واعطت زوجها ايضا M234‏ 
المكلحسنة المنظر يشتهي وكلت معها فأكل 

الناظر ان ينظر النيها 

زات المراة ان الشجرة iab‏ فاخذت من ثمرتها واعطت بعلها معها 54 
الماكل شهية فى امین کلت ss‏ 

ورات المراة ان الشجرة طيبة فاخذت من ثمرتها وناولت بعلها فاكل معها Sio‏ 
المكل وشهية لمنظرالعين Ade‏ فكلت Lal‏ 

المذاق 

ورات المراة ان الشجرة ab‏ فاخذت من ثمرتها وناولت بعلها معها Lal‏ ۷۰ 
المااكل شهية لنظر العين عذبة وکلت St‏ 

E 


The syntax and wording of the opening clause of this verse deviates between 
the five texts. IB uses fa-lamma basurat il-mar‘atu (“and when she saw [...]"), 
and M234, fa-absara l-mar'ata anna I-Sagarata (“so he showed the woman 
that the tree was [...]”); $4, $10 and V1 use fa/wa-ra'at + anna l-Sagarata (“and 
she saw that the tree was [...]"). The rest of v. 6a in IB is abbreviated in that 
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it does not contain all three elements associated with the woman's percep- 
tion of the tree. IB, $4 and M234 include only two features each, respectively 
gamalu l-šağarati (“beauty of the tree") and agabu-ha husna-ha (“its good- 
ness pleased her"); tayyibatu l-ma'kali (“good for food") and wa-Sahiyyatun 
fi Layni (‘appetizing to the eye"); and Sahiyyatu l-ma’kali (“appetizing in 
food") and hasanatu l-manzari (“good in appearance"). $10 and V1 include 
all three descriptions in various forms: $10 has tayyibatu l-ma’kali (“good for 
food"), wa-sahiyyatun li-manzari l-'ayni (“appetizing to the observer's eye") 
and 'adbatu l-madaqi (“sweet to taste"); and V1 has tayyibatu l-ma'akili 0 
for food"), Sahiyyatun li-nazari l-‘ayni (“appetizing to the eye's gaze") and 
‘adbatu l-taftisi (“sweet for seeking with inquiry"). Rather than using a madd 
sign to represent the elision of two alif, the scribe of V1 wrote the plural form 
al-ma akil with an independent alif. 

The construction of the next phrase differs between the five texts, but 
the sense remains the same. IB, S4, S10 and Vi use fa-/ahadat (“she took"), 
while M234 uses fa-tanawalat ("she grasped"). Whereas M234 and 510 use 
tamarati-ha ("its fruit"), 1B has fakihati-ha (“its fruit"). Further, there is little 
deviation between all five texts in the concluding scene of v. 6c. The "eating" 
of the fruit is expressed in the same way, but the "giving" of it to the husband 
varies. IB, $10 and V1 agree in the use of nawalat (“she gave"); M234 and S4 use 
atat with the same meaning. 18 and M234 have zawga-ha (“her husband"), but 
$4, S10 and V1 use ba‘ for “husband” instead. 


— 7 And then their eyes were opened; and when both of them realized 
that they were naked, they pieced together fig leaves and wrapped 


themselves in it. 

وانفتحت أبصارهما واذ olle Lgl Ue‏ لفقا ورق التين . abis‏ 

فانقتحت اعينهما جیعا وعلا انهما عاريين فطفقايلفقان ورق لسترامنهما M234‏ 
التين عوراتهما 

فانفتحت lal]‏ علا انهما عربانان فوصلا من ورق oublie)‏ 
E‏ 

فانفتحت اعينهما للوفت وعلا انهما عربانان. فوصلا من ورق وعلا لهما مازرا 510 
الشجر 

وانفتحت اعينهما Ue,‏ انهما olke‏ فوصلا من ورق واصطنعا مازرا vi‏ 


opus 
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IB remains consistent with the use of absaru-huma (“their eyes") as 
observed in v. 5 (absaru-kuma), but S4 changes from a‘yun- to absar- here.56 
M234, $10 and V1 use a‘yunu-huma (“both of their eyes"). In M234, 0 
(“both”) is used with the dual for “both of" which occurs in ChAr and ۸۴ 
Sio uses li-l-waqti to describe the point at which their "eyes" were opened, i.e., 
“at once,” “immediately,” or “at that moment." All five texts generally agree in 
the next clause, wa-/ alima anna-huma ‘uryanani (“and they realized that they 
were naked"), although 1B departs in its syntactic structure by introducing the 
clause with the temporal conjunction id (“when both of them realized [...]"). 
The word for “naked” (Arab. -r-y), moreover, is consistently rendered in the 
nominative dual form as 'uryanani in IB, $4, $10 and V1, but M234 uses the dual 
oblique form Griyayni instead.5? 

In the next sequence, the verb for “piece together,” is rendered differently 
in the various texts. IB uses laffaqa (“they pieced together [...]”) and 4 
includes the form fa-tafiqa + imperfect yulaffiqan to express that something 
happened “at once" (“they pieced together [...] straightaway”). S4, $10 and V1 
have fa-wasala ("then they joined [...]") with the same sense. While $10 uses 
waradi l-Sagari ("leaves of the tree"), IB, M234, 54 and V1 agree with the use of 
waraqi l-tini (“leaves of the fig (tree)”),59 V1 adding the tree, waraqi Sagari l-tini 
("leaves of the fig tree"). 

All five texts vary in the final clause. Rather than using the word maazir 
("aprons, loincloths"), IB uses the verbal form éttazara bi-hi ("they wrapped 
themselves in it"); M234 uses li-yastura min-huma 'awrata-huma (“so they 
concealed from themselves their genitals”); Sa has wa-sana‘a ma'azira (“and 
they made loincloths"); S10 uses a different verb, 'amala la-huma 0 
(‘they made loincloths"); and V1 uses the same verb as S4, but in a different 
form, istana'a ma'azira (“they fashioned loincloths"). 


4.11 Conclusion 

The evidence from the comparison of Ibn Barragan’s quotations with M234, 
54, $10 and V1 suggests at least three possibilities: 1) he used a version that can 
be considered “in transition" between the ArabSy'-Hex1a group (S10 and V1) 


56 The bracketed portion of the text indicates an illegible point in the manuscript. A long alif 
extending up from the marred line would indicate that this is, in fact, absar and not ayun. 

57 See Blau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, 215 $107, esp. n. 78. 

58 For the regular use of the casus obliquus in Middle Arabic, see Blau, Grammar of Christian 
Arabic, 224 $112. 

59 Lane, Lexicon, s.v, “t-y-n”. 

60 This appears as مازرا‎ in the manuscript; on the addition of tanwin to diptotes, see Blau, 
Grammar of Christian Arabic, 444 §337a. 
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and ۸۵۲۹2 (M234 and S4), on the basis of there being points of agreement 
with all four manuscripts; 2) he used multiple Arabic versions of Genesis; or 
3) he edited the text to suit his own stylistic needs. While our knowledge of 
the Andalusian Arabic Bible tradition remains in its infancy, it is difficult to 
determine whether (2) is a possibility; however, (1) and (3) are not mutually 
exclusive and, therefore, both scenarios are entirely plausible. 

Out of the twenty-one semantic and lexical items analyzed across the seven 
verses here, 18 agrees with S4 at eleven points, V1 at eight points and M234 and 
$10 at seven points each. Thus IB shares more affinity with $4 than with the 
other three manuscripts, which places his version closer to the Arab5y'2 group. 
Surprisingly, Ibn Barragan’s translation only shows signs of possible quraniz- 
ing at two points, both in v. 1 with the use of naha-kuma llahu ("God forbid 
you [...]") which is the same clause used at 07:20, mà naha-kuma rabbu-kuma 
("Your Lord has forbidden you [...]”); and in v. 1 and v. 2 with the choice of 
fawakih ("fruits") rather than tamar(ah) (“fruits”) when describing the “fruit of 
the garden,” where fakihah [fawakih is used predominantly in the quranic con- 
text of “Paradise/garden.” That Ibn Barragan remained true to his source text 
speaks to the legitimacy that he placed upon the biblical material. 


4.2 AL Biqa't: Genesis 3:1-7 
The first quranic reference to the creation of Adam in surat al-Baqara (Q2:31- 
5)9! affords al-Biqa1 (B) the opportunity to quote Genesis 1-3 between his 


2 -2 nt 2^4 du 
61 Quas 25 هولاء إن‎ el "i باب‎ "d Jj gii de eR e eec elt $5 
Iz at 5.657 


Ub ل ادم هم بانیم‎ i pill أت‎ eke CÓ de Y اوا سبك‎ one 
وم‎ oti ما‎ qs برض‎ pees (eee قل كه نآ‎ fide ce iL eu) 


و وم ls‏ ^ 


نون وف منک دوأ دم جوا لیس SEY‏ وان ین كفن و 
دم اسک أت MISES AT Es ESE BH ahi dss‏ 


و 
(*He taught Adam the names of all things. Then He put them before the angels,‏ این 
and said, ‘Tell me the names of these if you are truthful. They said, ‘Glory be to You. The‏ 
only knowledge we have is what You have taught us. You truly are the Knowing and the‏ 
Wise.’ He said, ‘Adam! Tell them their names’; and when he had told them their names,‏ 
He said, ‘Did I not tell you that I know what is Invisible in the heavens and the earth and‏ 
that I know what you disclose and what you have been hiding? And [recall] when We‏ 
said to the angels, ‘Prostrate yourselves to Adam’; and they [all] prostrated themselves,‏ 
apart from Iblis. He refused and was haughty and was one of the unbelievers. And We‏ 
said, 'Adam, dwell in the Garden with your wife, and the two of you eat in plenty from it‏ 
wherever you wish; but do not approach this tree lest you become wrong-doers.")‏ 
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exegesis of vv. 34-35. How he uses the quotations from Genesis will be dis- 
cussed in chapter 4; here the focus is on the text he transmits through direct 
quotation. I compare four manuscripts with B: Cairo, Ms Cop. Bibl. 22 (C22), 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms Ar. 234 (M234) and Sinai, Mss Ar. 3 
(S3) and Ar. 4 (S4). The reader is reminded that it has been demonstrated by 
Vollandt that the st of all four manuscripts has a Syriac Vorlage. Therefore the 
grammar (syntax, morphology and semantic range) may reflect this linguistic 
relationship. 


31 Now the serpent was most indomitable of all the beasts of the land. And 
the serpent said to the woman, "Is it true that God said to both of you, 'Do 
not eat from any tree of the garden?" 2 And the woman said, "Truly, we may 
eat any fruit of the garden; 3 And what concerns the fruit of the tree which 
is in the middle of the garden, God said to us, ‘Do not eat from it nor come 
near to it so that you not die." 4 But the serpent said, "Both of you will not 
die. 5 But God knew that you would eat from it, your eyes will open, and you 
would be like God, both of you knowing good and evil." 6 Then the woman 
saw that the tree was good for food and appetizing to the eye, so she took 
from the fruit of it and ate, and gave (some) to her husband and he ate. 
7 Then their eyes were opened, and they realized that they were both naked 
so they joined together leaves of the fig tree and they put on the loincloths. 


— 1Now the serpent was most indomitable of all the beasts of the land. 
And the serpent said to the woman, “Is it true that God said to both of 
you, ‘Do not eat from any tree of the garden?" 2 


كانت الحية cel‏ فقالت الحية للمرأة UY‏ من ae‏ شیر 8 
دواب dl‏ کلها ei‏ آن xil J6 di‏ 


لکا 

وكانت الحية اعرم ای Gb‏ قالت الحية للمراة لا تكلا من جميع S4‏ 
دواب البركلها ارب الله احق ان الله قال xii‏ 

A 
M234 كلا من جميع‎ Y والحيةكانت امکر التى خلق الله وقالت الحية للمراة‎ 
وادهى من جميع سباع الرب احقًا قال الله 2 شر الفردوس‎ 
9i 
62  AlBiqai Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 1:269—70; S3: fols. 27v-28r; C22: fol. 3v; M234: 

fol. 1v; and S4: fols. 1v-2r. 
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وكانت الحية الأرعريمة Jeg‏ الرب EY IAH IG‏ من جميع 2 58 
اي اخبث grey‏ الاله ما الذي نهاکا الله شیر آلفردوس 

C22 من جمیع جر‎ yet احج من التي خلقها فقالت الحية للمراة لا‎ oral, 
جميع وحوش الارض الرب الاله لماذا قال الله الفردوس‎ 


The manuscripts used for the comparison with the text of B are from three 
different "family" groupings. $4 and M234 belong to the Arab$*'2 group; C22 
is a representative manuscript for Arab¥¢b1a—a Syriac adaptation of Saadiah 
Gaon's Tafsir; and S3 belongs to ArabSy"#e%b, In the opening sequence the 
syntax of B and Sq agree, with wa-kanat il-hayyatu a‘azza/a‘rama dawabbi 
Lbarri kulli-ha ("the serpent was the most indomitable of/most vicious of all 
the beasts of the land"); C22 and M234 show affinity to the Syriac sT by front- 
ing the subject for extraposition to contrast the shift in the "narrative bound- 
ary" of the topic: wa-l-hayyatu kanat ahkama min/amkara wa-adha min (“the 
serpent was smarter than/more cunning and smarter than [...]"); and $3 reads 
wa-kanat il-hayyatu aktara ‘arimatin ay ahbata min gamti hayawanati l-ardi 
("the serpent was the most vicious, that is, more wicked than all the animals 
of the earth"). 

All five texts differ in their expression of the elative forms (“more [...] 
than"/*most [...] of"). B alone uses a'azza (“most indomitable of [...]”); S4, 
arama (“most vicious of [...]”); M234, amkara wa-adha min (“more cun- 
ning and smarter than [...]"); S3, aktara ‘arimatin ay ahbata min (“the most 
vicious, that is, more wicked than [...]”); and C22 reads ahkama min (“smarter 
than [...]"). While S3 appears to follow the sense of the Pesitta reading /لحذمم‎ 
rym ("clever") which calques the Hebrew m1?»/ arum (“crafty”), C22 comes the 
closest to the intended meaning of the sT with ahkam ("smarter"). The seman- 
tic range of both the Hebrew and the Syriac carries the sense of “crafty, shrewd 
or sensible" like a predatory animal might be, not only “vicious, evil or wicked" 
as in the Arabic 3 

In this sequence, $3 and M234 also reflect a feature of Arabic translations of 
the Bible that was discussed with the comparisons with Ibn Barragan’s quota- 
tion, that of “alternative renderings.’ Here the second rendering in $3 is used 
to clarify the previous description, aktara + ‘arimatin (“the most vicious"), with 
ay + ahbata min (“that is, more wicked than"); M234's use of amkara + wa-adha 
min (“and smarter than [...]”) expands on the first description. These second- 
ary, alternative renderings become part of the textus receptus rather than 


63 Lane, Lexicon, s.v. “ -r-m". 
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replacing it, which is common in the ChAr manuscript tradition. The sense of 
the second clause is slightly nuanced between the five texts as well. Whereas 
B and $4 use dawabbi L-barri kulli-ha ("beasts of all the land"), S3 reads 1 
hayawanati l-ardi (“all the animals of the earth"), C22 includes gamit wuhusi 
Lardi (“all the wild beasts of the earth") and M234 uses gamit‘ sibai l-barri (“all 
the beasts of prey (on) land”). 

In the next sequence, B is lacking a phrase found in the other four texts. 
$3 and C22 agree with the inclusion of allati ‘amala/halaqa-ha L-rabbu Lilahu 
(^[...] which the Lord God made"). As noted in the section discussing Ibn 
Barragan’s quotation, al-ilah follows from pre-Islamic Christian usage that 
probably calques the Greek ó 0266.9^ The only deviation between $3 and C22 is 
the verb used for “made” ('amala|halaqa-ha, respectively), but both mean the 
same. $4 and M234 share their wording with a minor syntactic variation: allati 
halaga L-rabbu llahu/llahu t-rabbu )“ | ...[ which the Lord God made"). 

The beginning of the next clause agrees between B, S4 and M234: fa-/ 
wa-qalat il-hayyatu li-l-mar‘ati a-haqqan anna llaha qala la-kuma ("and the ser- 
pent said to the woman: ‘Is it truthful that God said to you [...]"). However, $3 
and C22 use fa-qalat il-hayyatu li-l-marati mà lladi naha-kuma/li-mada qala 
llahu ("so the serpent said to the woman, "What is it that God forbade you/Why 
did God say [...]’”). The phrase naha-kuma (“he forbade both of you") in $3 was 
also found in Ibn Barragan’s version, and as noted in the earlier discussion that 
verb appears in the shared narrative context of Q7:20 as well. The final clause 
only deviates at the last word used for “Paradise.” The reading in B and Sq is 
gannah, “garden, Paradise"; $3 and C22 use firdus ("Paradise"),55 while M234 
has the more common spelling al-firdaws ("Paradise"). 


- 2 And the woman said, “Truly, we may eat any fruit of the garden; 


فقالت المرأة نا تأكل من کل ثم الجنة B‏ 
فقالت المراة ial‏ انا کل م نكل ثمرشهر الجنة s4‏ 
فقالت المراة للحية ‏ نحن كلون من ثمار جميع A‏ الفردوس M234‏ 
فقالت المراة ÉA‏ فنا ناكل من شير الفردوس 53 


3 


فقالت الم al‏ للحية ما من جمیع ثمرات الشجر التي à‏ الفردوس فان ناكل C22‏ 


64 See Al-Jallad, “May God be Mindful of Yazid the King,” 2, above. 

65 The use of the dammah in S3 renders the transliteration as al-firdūs which, as noted in 18's 
text, diverges from the common vocalization in CAr; C22 lacks consistent vowel marks 
but is from a Syriac Vorlage, like S3, and thus spelled the same here with that in mind. 
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In the opening clause, B lacks the object li-[-hayyati, but the other four 
texts agree, with fa-qalat il-mar atu li-l-hayyati (“so the woman said to the ser- 
pent [...]”). The syntax and wording of the next clause deviates slightly but 
generally agrees between B, S4, M234 and $3. B and $3 use fa-inna ("truly") 
followed by the verb na'kulu (“we may eat"); S4 includes the asseverative /a- in 
inna la-na kulu ("truly, we will eat"). B and S4 use al-gannah ("garden"), while 
$3/C22/M234 have al-firdaws/al-firdus (“Paradise”). C22 is also the only text 
that reflects CAr amma ... fa construction, which aligns with the syntactic flow 
of the Syriac sT (Pesitta [P]) and the Masoretic text (MT): 


C22 "and what concerns all of the اما من جمیع ثمرات الشجر الى فى الفردوس‎ 
fruit of the trees which is in the j فا“ اکل‎ 


garden, we may eat [of it]" 9 


‘amma min gamii tamarati l-Sagari 
llati fi l-firdiisi fa-inna na’ kulu 


P “from the fruit of the trees of ewr كلت‎ sia دج‎ 
Paradise/the garden, we may eat" تع حمل‎ Camis 


d-men piray ilané dab-pardaysa 
kolhon nekol 


MT "from the fruit of the trees of 665383 يرم مور‎ SN 
Paradise/the garden, we may eat" 
mipport €s-haggàn no'kel 


- 3 And what concerns the fruit of the tree which is in the middle of the 


garden, God said to us, ‘Do not eat from it nor come near to it so that 
you not die." 


8  انومت من ثمرة الشجرة فان الله قال لنا لا تكلا منها ولا تقرباها لکلا‎ Lb 


التى في وسط الجنة 
فاما من ثمر الشجرة التى فان الله قال لنا لا تكلا منها ولا تقرباها لكلا ged‏ +5 
وسط الجنة 5 

M234 ولا تقرا اليها ی‎ lg 66 ثمر الشجرة التى قال الله لا‎ ul 
تموتا‎ Y ^ وسط الفردوس‎ 


66 The construction here in the Masoretic text is discussed under the syntactic functions 
of the imperfect tense, described as the “permissive sense” (Gesenius, Gesenius’ Hebrew 
Grammar, $1075). 
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53 by تقرباها کلا‎ Y, من الشجرة التى هي فان الله قال لا تكلا منها‎ lly 
في وسط الفردوس‎ 
©22 bye واما من ثمرة الشجرة قال الله لا آکلا منها ولا تقرباها کا‎ 
التي في وسط الفردوس‎ 


The degree of correspondence between all five texts across the entirety of v. 3 
is impressive. In the opening sequence, the syntax of B and S4 are nearly the 
same with only one minor difference in the use of a preposition: fa-amma 
min tamarati l-Sagarati llati ft wasti l-gannati (“what concerns the fruit of the 
tree which is in the middle of the garden [...]"; both exhibit the amma ... fa- 
construction, as do the other three texts, although in M234, $3 and C22 the 
following fa- is omitted, which is not uncommon." $3 is the only text that 
uses the copulative pronoun following the relative in wa-amma min al-Sagarti 
llati hiya fi wasti l-firdūsi ("what concerns the tree which is in the middle 
of Paradise [...]"). And the readings in M234 and C22 are close, respectively 
wa-amma tamaru l-sadarati lati wasti l-firdawsi (“as for the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of Paradise [...]") and wa-amma min tamarati l-Sagarati 
llati ftwasti l-firdusi (“what concerns the fruit of the tree which is in the middle 
of Paradise [...]).” 

All five texts agree in the next clause: lā ta kula min-ha (“Do not eat from it"); 
and the final sequence has few deviations. B and S4 are identical, with wa-la 
taqraba-ha li-kay-là tamüta )“ | ...[ nor come near to it so that you not die"); 8 
and C22 contain the same reading with the omission of li- before kay-la with 
the same meaning. But M234 diverges at a number of places, reading wa-la 
taqraba ilay-hà li-kay la tamüuta (“[...] nor come near to it so that you not die"). 


— 4 But the serpent said, “Both of you will not die. 


قالت الحية ليس تموتان B‏ 
قالت SU ALI‏ ليس موتا تموتان S4‏ 
فقالت الحية للمراة YIN‏ تموتان موتا M234‏ 
فقالت BL‏ للمراة ما تموتان من ذلك $3 
فقالت الحية 3A‏ ليس تموتان میت C22‏ 


Out of the five texts, only B differs in the initial sequence of v. 4, with the 
omission of the object phrase in fa-qalat il-hayyatu li-L-mar'ati (“and the ser- 
pent said to the woman"). The sense of the second clause remains consistent 


67 Blau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, 482 8377. 
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though the grammar differs slightly. B uses the negation laysa + the verb 
tamütani (“you will not die”);68 S4, laysa mawtan tamutani (“it is not death 
that you will die"); $3 uses the negative ma + the verb tamutani with an addi- 
tional phrase min dalika (“you will not die at all from this");8? and C22, like S4, 
uses laysa tamütani mawtan (“you will not die at all"), mawtan as an objective 
complement "strengthening" or “magnifying” the verb.”° M234 is similar with 
inna-kuma là tamütani mawtan ("surely, you will not die at all"). As noted in 
the analysis of Ibn Barragan’s quotation, M234 follows the Syriac sT closely in 
its construction. 


— 5 But God knew that you would eat from it, your eyes will open, and 
you would be like God, both of you knowing good and evil." 


ولكن الله عل US‏ إن تالا منها تنفتح Kel‏ وتكوناكلإله تعلمان الخير B‏ 
والشر 
ولکن الله عم USA‏ ان تاکلا منها تنفتح اعینکا وتکونا كالالهة Olds‏ الخير 54 
2 والشر 
بل قد عل alll‏ ان فى اليوم الذى تنفتح Rel‏ وتكونا مثل الالهة العارفة M234‏ 
E ee ee ee‏ 
لان الله عالم في اليوم الذي تتفتح اعينكما وتكونانكلالهة تعرفان Sg Ll‏ 
ان من m‏ 
ولكن الله de‏ إن فى البوم الذی تنفتح اعينكما وتصيران Ag YE‏ وتعرفان C22‏ 
SLM ae‏ ی ۱ 


In the opening clause of v. 5, the serpent's discourse continues, and the syn- 
tax and morphology between B and Sq are exact: wa-lakinna llahu ‘alima 
anna-kuma in ta kula min-ha (“But God knew that you would eat from it [...]”). 
While B, S4 and C22 open with wa-lakinna, S3 uses la-inna (“Truly [...]”) and 
M234 has bal ("Rather [...]”). M234, $3 and C22 include the additional phrase, 
inna ft l-yawmi lladi (“on the day which")? these three texts also agree with 
ta'kulani min-hà ("both of you eat from it [... |"). All five texts agree in the next 
clause, tanfatih a‘yunu-kuma (“[...] then your eyes will be opened"). 


68 Here, the reading in Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 1:269, is lastuma but two other man- 
uscripts have /aysa, and another has laysat. The majority reading /aysa is rendered above. 

69 This reading was also observed in the analysis of 18's quotations in two other manu- 
scripts, $10 and Vi. 

70 Wright, Grammar of the Arabic Language, 2:53—7 $26. 

71 Both the Syriac and the Hebrew use the phrase; cf. PeSittà e»ca2a/da-b-yawma and 
Masoretic Di3 *3/ki bayom. 
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In the final clause, B and $4 are grammatically the closest, with only one 
orthographic difference: wa-takuüna ka-l-ilahi/ka-l-alihati ta‘lamani l-hayra 
wa-l-Sarra (“you will be like God/the gods, both of you knowing good and 
evil"). $3 and C22 only disagree in the choice of the main verb: wa-takunani/ 
tastrani ka-L-alihati ta rifani l-hayra wa-l-Sarra (“you will be/will become like 
the gods, both of you knowing good and evil"). And M234 differs the most 
with wa-takuna mitla L-alihati l-‘Grifati bi-l-hayri wa-l-Sarri (“you will be like the 
gods, knowledgeable in good and evil"). 


- 6 Then the woman saw that the tree was good for food and appetizing 
to the eye, so she took from the fruit of it and ate, and gave (some) to 
her husband and he ate. 


B Sb وأعطت بعلها‎ WE شهية فاخذت من‎ SU المرأة الشجرة طيبة‎ oi 
5+ واعطت بعلهامعها‎ EE فرات الراة ان الشجرة طيبة الكل فاخذت من‎ 
Ke شهية فى العين فلت‎ 

فابصر الراة ان الشجرة شهية SU‏ فتناوات من كرها واعطت زوجها M234‏ 
حسنة النظر پشتهي BU‏ ان واکلت ایضا معها فاکل 

ينظر النيها ۱ 

ورات الراة ان الشجر ab‏ للمااکل فاخذت الراة من وناولت بعلها ایض $3 
شهيّة المنظر عذبة للشفتين bef‏ واکلت فاکل معها منها 

ورات الراة ان الشجرة طيبت QS‏ فاخذت من مرها وناولت بعلها الاخر 022 
شهية لنظر العين عذبة Ca! QUI‏ فاکل معها 


The opening sequence of v. 6 has minor deviations between all five texts. In 
B the first clause opens with fa-ra‘at il-maratu [-Sagarata (“then the woman 
saw the tree was [...]"), but S4/3 and C22 use fa-/wa-ra‘at il-mar'atu + anna 
L-sadarata (“and the woman saw that the tree [...])"; and M234 has a com- 
pletely different structure, with the serpent as the subject of the verb: fa-absara 
L-marata + anna L-aarata (“so he showed the woman that the tree was [...]"). 
For the connected sequence that describes what Eve "sees" about the tree, the 
narrative in the Hebrew Bible provides three affirmations: 


72 Lane, Lexicon, s.v. "s-y-r". 
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MT “the tree was good for food, and cry? یرم ددم‎ m Dax) ويام‎ aiv 
that it was a delight to the eyes, Sawn) ديزم‎ ann 
and that the tree was desirable to 
give one insight” tob ha'es laoma'*kal waki ta’*wah-hiv’ 


la'enayim wanehmad ha'es lahaskil 


B, $4 and M234 include only two of the affirmations: tayyibatu l-ma’ kali ("good 
for food") and sahiyyatun fi l- ‘ayni (“appetizing to the eye") in B; tayyibatu 
L-ma'kali (“good for food") and wa-sahiyyatun fi l- ‘ayni (“appetizing to the 
eye") in S4; and sahiyyatu l-ma’kali (“appetizing in food") and hasanatu 
Lmanzari (“good in appearance") in M234. But S3 and C22 include all three 
affirmations: $3 has tayyibatun li-l-maakili (“good for food"), Sahiyyatu 
Lmanzari (“appetizing in appearance") and ‘adbatun li-l-Safatayni (“delight- 
ful to the lips”); C22 uses tayyibatu (written with ta’ maftuhah rather than a 
ta marbütah) + al-ma’kala (“(the tree) is good for food”), Sahiyyatun li-nazari 
L‘ayn (“appetizing to the eye's glance") and ‘adbatu l-mudagqi ("delightful 
to taste”).74 

The next clause remains fairly consistent between the five texts with minor 
deviations. B and S4 are identical with fa-ahadat min tamarati-ha fa-akalat (“so 
she took its fruit and ate"); and C22 uses fa-ahadat min tamari-ha ("so she took 
its fruit”). M234 begins with a different verb, fa-tanawalat min tamari-ha wa- 
akalat (“so she reached for its fruit and ate”), and $3 adds the subject fa-ahadat 
il-mar'atu min tamari-hà wa-akalat (“so the woman took its fruit and ate”) - 
the subject “woman” is not attested in any of the other readings.” 

The final sequence varies across all the manuscripts, with B and S4 being 
the most similar: wa-a'tat ba'la-hà (ma‘a-ha) fa-akala (“she gave [the fruit] to 
her husband (who was with her) and he ate"). S4 includes ma‘a-ha (“[who was] 
with her") here, which also appears in M234, 53 and C22: respectively wa-a'tat 
zawga-ha aydan ma'a-ha fa-akala ("she gave [the fruit] to her husband also 
who was with her and he ate"); wa-nawalat ba'la-ha aydan fa-akala ma'a-hà 
min-ha ("she gave [the fruit] to her husband also and he ate from it with her"); 
and wa-nawalat bata-ha l-ahara aydan fa-akala ma‘a-ha (“she gave the other 
[part] to her husband also and he ate [it] with her"). 


73 The vocalization here is defective since the reading should be Safazayn and not safatayyan. 

74 Here again the scribe's vocalization is irregular; the rasm المداق‎ should be rendered as 
ól ilin this case for “taste.” 

75 That is to say, the Masoretic text, Pesittà, Lxx and Vulgate all lack an explicit subject here, 
nor do any of other manuscript readings sub 18's analysis include the subject “woman.” 
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— 7 Then their eyes were opened, and they realized that they were both 
naked so they joined together leaves of the fig tree and they put on the 


loincloths. 
2 فانفتحت آبصارهما وعلما أنهما عربانان فوصلا من ورق التين وصنعا مزر‎ 
54 فانفتحت [ابص ]ارما علا انهما عربانان فوصلا من ورق التين وصنعا[ما]زر‎ 
عوراتهما‎ ; 
59 لهمامازر‎ My التيّن‎ E فانفتحت اعینهما . وعلماانهما عربانان فوصلا من ورق‎ 
Cm فانفتحت اعينهماكلأهما وعلما انهما عاريان فوصلا من ورق التين وصتعا لهم‎ 
ماازر‎ 


Minor orthographic deviations occur in the opening clause on v. 7. All five 
texts use fa-nfatahat + subject, although this latter is expressed differently: B 
and S4 both have absaru-huma ("their eyes")76 while M234, S3 and C22 all read 
a‘yunu-huma (“both of their eyes") with the same meaning. C22, moreover, 
includes kila’-huma (“both of them")"? and in M234, 0071207: (“both”) occurs 
with the dual a‘yunu-huma (“both of their eyes”).78 

The syntax agrees in the second clause between all five texts, with morpho- 
logical differences for the final word in M234 and C22: wa-/‘alima anna-huma 
'uryanani| arityayni|'ariyani (“and they realized that they were both naked"). 
M234's use of the dual oblique ariyayni rather than the nominative form reveals 
a nice Middle Arabism here;?? C22's ariyani, however, retains the nominative 
stem. In the next clause, B, S4 and C22 use fa-wasala min waraqi L-tini ("they 
attached fig leaves together"); $3 uses fa-wasala min waraqi Sagari l-tini (lit. 
“they attached leaves of the fig tree together"). M234 uses fa-tafiqa + imperfect 
yulaffiqan waraqa I-tini to express that something happened “at once" (“they 
pieced together fig leaves straightaway").8? In the final clause, B and S4 agree, 


76 Damage at the bottom of the folio (1v) in S4 covers the beginning of absar but there is 
clearly a vertical stroke for the long alif making it distinct from ayun. 

77 The spelling here with a hamzah in Kil'a-huma reflects an etymological relationship to the 
Hebrew Kil'ayim ("pair") and the Ethiopic Kal'e ("two"); Marijn van Putten, personal cor- 
respondence, 07/08/2020. 

78 | See Blau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, 215 ۰ 

79 For the regular use of the casus obliquus in Middle Arabic (MAr), see Blau, Grammar of 
Christian Arabic, 224 $112. 

80 On this construction and sense of the verb, see Lane, Lexicon, s.v. "t-f-q". 
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with wa-sana'à ma'azira (“and they made loincloths"); C22 reads the same 
with the addition of /a-hum (“for them"); and S3, wa-'amila la-huma ma'azira 
(‘and they made loincloths") Here again M234 presents a different gram- 
matical form: li-yasturà min-huma ‘awrata-huma ("so they veiled their genitals 
with them’). 


4.2.1 Conclusion 
Strong textual affinities exist between al-Biqa? quotation and the text of 4 
across all seven verses, with a total of seventeen nearly identical grammati- 
cal correspondences out of approximately twenty observations. B, $4 and C22 
agree three times, while B, S4 and M234 contain the same syntax and wording 
on two occasions.?! This analysis thus confirms that the Arabic translation that 
al-Biqa consulted directly relates to a version of the Arab5Y'2 family. Given the 
prolonged period of composition for his commentary, and the various gram- 
matical and orthographic relationships between other family groupings for the 
Pentateuch, however, it is reasonable to conclude that al-Biqa consulted more 
than one edition of Genesis as he revised his work over a twenty-year period. 
But the more significant finding is that al-Biqa'is version aligns specifi- 
cally with S4, which is the same manuscript to which Ibn Barragan’s version 
comes closest. It would be hard to believe that this is simply a coincidence, 
especially given that al-Biqāī quotes verbatim from Ibn Barragan’s version of 
Matthew 19:30-20:16 later in his commentary. While no explicit reference to 
Ibn Barragan occurs in the context of Q2:30—36 for the Genesis material — as it 
does in the context of Q57:27 for the Matthean quotation - it may be the case 
that al-Biqa'i used Ibn Barragan’s tafsir for Genesis 3:1-7. However, it could also 
be the case that S4 was a more popular version of the Pentateuch that was 
widely disseminated, from al-Andalus in the 6th/12th century to Cairo in the 
gth/15th century. 


4-3 Ibn Barragan: Matthew 19:30-20:9 

The test passage for Ibn Barragan’s Gospel quotations is Matthew 19:30-20:9, 
a section of the parable of the laborers in the vineyard. Matthew 19:30-20:16 
is the longest continuous citation from Matthew in Ibn Barragan’s commen- 
tary, but ten of its verses provide enough data to analyze for our purposes 


81 In Bassal’s recent publication (“Biblical Quotations"), he compares a sampling of verses 
from Genesis, Exodus, Numbers and Deuteronomy from $4 and M234 with al-Biqa''s quo- 
tations and concludes that his version is “nearly identical" with these two manuscript 
witnesses. Here, in these seven verses, however, 54 is the predominant reading that aligns 


with al-Biqa'i's source text. This may indicate that al-Biqa‘l used various Arabic versions 
over the long course of writing his commentary. 
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here.®? I include Matthew 19:30 with this pericope because in the two Gospel 
manuscripts being used for comparison, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
MSS Ar. 234 (M234) and Ar. 238 (M238), this verse appears as the opening for 
the parable rather than being attached to the end of the previous passage; 
Ibn Barragan’s quotation seems to follow the same format as this manuscript 
tradition.8? Both Munich manuscripts belong to family / (from a Latin Vorlage), 
which is believed to share the same hereditary line as Ibn Balak al-Qurtubi's 
3rd/gth-century Arabic translation of the Gospels.?* This version of the Gospels 
is the most likely candidate for Ibn Barragan’s source text as it gained promi- 
nence in al-Andalus, being of Latin descent, and was widely disseminated 
before and during his epoch. As noted in 83 above, two Arabic Diatessaron 
manuscripts are also used in this comparison, Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms 
Ar. e163 (D163) and Vatican, BAV MS Ar. 14 (D14), known in diatessaronic stud- 
ies as MS O and Ms A, respectively.95 

Ibn Barragan invokes this particular text at Q57:2899 in his tafsir in order 
to challenge the commonly used hadit al-igarah (see chapter 2, 82.3) for the 
interpretation of this verse, though some of the comments he interjects have 
a polemical tone as he tries to demonstrate how Islam was foretold by these 
previous scriptures. Nevertheless, both he and 21-1021 use this passage to 
their own hermeneutical ends, the latter marshaling all sixteen verses of this 
parable in his tafsir on two separate occasions. 

For this analysis, I am taking the biblical quotations directly from a manu- 
script of Ibn Barragan’s tafsir, the Tanbih, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
MS Cod. Ar. 83.55 As with the analysis of the texts of Genesis, both syntax and 


ac 


82 This pericope (Matthew 19:30—20:9) from Ibn Barragan’s and 21-8103505 tafsirs and the 
representative manuscripts are provided in Appendices 1 and 11. 

83 The same division occurs with al-Biqa'i's selection from Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Mss 
Huntington 17 and n8, discussed in $4.4 below. 

84 . Kachouh, Arabic Versions (Diss.), 1:309. 

85 Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms Ar. e163, fols. 216v—217r; Vatican, BAV MS Ar. 14, fols. 65v-66r. 


Eu ed ore, یگ‎ PL و ماس‎ Moog دم رز‎ ru 

86 Qsra& S من £95« ول‎ ois Sy ed yag Miles آتقوأ الله‎ iate Gill ايها‎ 
ويه و ىه‎ eue Rus A ER 
em عفور‎ alls $ im T4 نورا عشون‎ (“O you who believe, fear God and believe in 
His messenger, and He will give you a double portion of His mercy, and make for you a 
light, by which you can walk; and He will forgive you; God is Forgiving and Merciful”). 

87 Casewit, “Muslim Scholar,” 31. 

88 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms Cod. Arabe 83: 476 fols., ca. uth/17th century. The 
text of Matthew 19:30-20:16 occurs at sürat al-Hadid (Q57:26-29) — fol. 193r-v. This manu- 
script begins at suratal-Isra' (Q17), but this biblical text also appears under Ibn Barragan’s 
exegesis of surat al-Nisà' (Q4:85-90) — Tanbih, 2:93-4. 
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lexical semantics are used for assessing the correlation between the differ- 
ent texts of the canonical Gospel of Matthew. The English translation of Ibn 
Barragan’s quotations is: 


19:30 And many that are last will go before the first; and the first will be 
behind the last. 20:1 That is why the dominion of heaven resembles a rich 
man who goes out for the hiring of workers for tilling his vineyard at first 
light. 2 He bargained with each one of them about a full day's work for a 
dirham; then he brought them into his vineyard. 3 When it was at the third 
hour, he saw other (than those among) them in the courtyard not busy; 4 so 
he said, “You go also into the vineyard, and I will entrust to you your rightful 
dues.” 5 And so they did. Then he repeated in like manner in the sixth hour 
and the ninth. 6 When it was at the eleventh hour, he found others stand- 
ing still; and he said to them, “Why do you stand here all day long without 
work?” 7 They said to him, “because no one has hired us.” He said, “You go 
and I will entrust to you your rightful dues.” 8 When the day came to an end, 
the owner of the vineyard said to his steward, “Call the laborers and give 
them their wages; begin with the last ones until you end up at the first ones.” 
9 So he began with those who came at the eleventh hour and he gave every 
one among them a dirham. 


— 19:30 And many that are last will go before the first; and the first will 


be behind the last.8° 
IB GPW BL الاولون‎ OK, وكير سيقدم الاخرون الاولين‎ 
11238 GAWDE و[ه]سيتقدم الموخرون الأولينَ و یکون الاولون‎ 
M234 GPW Ble الاولون‎ OK, وسیتقدم وكير من الوخرین الاولین‎ 


The opening sequence of this first verse shows variability in syntax and 
morphology. 18 uses wa-katirun (*and many") before the verbal clause, sa- 
yuqaddimu Lahirüna l-awwalina ("the last will go before the first"); M238 lacks 
katir and uses al-muahharüna (“the last ones") instead, wa-sa-yataqaddamu?? 


89 Ibn Barragan, Ms Cod. Ar. 83: fol. 193r-v; M238: fol. 19v; M234: fol. 87r. The Diatessaron 
does not include Matthew 19:30 in its harmony. Its analysis commences at Matthew 20:1 
D163: fols. 216v—217r; D14: fols. 65v—66v. 

go The manuscript reading is contained in the brackets [_¢] (= mim + mim) but the only 
sensible explanation is that the scribe's stylus "leaked" when writing the future marker 
sa- at the beginning of the word; for an example of “leaky pen" and the mim-sin dilemma, 
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L-muahharüna Lawwalina ("the last ones will precede the first"); and M234 con- 
tains elements of both of the previous manuscripts with wa-sa-yataqaddamu 
wa-katiru min al-mwahharina l-awwalina (“many of the last ones will precede 
the first"). 

The syntax and language of the second clause agrees between 1B, M238 
and M234, with wa-yakuüna l-awwaluna saqati l-ahirina (“And the first will be 
at the rear of the last"). The only deviation is in IB for the final phrase saqati 
Lahirina (“at the rear of the last"), whereas M238 and M234 use the accusative 
saqatan to express the circumstance of the subject's *being" (kana + accusa- 
tive), “the first will be at the rear [...]", with the use of [i + genitive construction 
(li-l-ahirina) “[...] of the last.” 

An interesting observation to note concerns the Arabic syntax in all three 
manuscripts in comparison with that of 20:16 (a verse excluded from this 
analysis but within the context) from the Biblia Sacra Vulgata or Vulgate.?! The 
Greek text of 19:30 reads mool ۵6 200۷۲0 7000۲01 200001۲01 xoi £cyorvot 0۱ 
(“Many who are first will be last, and last will be first") and the Vulgate has 
this same order in 19:30: multi autem erant primi novissimi et novissimi primi 
(“the first are [actually] last [and] they will be many, and the last are [actu- 
ally] first [and] they will be many").?? In both the Greek and Latin texts, verse 
20:16 reverses this order, with the last being first and then the first being last. 
However the Arabic version of 19:30 reads سيقدم الا خرون الاولين و یکون‎ Pr 
9 الاولون ساقة الاخرن‎ (‘And many that are last will go before the first; and the 
first will be behind the last") - the Arabic in each manuscript does not reverse 
the order between 19:30 and 20:16, as found in both the Greek and Latin, but 
rather uses the same wording and syntax for both verses (using the order found 
in 2036 in the Greek and Latin texts). Even though M234 and M238 are from a 
Latin Vorlage, the Arabic syntax departs from the Vulgate reading, and 18 also 
follows the order used by these manuscripts.?? 


see James A. Bellamy, “Some Proposed Emendations to the Text of the Koran,’ JAOS 4 
(1993): 566. 

91 Weber and Gryson, Biblia Sacra. 

92 For an explanation of this reversal and its bearing on the nuances of the Matthean peri- 
copes, see Ulrich Luz/James E. Crouch, trans., Matthew 8-20:A Commentary (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Fortress, 2001), 518, 535-8; also R.T. France, The Gospel of Matthew (Grand 
Rapids, MI, Cambridge: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2007), 745-6, 752. 

93 The reading in the PeSitta follows the Greek syntax at 19:30 but includes an interpolation 
from Matthew 22:14 at 20:16: فوصت‎ ined ree موه نوی‎ eï > ايحت‎ 
sagiye den qadmaye d-nehwon (’)hrayé wa-(’\hrayé qadmaye (“But many are first ones who 
shall be last ones and last ones, first ones”; 19:30) and بسک قدص‎ -omi مك‎ 
AN, حدم‎ in wt wale هدق‎ eee ۱۳ ۳ nehwon 
(^hraye qadmaye w-qadmaye ( و‎ sagién enon gër qrayà wa-z'oren gbaya (“Therefore 
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There are at least two possible causes for this word-order deviation in these 
manuscripts: the influence of the Arabic Diatessaron tradition or mistransla- 
tion from the Latin st. While the Diatessaron consists of a compilation of par- 
allel accounts from the synoptic Gospels and the Gospel of John, there is still 
a kind of movement, or progression, in the way the stories unfold, generally 
following from the first chapter of Matthew through to the end of that gos- 
pel, with Mark, Luke and John interspersed when they agree. In this process 
of compiling the Gospel texts, the author often redacts material and conflates 
certain stories; and oftentimes particular verses are omitted from a gospel (for 
example, Matthew 19:30 does not occur before the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard at Matthew 20:1-16). The author essentially created a composite 
text, a harmony where things go missing at their discretion. The text of inter- 
est for us begins in chapter 20571111 of the Diatessaron, which is taken from 
Matthew 19:23ff. It continues from there by harmonizing the text of Matthew 
with a smattering of texts from the Gospels of Mark and Luke to create its com- 
posite narrative. As mentioned, the Diatessaron excludes Matthew 19:30, but 
the entire Matthean parable of the laborers in the vineyard (20:1-16) remains 
intact and free of harmonizing elements from the parallel Markan and Lukan 
contexts.?^ Matthew 20:16 in the Arabic Diatessaron reads: 


هكذا OK‏ التأخرون متقدمين والمتقد مون متأخرین95 


hakada yakünu l-muta?hharüna mutaqaddamina wa-l-mutaqaddamina 
muta'hharina 


"Thus, the last will be the first and the first will be the last" 


last ones shall be first ones and the first ones the last. For many are called and few chosen"; 
2036). Greek Mss C, D, W, f+! 33 and Maj include “for many are called and few chosen" 
from Matthew 22:14; Philip Wesley Comfort, A Commentary on the Manuscripts and Text 
of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Kregel Academic, 2015), 160; also Bruce M. Metzger, 
A Textual Commentary of the Greek New Testament, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1994), 41. 

94 See Ciasca, Tatiani Evangeliorum Harmoniae Arabice, 10-13; Marmardji, Diatessaron de 
Tatien, 275-83. 

95 The same reading appears in Ciasca, Tatiani Evangeliorum Harmoniae Arabice, 113; 
Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien, 282; D163, fol. 2171: and D14, fol. 66v. The Diatessaron 


also includes an interpolation from Matthew 22:14, Û و نإ كيرا ولا منتخيور‎ S Q المدعو ور‎ 


Q ys قلم‎ /al-mad wina katiruna{katiran}>'63 wa-l-muntahabuna qalilüna (“Many are called 
but few are chosen”), without citing it, meaning that that text became part of the Arabic 
Diatessaron textus receptus for Matthew 20:16. 
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While the exact Arabic morphology differs, the sense of this verse is the 
same as the Arabic version of Matthew 19:30 in 1B, M238 and M234. Therefore, 
this reading at 20:16 may have prompted a scribe to bring 19:30 in line with that 
text. It is impossible to know with certainty what caused the scribes of these 
manuscripts to repeat the same reading twice when the source text(s) clearly 
differ, but, as a text widely circulated, the influence of the Arabic Diatessaron 
on scribal “fact-checking” with respect to what the Gospels should say at any 
given verse offers one possible explanation for the variation in syntax and 
wording in this instance.96 

The second possible reason for deviation from the Vulgate may be a mis- 
translation from the Latin exemplar, which seems a more plausible explana- 
tion. Consider Paris, BnF Ms Latin 17225 — a Vetus Latina manuscript from 
the 5th century CE with a two-column format, majuscule, written in scriptio 
continua:9" 


Matthew 19:30 Matthew 20:16 
MULTIAUTEMSUNTPRI multi autem suntpri- SICERUNTNOVISSIMI _ sic erunt novissimi 
MINOVISSIMIETNOVIS minovissimietnovis- PRIMIETPRIMINOVIS primi et primi novis- 


SIMIPRIMI simi primi SIMI simi 


96 Conflations, interpolations and alternative renderings occur all the time with the harmo- 
nizing process observed in the AD tradition. A clear example of this can be seen in Peter's 
denial at Matthew 26:33-4, Mark 14:29-30 and Luke 22:23; here Peter's statements are 
conflated between the Synoptic accounts, creating a recension of the narrative that never 
existed in the Greek manuscript witnesses; see Charles Horton, ed., The Earliest Gospels: 
The Origins and Transmission of the Earliest Gospels; The Contribution of the Chester Beatty 
Gospel Codex P^5 (London: T&T Clark, 2004), 57-58; on the Latin text and alternative ren- 
derings in the AD tradition, see R. Michael McCoy 111, "The Spirit Is ... Rejoicing? But the 
Flesh Is Weak: Exploring an Unusual Translation of Matthew 26.41 in al-BiqaTs tafsir,” 
cco 13 (2016): 147-9. 

97 In Paris, BnF Ms Latin 17225 (CLA 666), Matthew 19:30 appears on fol. 18v and 20:16 on 
fol. 19r; a similar style and format appears in Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms 
CLM 27270 (8th-9th century CE; CLA 1325); Vienna Austria Hofburg (without number), 
“Charlemagne Gospels, Vienna Coronation Gospels” (8th-9th century CE; CLA 1469); 
and Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana Ms Amiatino 1, "Codex Amiatinus" 
(7th-8th century CE; CLA 299), to name a few. Note that CLA refers to the classification in 
E.A. Lowe, ed., Codices Latini Antiquiores, 12 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934-66). 
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Scribal errors, such as homeoarchon, homeoteleuton or a general misunder- 
standing of Latin syntax, could be the cause for mistranslation. Homeoarchon 
occurs when words or parts thereof have identical beginnings; the similarity 
in the letter shapes causes the scribe's eye to skip over or err in transmitting 
the intervening text. So in this case, the scribe would have started reading 
novissimi in the first instance and then the eye jumped to the second instance, 
missing what is in between and thus confusing the order of the Arabic transla- 
tion. Similarly, homeoteleuton occurs from faulty eyesight when two lines of 
the exemplar being copied end with the same words or syllables.9* Given the 
alignment of the text in Ms Latin 17225 in the two columns of scriptio continua, 
the scribe working on the ChAr translation(s) of Matthew 19:30 could have 
easily misread the Latin original causing a displacement in syntax. And as far 
as general misunderstanding is concerned, predication and how forms of esse 
work in word order are still common places of confusion for translators today. 
Therefore, one can hypothesize that the scribe was simply confused by the 
word order and how to render that into Arabic, either translating from a Latin 
exemplar that contained formatting and style similar to Ms Latin 17225 (with 
the error of homeoarchon ensuing) or using an Arabic copy based on a faulty 
transcription, thereby transmitting a corrupted reading. 


- 201 That is why the dominion of heaven resembles a rich man who 
goes out for the hiring of workers for tilling his vineyard at first light. 


ولذلك ats‏ ملك برجل ملي خرج في استجارة لحف رکرمه في اول IB E‏ 
السماوات الاعوان 

ولذلك ليشبه ملك Jey‏ مل خر في الاستجارة فکمه في اول التهار M238‏ 
ole! c‏ 


ولذلك ليشبه مك برجل de‏ خرج في الغد لحف ركزمه في اول التهار Mz34‏ 

السموت لاستجارة اعوان 

1163 S eX c ux rae ey S Je EAS 
Aes لاستجار‎ 

تشه ملكوت Je) ell‏ رب بت ت خرج D14 aS $,dé‏ 
لجار 


98 The scribal error of parablepsis (looking by the side) is facilitated by homeoteleuton; see 
Bruce M. Metzger and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, 
Corruption, and Restoration (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 251-4. 
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The syntax of the opening sequence of Matthew 202 generally agrees 
between all five manuscripts. The two Diatessaron manuscripts (D163 and 
D14) clearly share a similar form, tusbihu malakütu l-sama' (“the kingdom of 
heaven resembles [...]”), while 15, M238 and M234 are closer to each other, 
wa-l-dalika li-yusbiha mulku l-samawat ("therefore, the dominion of heaven 
resembles [...]”). The second group of clauses contains various permutations: 
IB, bi-ragulin maliyyin haraga ft stigarati lawan (“[...] a rich man who goes 
out for the hiring of workers”); M238, bi-ragulin maliyyin haraga fi L-stigarati 
a'wana ("[...] a rich man who goes out for hiring works"); and M234, bi-ragulin 
maliyyin haraga ft l-gadi li-stigariti awana ("[...] a rich man who goes out in 
the morning to hire workers"). 

One interesting observation is that these three manuscripts use the 
hamzah-less form de (maliyyin) — clearly vocalized in IB (Ms Cod. Ar. 83) - 


rather than the more typical de (malr).9? D163 and D14 include the descrip- 
tive phrase rabba baytin (“[...] a lord of a house"), which follows the reading in 
the Pevitta: dS ده‎ 6 bayta (“[...] a lord of a house"). The rest of the 
sentence deviates after haraga. In D14, the accusative gudwatan (“morning”) 
is used to describe when the action of “going out" took place. However, D163 
presents some difficulty in the translation for haraga ‘abda-hu. One of the two 
published critical Arabic editions of the Diatessaron consulted here - that of 
Augustin Sébastien Marmardji — provides the sigla “B, indicating BAV Ms Borg. 
Ar. 250 (14th century CE), for e Xz in a footnote along with the French transla- 
tion, son serviteur ("his servant"), without the accompanying vocalization pres- 
ent in manuscript D163.! But “his servant" would only be a valid translation 


if the scribe vocalized eis (‘abda-hi) as ots (‘abdu-hi), which is not the case 
here. And the reading “his servant” is not attested in any ChAr manuscripts 
outside of the AD tradition. 

One likely scenario: When the scribe copied D163 from another Arabic 
version, the waw in the rasm (consonantal skeleton) غدوه‎ (“morning”) acci- 
dentally touches the letter د‎ (dal) to create a single denticle with a horizontal 
stroke that terminates to the left followed by the final e (ha? = ta’ marbütah): 
compare the progression in these three hypothetical forms — :عند ۵اعموه‌اغد وه‎ 
the letter E (gayn) would also lack the superscript diacritical dot above, which 


99 Lane, Lexicon, s.v. “m-l-a”; Lane provides both forms here as equally valid readings for 
"rich, wealthy, opulent.’ 

100 Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien, 280; Ciasca also notes this variant reading in his edi- 
tion, citing the unvocalized form e عبد‎ (Tatiani Evangeliorum Harmoniae Arabice, 112); for 
the most recent treatment on Vatican, BAV MS Borg. Ar. 250, see Lancioni and Joosse, 
"Arabic Diatessaron Project,’ 208-9. 
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would appear as di ('ayn). The regular omission of consonantal diacritics, or 
misplacement of them in the rasm, is not an uncommon characteristic in early 
Arabic manuscripts, especially in ChAr versions.!?! The probability of this mis- 
reading is strengthened by another transcriptional issue in D163. The form 


(li-stagari) presents corrupted vocalization; its form in D14, however,‏ لاستجار 


is correct — لااستیجار‎ (li-stifari) - and, plausibly, the original reading of D163's 
exemplar.!9? 

Again, IB, M238 and M234 show more commonality with the use of al-a wan 
(“workers”) while D163 and D14 have fa'alatan, with the same meaning. The 
final clause is the same between 18 and M238/234, li-hafri karmi-hi fi awwali 
L-nahari (“[...] for tilling his vineyard at first light"); the two diatessaronic man- 
uscripts have only li-karmi-hi (“[...] for his vineyard"). 


- 2 He bargained with each one of them about a full day's work for a 
dirham; then he brought them into his vineyard. 


وعامل‌کل واحد ee‏ في نهاره على درم م ادخله مکرمه IB‏ 
UN‏ متهم في هاره RA é ds‏ که M238‏ 
وعام لکل dels‏ في ole‏ على درم E‏ ارسله مکرمه M234‏ 
edic SACRUM PE‏ إلى 4$ — Di‏ 
na dy‏ الفعلة Mel, Blo‏ للفاعل الواحد فى اليوم 2 وارسلهم Da USAl‏ 


101 Blau discusses diacritical points and related orthographic features found in ChAr manu- 
scripts (Grammar of Christian Arabic, §25-9); see, for example, Vatican, BAV Ms Vat. Ar. 13 
(9th century CE), fol. 41r, 1. 7, where the diacritical dot on _»¢/gayr is barely legible and 
appears as عير ذلك‎ (‘ayr dalika); also Vatican, BAV Ms Borg. Ar. 95 (8th-9th century CE), 
fol. 6r, l. 17 (J la3/fa-gala) that carries both a single superscript dot on the letter qaf as 
shown here, but also a subscript dot on the same letter. Other factors, such as damage 
to the page, may also have contributed to a misreading in this instance (e.g., Ms Borg. 
Ar. 95, fol. 64v - the blurring of diacritics occurs from the ink). It is also observed in early 
(2nd/8th-century) Quran manuscripts, e.g., Gotthelf-BergstráfSer-Archiv: “Saray Medina 
1a" (Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayı Müsezi: M 1), fol. 292v, ð المع‎ (al-magfirah). 

102 The difference here is only one denticle that carries the hamzah, represented by the letter 
ya? (with two dots) in D14; see Blau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, $111. 
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In Matthew 20:2, the syntax and lexical choices between 1B, M238 and M234 
appear similar, while D163 and D14 remain more closely linked. 18 and M238 
use wa-'amala kulla wahidin min-hum (“He bargained with each one of them"), 
but M234 omits min-hum in wa-'amala kulla wahidin (“he bargained with every 
[single] one"). D163 and D14 open with completely different wording, wa-qata'a 
mac L-fa'alati (“he fixed [the salary] with the workers"), that reveals a com- 
monality in lexical choices between the AD tradition and earlier Masoretic and 
Syriac lines. The meaning of gata‘a is “to cut off"; here, however, it connotes 
“making a contract" or "fixing a wage (for hired work).”!°3 This agrees with the 
Syriac reading in the Pesitta, جهو/هب‎ ("to agree"), the primary sense of which is 
also “to cut off" (q-s-s).!04 Quite often in the Masoretic text n3/karat (“to cut") 
describes an agreement 1) between rulers and people and 2) between God and 
people, using the phrase n73/Aarat [...] or n-a/bari [...] (“make a contract, 
agreement” or “make a covenant’, respectively). In those instances, the Arabic 
term قطع‎ is used to calque the Hebrew, and the Syriac generally uses xaanc/ 


aqim (“to make a contractual agreement") from the root »an/q-w-m (“to stand, 
rise") with the same sense of “making a contractual agreement/covenant."105 

In the next phrase, 18 and M234 use ft nahari-hi ‘ala dirhamin (“about a 
full day's work for a dirham"); M238 excludes the preposition 'ala and uses 
fi nahari-hi bi-dirhamin instead. D163 and D14 include two different expres- 
sions, both of which are absent in the other three readings. D163 has dinarun 
wahidun ft [-yawmi (“one dinar for the day"); the use of the nominative here 
seems to be faulty vocalization, again in D163. D14 uses the accusative dinaran 
wahidan that should be the proper form in D163. The last clause of the sentence 
tumma adhala-hum karma-hü (“then he brought them into his vineyard") 
agrees between IB and M238, while M234, like D163/14, uses arsala-hum ("he 
sent them"). As expected, D163 and D14 appear to be following the Syriac here, 
which uses “to send" (3ax./Sadar), and M234 shows more affinity with that tra- 
dition in word choice on this occasion. 


For this translation of Ala, see J.G. Hava, Al-fará'id Arabic-English Dictionary (Beirut: Dar‏ وود 
al-Maáriq, 1970), s.v. “q-t-”; this sense of the verb is not found in either Lane's Lexicon or‏ 
Hans Wehr/J. Milton Cowan, trans., A Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic (Wiesbaden:‏ 
Harrassowitz, 1979).‏ 

104 J. Payne Smith, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903), s.v. 
“q-s-s”; for all of the Hebrew occurrences, see David J.A. Clines, ed., The Dictionary of 
Classical Hebrew, 4 vols. (Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2011), s.v. "k-r-t". 

105 Smith, Syriac Dictionary, s.v. “q-w-m’. 
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- 3 When it was at the third hour, he saw other (than those among) 
them in the courtyard not busy; 


IB الراب ۷ شغل هم‎ d P بصر‎ x38 في الساعة‎ Ob Ub 
M238 شغل هم‎ Y الرحاب‎ à [P PA lo السَّاعَةٍ‎ à oe s 
M234 شغل لهم‎ Y بصر بغيرتم وقوما في الرحاب‎ wl خرج فى الساعة‎ Ue 
D163 Qu d à آخرن اما‎ chy cec Xi وج في‎ 
Di4 فى السّوق بطالين‎ GG af وراي‎ e علي ثلث‎ a 


In the opening clause of this verse, M234 follows the sense of a&1/npaq (“he 
went out") in the Pesitta with the use of haraga ("he went out") rather than the 
kana ("it was") found in IB and M238; this also aligns M234 more closely with 
D163 and D14, both of which use faraga. M238, moreover, mistakenly uses ft 
L-sa ‘ati l-taniyati (“at the second hour") for the time of day instead of the stan- 
dard reading, fi [-sa'ati [-talitati (“at the third hour"). D163 and D14 have a differ- 
ent construction, with ft/'ala talatati sû atin (“at/after three hours"), using the 
cardinal number forms, but the sense of the ordinal should still be retained.196 

In the last sequence, 18 and M238 are identical, with basura bi-gayri-him ft 
Lrihabi là sula la-hum (“he saw other (than those among) them in the court- 
yard not busy"). M234 adds wa-qawman ("standing") to the phrase wa-qawman 
fi l-rihabi ("standing in the courtyard"). D163 and D14 are nearly identical, with 
the exception of defective vocalization in D14: wa-ra'aya ahirina qiyaman ft 
l-sūqi battalma (“he saw others standing in the market (as) idle ones"); the 


spelling (¢\)3/wa-ra’aya in D14 should be el g/wa-ra as in D163.107 


— 450 he said, “You go also into the vineyard, and I will entrust to you 
your rightful dues." 


IB Reis E 23 الى‎ a 0 فقال اذهوا‎ 
M238 Kia $ کي وسامر‎ di Cal é NI لهم‎ jG 


106 Blau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, §132 and §249.2; it appears that cardinal number 
forms have supplanted the ordinal ones, which also occurs in MAr (Blau, Grammar of 
Christian Arabic, $268—69). Basically, any number of configurations can occur - cardinals 
used as ordinals and vice versa; context is the best determiner of meaning. 

107 Blau has a lengthy discussion on the verb ra'à ("to see") and its various idiosyncrasies 
and iterations within MAr and ChAr (Grammar of Christian Arabic, $76), none of which 
include the form observed here in ۰ 
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2 as 


فقال add‏ 9 ايضا الى وى وسامر $ M234 Kis‏ 
ل هم grál af hl‏ وما بحب دقع $4 D163‏ 


^ 


َل لهم امضوا : af Cal‏ وما یب ادفع D14 K!‏ 


Several orthographic deviations occur in Matthew 20:4 between IB, M238/234 
and 1163/14. M238 and M234 both use the object la-hum - like D163/14 - fol- 
lowing the verb in fa-qala la-hum-u dhabu antum ("so he said to them, ‘You 
go [...]"); IB omits the phrase with fa-qala dhabu antum ("so he said, ‘You 
go [...]"). D163 and D14 each use a different imperative from the other three 
manuscripts: D163 reads qala la-hum-u msu antum (“he said to them, ‘You 
go along [...]’”);!08 and D14 uses qala la-hum-u mdü antum (“he said, ‘You go 
on [...]"). M238/234 and D163/14 all agree in the next phrase with aydan ila 
karm-t (“[...] also into my vineyard"), while IB uses aydan ila l-karmi ("[...] also 
into the vineyard”). The last clause, wa-sa-amuru la-kum bi-huquqi-kum (“and 
I will entrust to you your rightful dues"), has the plural Auqüq in IB and the sin- 
gular haqq in M238/234. 18 employs a hamzah on the alifand M234 places it on 
the line,!°9 rather than either using the correct madd sign for #416 /sa-amuru; 
and D163 and D14 agree, with wa-ma yagibu adfa u ilay-kum (“and whatever is 
obligatory, I will pay to you"). 


ففعلوا É‏ فعل مثل ذلك فى الساعة السادسة والتاسعة IB‏ 
is‏ هبوا WS fs é‏ فى السَاعة السَادسَة والتاسعة M238‏ 
فذهبوا ‏ ي خرج في الساعة السادسّة والتاسعة ومد كذلك M234 Lal‏ 
Gi cs A bg‏ فى السَاعة السَادسَة وال سعة D163 NS ess‏ 
ومضُواهم EA,‏ ايض في الاعة السَادسَةٍ والتامّعة 2 وفع لكذلك Dia‏ 


108 Once again, D163's vocalization proves to be defective with E /amsu — a stem Iv imper- 
ative - the meaning of which (purging bowels) could not be the implied sense here (Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. "m-$-y"). 

109 See Blau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, $113. 
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- 5And so they did.!? Then he repeated in like manner in the sixth hour 
and the ninth. 


IB completes the thought of the last verse with fa-fa'alu, “so they did," while 
M238 and M234 follow the sense of the Syriac st aMe/ezal(w) ("they went 
out, departed") with fa-dahabü, “so they went" IB and M238 mostly agree, 
however, against M234 in both syntax and language for the remainder of the 
verse. The only exception is the use of mitl dalika (“same, in like manner") in 
1B and kadalika ("thus, in this/that way") in M238. In the first clause of the sec- 
ond sequence, M234's use of 201000 (“he departed") follows more literally the 
sense of the Syriac “to go, depart" (.&&3/npaq), which also agrees with D163/14's 
wording. The phrase "in the sixth hour and the ninth" is represented the same 
across all five texts: fi l-sa‘ati [-sadisati wa-l-tasi‘ati. In the final clause, 4 
agrees only with D163 and D14 by retaining wa-ba'du kadalika aydan (“then [he 
did] in that way also),’ which occurs in the Syriac sT as well; D163/14 both use 
wa-fa‘ala kadalika ("so he did in that way"). 

Here, within and around the phrase fi l-sa‘ati [-sadisati wa-l-tasi‘ati, Ibn 
Barragan interjects commentary of an eschatological nature influenced 
by his reading of the hadit al-igarah: fi | sa'ati l-sadisati hadihi hiya li-Tsa 
wa-li-ashabi-hi fi awwali l-amri wa-l-tasi‘ati hadihi li-Muhammad (“at the 
sixth hour 'this (hour) belongs to Jesus and to his companions at first' and 
the ninth 'this (hour) belongs to Muhammad").!! As in the next verse, Ibn 
Barragan uses the Arabic Bible to interpret the text he quotes in relation to his 
understanding of an Islamic eschatological teaching. 


- 6 When it was at the eleventh hour, he found others standing still; and 
he said to them, "Why do you stand here all day long without work?" 


فلتاكان G‏ الساعة الإحدى وجد غيرهم ,63 فقال لهم 1 وقفتم هاهنا 1B‏ 
عشرة طول Se‏ دون عمل 


© 


E ء‎ 4^ A. t T 
M238 وفوا‎ Axe خرج وَوجد‎ he الحادي‎ OS Qe 
110 Here the expressions وه مضواافذ هموااففعلوا‎ (“So they did/departed/left”) in the readings of 
both the Vulgate (illi autem abierunt, “but they departed") and Pešittã (AMY pi كتف‎ 
"So they departed") follow the Greek (oi 86 &rrfjA9ov) verse division by placing the phrase 
atthe beginning of v. 5 rather than at the end of v. 4. This regularly occurs in translation. 
111 Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, Munich Ms Cod. Ar. 83, fol. 193v; “hour” here is the eschatological 
"Last Hour" (al-sa'ah), associated with the yawm al-qiyamah (“Day of Resurrection" see 
E12, ,لا.ى‎ "Kiyama"); see chapter 2, $2.3 for a discussion on the hadit al-igarah. This hadith 
is also integral to Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'rs interpretations that will be discussed in 
chapter 6. 
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M234 هنا‎ eb فقال لهم‎ be, eg في الحادي عشر خرّج ووجد‎ FTG 
de طول نهار بلا‎ 

Di63 Og e EN ed J6 GG ysl وَوَجَدَ‎ c آلسّاعة‎ 325 ias 

JE wd‏ ار جع بر 

ونم ونحوالساعة الحادية Jags CA‏ اخرن JB C‏ لهم لاذا انتم Dua Og‏ 


عم بطالين fole‏ اج بطالون 


The opening sequence of v. 6 in IB, fa-lamma kana ft l-saati l-ihda ۵۵ 
(“When it was at the eleventh hour [...]"), is more similar in choice of syntax 
and wording with that of M238/234 than the two Diatessaron manuscripts; D163 
and D14 use wa-anfada-hum nahwa L-sa'ati -hadiyata 'asra/'asrata (“And he 
entered among them around the eleventh hour"). 18 does agree with D163/14 in 
the inclusion of al-saati, but, prima facie, uses CAr cardinal numerals: al-sa'ati 
Lihdà 'asrata (“eleven o'clock"). However, the form (Je l/ihidà, which could 
only indicate "eleven" in CAy, is actually an ordinal number that contains a 
prosthetic alif in Middle Arabic (MAr) and ChAr as a “hypo-correct” variety 
of the CAr feminine form, and, according to Blau, should be be read as حدى‎ 
ô ~.©/hda$ar(ah), meaning “eleventh” after 211.112 M238 and M234 use ordinal 
numerals, ft [-hadiya 'asarata|'asra (“at the eleventh [hour]”), but M238 has 
defective spelling similar to D163.!? Out of the five texts, only D14’s syntax and 
morphology of ordinal numerals aligns with CAr: wa nahwa l-sa'ati l-hadiyata 
‘asrata (“around the eleventh hour"). 

These different iterations for the time of day reflect variation in the Arabic 
translation from the sT. The Greek original reads évdexétyy (“eleventh [hour]"), 
using the ordinal number. However, “eleventh hour” signifies the hour counting 
from the time of sunrise, and so is five o’clock, not eleven o’clock. The Syriac 
Pešitta calques the Greek with ex حص‎ hida'esré sa'en ("the eleventh 
hour"), again implying five o'clock; the Latin Vulgate uses the ordinal form as 
well with undecimam (“eleventh [hour]"). Here again, 1B interjects commen- 
tary on “at the eleventh hour": fa-lamma kana ft l-saati l-ihda ‘asrata hadiht 


112 As noted at v. 3, see Blau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, $132 and 5249.2. Blau's examples 
of this “hypo-correct” form do not include a tà marbütah on the end of "ten" but I have 
used -a/ in his reconstructed pronunciation. 

113 In CAr you would expect the form and gura to be either De الحادی‎ or So 


$ سر‎ but here in M238 the reading is $ کر‎ "S Blau addresses this, however, in 


his section on numerals and ChAr syntax and morphology (Grammar of Christian 
Arabic, $253; cf. Fischer, Grammar of Classical Arabic, 8133). 
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bayna-huma fi ahiri -zamani (“And when it was the eleventh hour - ‘this 
refers to the end times between both [Muhammad and the second return of 
Jesus] [...]”). 

In the next clause 1B has the shortest reading, wagada gayra-hum wuqufan 
(“he found others standing still"); M238/234 and D163/14 share similar syntax 
in the opening with haraga wa-wagada (“he went out and found [...]") but dif- 
fer in the remaining phrase, gayra-hum wuqufan (“others standing still") and 
ahirina qiyaman battalina (“others standing as idle ones"), respectively. 

In the last sequence, 18 and M234 share syntactic features, whereas M238 
lacks this concluding thought. D163 and D14 contain a longer reading than 
the other three texts, nearly identical between the two: qala la-hum li-ma-da 
antum q@imuna nahari-kum agmau/a battaluna ("he said to them, ‘Why 
is your whole day [spent] standing around as idle ones?"); 18 reads, fa-qala 
la-hum li-ma waqaftum hahuna tula nahari-kum duna 'amali ("So he said to 
them, "Why is all of your day [spent] standing here without work?"); M234, 

fa-qala la-hum wa-li-ma waqaftum huna tula nahari bi-la 'amali ("So he said to 

them, "Why are you standing here all day without work?"). There are several 
morphological deviations, however. IB uses hahuna ("here") and M234, huna 
("here"); bi-la, “not in connection with" (= “without”) is employed in M234 
rather than dina ("without") in IB; and both IB and M234 use tila (“all”). The 
syntax of D163/14 follows its Syriac sT (Pesitta [P]), in part: 


P “And he said to them, ‘What are لوى كخم خیم‎ io 
you doing standing around all isa هه كله‎ RET X) 
day and being idle?" 


w-emar l-hon mana qáymen a(n)ton 
yawma koleh w-batalen 
Pe وب‎ UP IE 
D163 “He said to them, "Why is your — قاعون تارم امع بطالون‎ e! B قال لهم‎ 
whole day [spent] standing 
around as idle ones?" qala lahum lima-da antum q@imina 
nahari-kum adma'u battalüna 


Di4 “He said to them, ‘Why is your . بطالون‎ e Le Oe لهم لماذا انتم‎ JG 
whole day [spent] standing 
around as idle ones?” qala lahum ma-da antum 0 
nahari-kum adma'a battàlüna 


In both diatessaronic readings, antum follows the interrogative while the 
Pešitta places the participle qaymen (“standing”) in that position; the Pesitta 
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also uses yawma koleh ("the day, all of it") with a pronominal suffix, but D163 
has nahari-kum agmau (lit. “your day, all [of it]” = your whole day) for empha- 
sis; D14 vocalizes it as agma‘a (“all, whole") — rather than agmau — which is 
another instance of defective vocalization. 


— 7 They said to him, “because no one has hired us." He said, "You go and 
Iwill entrust to you your rightful dues.” 


فقالوا له LES‏ يستأجرنا أحد فقال اذهبوا Al‏ وسآمر لک Spit‏ ده 
JUS‏ هم إذهبوا انتم Lal‏ الى ففعلوا M238‏ 


$3 
فقالوا LUN‏ يستاجرنا احَدَ m‏ لهم اذهبو انتم ايضا الى AU,‏ تک بتک M234‏ 
7 ل 
Jé bs E LY 4 ye‏ لهم D163 del - "m dl Cal 5 Si‏ 
اسان e‏ 
قالوا له لانه | يستاجرنا J6‏ لهم امضوا انتم Cal‏ الي وما يجب تاخذون  Da‏ 
انسان 23 


In the first clause of Matthew 20:7, the orthography in IB, M234 and D163/14 
agrees, with only a few exceptions; the opening sequence is missing from the 
text of M238. IB reads fa-qalu la-hü li-anna lam yastatjiru-nà ahadan (“They 
said to him, 'because no one has hired us"); M234 is identical except for the 
omission of the prepositional phrase /a-hu “to him"; D163 and D14 are the same, 
with qalü la-hü li-anna-hü lam yasta Gir-na insanun ("they said to him, ‘because 
a man has not hired us”). 

1B and M238/234 open the second sequence similarly, with fa-qala (la-hum- 
u) dhabu antum ("he said (to them), ‘You go [...]’”), with /a-hum-u missing from 
IB. D163 and 1014 follow the same syntax as each other but with different word- 
ing - the same lexical choices here for the main verb are also used for each text 
in v. 4: gala la-hum-u msu antum ("he said to them, ‘You go along [...]") and 
qàla la-hum-u mdü antum ("he said, ‘You go on [...]"), respectively. 

In the next two clauses a few observations reveal closer affinity with the 
Syriac reading than the Latin. All manuscripts except IB contain the last 
phrase in the second clause, aydan ila l-karmi (“[...] also into the vineyard”); 
M234 use the pronominal suffix for karm-t (“my vineyard"). The final clause 
agrees between IB and M234, wa-sa-amaru li-kum bi-haqqi-kum (“[...] and I 
will entrust to you your rightful dues") with a minor morphological shift in 
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IB, bi-huquqi-kum ("|...] your rightful dues”); M238 only has fa-fa‘alu (“so they 
did"). But the last clause is interesting because it does not appear in the Latin - 
or the Greek — of v. 7. However it is found in the Pesitta: VEM es i-o 

nasbin a(n)ton ("and what is right you will receive").‏ 6/6 سحل medem‏ بای 
The sense of D163/14 comes closest with wa-ma yagibu ta'huduna (“[...] and‏ 
whatever is obligatory, you will receive").‏ 


— 8 When the day came to an end, the owner of the vineyard said to his 
steward, "Call the laborers and give them their wages; begin with the 
last ones until you end up atthe first ones." 


فلا انقضى النهار قال e cole‏ الأعوان وأعطهم Jal‏ بالآخرين IB á~‏ 
الم لوكله أجرتهم oues‏ الاوّلين 


11238 S OE M Maly CE ole YI p JÉ التهار‎ ii فلا‎ 
GY تنتهي الى‎ el eg 4j e Cele 
M234 الاعوان وادفعم 2 وابدا بالاخرين حتی الى‎ pol اتقضى النهار قال‎ Qs 


Cole‏ الكزم لوكله اليهم اجو رم الاو لين 

Digg و‎ Hu oh d 53h dedi صاحب ادع‎ é ما دا الما‎ 
دمن‎ dl wl alc الكزم‎ 

فلما دنا ZU‏ قال صاحب ادع الفعلة وادفع اليهم وابدا من المتاخرين وانته Dig‏ 


الكرم لقهرمانه PS‏ الي المتقدمين 


Given the length of Matthew 20:8, the syntactic and morphological correlation 
between all five texts is profound. As usual, D163 and D14 share more of the 
same lexical choices than the other three manuscripts. 18 and M238/234 open 
with fa-lamma inqada L-naharu qala sahibu L-karmi li-waktli-hi (“When the day 
came to an end, the owner of the vineyard said to his steward [...]"); D163 and 
D14 use fa-lamma dana l-masa@u qala sahibu L-karmi li-qahramani-hi (“When 
evening came near, the owner of the vineyard said to his steward [...]"). 18 
clearly aligns with both M238 and M234 in the first clause. The use of 1 
("steward") in D163/14 is exotic in comparison to the other readings; the Syriac 
here is esu Si /rabayteh (lit. “lord of a house" = steward). D163/14's choice of 
al-mas@ (“evening”), rather than al-nahar (“day”) found in IB, M238 and M234, 
agrees with the sense of both the Latin (sero) and Syriac (rekan). 
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The syntax and wording of the second clause is similar across all five texts 
with a few exceptions. D163 and D14 use fa‘alah (“workers”) instead of awan 
("laborers"); 1B reads wa-a'ti-him ugrata-hum ("and give them their wages") 
rather than wa-idfa' ilay-him ugura-hum (“and pay them their wages"), which is 
common to the other four manuscripts. In the final clause, 15, M238 and M234 
have slight differences: IB and M238 have wa-bda' bi-l-ahirina hatta tantaht ila 
Lawwalina (“Begin with the last ones until you end up at the first ones”); and 
M234, wa-bda' bi-L-ahirina hatta ila l-awwalina ("Begin with the last ones up to 
the first ones”). 

The orthographical features of D163/14 in the last clause are consistent 
between the two manuscripts with only minor deviations: wa-bda’ mina 
L-muta'ahhirina wa-ntahi ila mutaqaddamina ("Begin from those who are last 
and end at the ones in the front"); but here the manuscripts reflect Middle 
Arabic (MAr) and effectively treat the imperative ibda’ as a final weak verb 
ibda"^ — the vocalization of D163 being defective. In the second phrase, the 
same verb (n-h-y) that appears in 18 and M238 is used in both D163 and D14, 
intahi (“you end"). 


- و‎ So he began with those who came at the eleventh hour and he gave 
every one among them a dirham. 


IB Qs واحد منهم‎ K بالذين اد خلوا في الساعة الإحدى ع وأعط‎ lad 
M238 Q5» منهم‎ dels FE; e scan EAT T دح‎ VE ۳ 


^ 


M234 l5» منهم‎ dels الحادية عش واعطى كل‎ EAT E بالذين دخلوا‎ las 


£2 


D163 5G. Os scs dela ta ۶ أولي الاحد‎ 253 
Di4 Flys فتناولوا دينارً‎ feli عشرة‎ Mt اولوا‎ ley 


In the first clause of Matthew 20:9, 185 text fa-badaa bi-lladina adhalu ft 
Lsa'ati Lihda ‘asrata (“so he began with those who came at the eleventh 
hour [...]”) uses the verb form adhalu (stem Iv), differing from M238 and M234, 
which have dahalü (stem 1): fa-bada'a bi-lladina dahalu fi l-sa‘ati |-hadiya 
'asarata| -hadiyata ‘ašara (“so he began with those who entered at the elev- 
enth hour").!5 D163 and D14 contain slightly different readings from each 


114 Blau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, $78. 

115 As noted sub v. 6, the numerals in 1B's text in M238/234 follow ChAr rather than CAr, 
by disregarding the “classical” gender switching; and a prosthetic alif is added at the 
beginning. 
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other, using demonstratives: D163, wa-gaa uli l-ahada ‘asra sa'atan (“when 
those (people) of the eleventh hour came [...]”);"6 D14, wa-ga’ ulu ۵ 
'asrata sa'atan (“when those (people) of the eleventh hour came [...]"). The 
last clause, wa-a'tà kulla wahidin min-hum dirhaman ("and he gave every man 
among them a dirham") is orthographically identical between 18, M238 and 
M234. The texts of D163 and D14 are also the same as each other: fa-tanawalu 
dinaran dinaran (“then they received a single dinar”). 


4.3.1 Conclusion 

Given the high degree of correlation between the text of 18 and the two 
Munich manuscripts, it appears that Ibn Barragan’s version of the Matthean 
Gospel is directly related to Ibn Balask al-Qurtubr’s 3rd/gth-century Arabic 
translation.” The syntactic and lexical affinities between IB and M238/234, 
moreover, suggests that Ibn Balask’s version remained the standard reading 
in al-Andalus until the time of Ibn Barragan, and possibly after. This further 
demonstrates that this Latin-based Arabic translation flourished in its western 
Islamic milieu. 


4.4 AL Biqa't: Matthew 19:30-20:9 

The attention now turns to al-Biqa'i's use of Matthew and the comparison of 
his biblical quotations with a selection of manuscripts that suit his context. 
Matthew 19:30-20:16, the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, is quoted 
twice by al-Biqa on two separate occasions: first in surat al-Araf (Q7:157)"8® 


116 The case of uli (“those”) in D163 is defective; it should be uli as found in D14. Also, the 
form E should be عش‎ according to CAr, but here 'asra in D163 retains the sukün on 
the letter shin as if it were the feminine form ‘asrata (see Blau, Grammar of Christian 
Arabic, $253). 

117 Further evidence for this conclusion can be found in R. Michael McCoy 111, "What Hath 
Rome to Do with Seville? Exploring the Latin-to-Arabic Translation of the Gospel of 
Matthew in Ibn Barra£an's (d. 536/141) Quran Commentary,’ in Miriam L. Hjälm, ed., 
Senses of Scripture, Treasures of Tradition: The Bible in Arabic among Jews, Christians and 
Muslims (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 240-51. 


DL VAT te ae و‎ ar مه‎ 7 
118 ٩7157: hat وال‎ 354! dee S ر‎ Em "I i E Js)! سعون‎ VE 
موه و‎ ^44 


eA‏ وف ومع نکر nd s‏ لطت ts‏ عم بت ps‏ عنم 


72 


Jj odo ونصَروه عو‎ EMFEEN G6 ele cie di وغل‎ Eo) 


("Those who follow the messenger, the prophet of his community,‏ مع ái iZ‏ 7 اللو 
whom they will find mentioned in the Torah and the Gospel in their possession. He will‏ 
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and again in surat al-Hadid (Qs7:27).!? As with the analysis of Ibn Barragan’s 
quotation of this parable, a sample (19:30—20:9) will suffice, rather than using 
the entire pericope. 

Quite often in his text, al-Biqa painstakingly avoids repeating text — some 
passages that he quotes from the Gospels are cut short mid verse, only to be 
continued fifty or more surahs later in the commentary from the same precise 
point in the text of the Gospel.?? In the case of this parable from Matthew, 
however, he does a curious thing. In his commentary at 057:27, al-Biqa'1 uses 
Ibn Barragan’s quotation of Matthew 19:30-20:16, rather than repeating the 
Matthean text that he used at Q7:157.!2! This offers a unprecedented look at the 
shared use of biblical materials — and this is key — within tafsir literature, from 
the medieval Andalusian world to an early modern Cairene context. Al-Biqa'i's 
precise quotation from Ibn Barragan further illustrates how widely he read in 
the area of Muslim exegesis of the Bible. Rather than repeating the same unit 
of text from Matthew at 057:27, already analyzed in the previous section, here 
I have chosen the text from al-Biqa'i's quotation at Q7.122 

As noted earlier, the two Gospel manuscripts consulted here are Oxford, 
Bodleian Libraries Mss Huntington 17 (H17) and Huntington n8 (Hu8). These 
manuscripts represent two of Kachouh's AGM families: the former is k and the 
latter is /. While the Vorlagen of both families overlap — family k being either 
from Syriac/Greek and checked against the Coptic or from Syriac and checked 
against the Greek/Coptic, and family / being from Coptic/Latin and a mix- 
ture of those Vorlagen noted in family k — it may be possible to demonstrate 
how widely these translations were disseminated based on how closely the 
Arabic TT of the quotations from B follow each manuscript. As in the analysis 
of the same passage in Ibn Barragan’s work, comparison is also made to two 
Arabic Diatessaron manuscripts, Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms Ar. e163 (D163) 


order them to do what is recognized as right and forbid them to do what is disapproved of. 
He will make the good things lawful for them and make the bad things unlawful for them. 
He will relieve them of their burden and of the fetters that have been upon them. Those 
who believe him and support him and help him and follow the light that was sent down 
with him - they are the ones who will prosper"). 

119 The Gospel quotations can be found at, respectively, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 
8:12-17 and 19:31-23. 

120 For example, he quotes the Gospel of John 2:1-13a sub Q2:87 and returns to John 2:13b-15 
sub Q57:27. 

121 I have checked the quotations between Ibn Barragan’s version of Matthew 19:30-20:16 
and that which al-Biqāī borrows from his tafsīr, and the texts are the same. 

122 Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar, 7:466—7. 
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and Vatican, BAV MS Ar. 14 (D14), known in diatessaronic studies as Ms 0 
and Ms 3 


19:30 Many of the first ones will be the last, and the last ones will be the first. 
20:1 The kingdom of heaven resembles a man, a lord of a house, who went 
out early in the morning to hire laborers for his vineyard. 2 So making a con- 
tract with the tillers (of the land) for a single dinar for the day, he sent them 
into his vineyard. 3 Then going out in the third hour, he saw others standing 
(idle) in the middle of the marketplace; 4 and he said to them, *You go into 
my vineyard, and whatever is right I will give you." 5 So they departed. He 
went out also at the sixth hour and the ninth, and did likewise. 6 He went 
out at the eleventh (hour) and found others standing; and he said to them, 
“Why do you stand around the whole day as idle ones?" 7 So they said to 
him, “No one has hired us.” He said to them, “You go with haste to the vine- 
yard, and I will give you what you have rightfully earned." 8 And when it was 
evening, the lord of the vineyard said to his steward, “Call the laborers and 
pay them the wages, and begin with them from the last to the first." 9 So the 
people came at the eleventh hour, and each one received a denarius. 


— 19:30 Many of the first ones will be the last, and the last ones will be 


the first.?^ 
B يرا اولون يصيرون اخرين واخرون يصيرون اولين‎ 
Hi اولون يصيرون اخرين فاخرون يصيرون اولين‎ OP 
Hug واخرُون يصيرون اولين‎ OF! وان اولين کيرين سيصيرون‎ 


As noted in $4.3 above, the Diatessaron manuscripts lack Matthew 19:30, but 
the other three texts all contain a similar reading in the opening sequence of 
this verse. B and H7 use, respectively, katiran/katiruna awwalina yasiruna 
ahirina (“many of the first ones will be the last/many of those who are the first 
ones will be the last"); H118 reads wa-inna awwalina katirina sa-yastruna ahirina 
(“truly the first ones, who are many, will be the last"). Hu8 is the only text that 
contains the future marker sa- + verb, while the context determines the future 
reading in B and H17. The only deviation to occur in the second clause is the 


123 Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms Ar. e163, fols. 216v—217r; Vatican, BAV MS Vat. Ar. 14, 
fols. 65v—66r. 

124 Al-Biqāī, Nazm al-durar, 3327; H17: fol. 75r-76v; Hu8: fol. 61r-63r; D163: fols. 2167-2171 
1014: fols. 65v—66r. 
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use of fa- in H17: wa-[fa-ahirüna yasiruna awwalina ("the last ones will be the 
first"). The fronting of the subject for extraposition also places emphasis on it 
in relation to the object. As noted above, this follows a frequent syntactic form 
in ChAr - and Biblical Syriac.!25 


- 20: The kingdom of heaven resembles a man, a lord of a house, who 
went out early in the morning to hire laborers for his vineyard. 


يشبه ملكوت السماوات FLL‏ رب بيت خرج بالغداة پستأج فعلة aÑ‏ 8 
EA‏ ملكوت السموات Ll‏ رب c^‏ بالغداة ستاجر فعله Hı7 as Ñ‏ 
تشبه ملكوت السموات انسانًا مالك حقلخرج بالغداة يستاجر فعله Hu8 uÑ‏ 


De یب خر مه لسار مله لكيه‎ iets 


ww 


2 Z رص مح‎ 5 T e 
Dig لكرمه‎ "u$ تشبه ملكوت السماء لرجل رب بيت حرج غدوة لاستيجار‎ 


The syntax of the first clause agrees between B and H17/n8 with only one dif- 
ference in the verb: yusbihu/tusbihu malakütu l-samawati ("the kingdom of 
heaven resembles [...]”); H1; and Hn8 seem to treat malakut as a feminine 
noun, and thus the verb tusbihu is in the feminine. D163 and D14 also have 
tusbihu, but differ from H17/18 in using l-sama'i for “heaven”: tusbihu malakutu 
Lsamai ("the kingdom of heaven resembles [...]"). In the next sequence, B and 
H7/n8 agree on insanan (“man”), while D163 and D14 use li-ragulin. However 
B does agree with the two diatessaronic readings in using rabba baytin ("lord 
of a house"), following the Syriac of the Pevitta: که‎ reîn/mûre baytà 
(“[...] a lord of a house"). H17 and Hu8 reflect a Coptic Vorlage — or were cor- 
rected against the Coptic - with rabba/malika haqlin ("lord/master of a field"); 
the Coptic Bohairic (CB) reading is “master of a field" (NeBiog1), where 102126 
agrees semantically with haql. The final clause, haraga bi-l-gadati yasta jira 
fa 'alatan li-karmi-hi (“he went out in the morning to hire laborers for his vine- 
yard") is identical in B and H17/18, and, as usual, D163 and D14 are nearly in 
sync with each other with the exception of two orthographic errors in D163 
(discussed in $4.3 above): haraga ‘abda-hu/gudwatan li-stagari/li-stigari 
fa'alatan li-karmi-hi ("he went out at morning to hire workers for his vineyard"). 


125 Geoffrey Khan, Studies in Semitic Syntax (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), 123-46. 

126 WE. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1939), 89; the Coptic text 
referenced and transcribed here is from Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms Huntington 17, 
which is compared with Horner's Coptic Version of the New Testament, 170-5. 
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Compared with the readings from Ibn Barragan’s manuscript, al-Biqa'is text 
aligns more closely with D163/14. 


- 2 So making a contract with the tillers (of the land) for a single dinar 
for the day, he sent them into his vineyard. 


فشارط الأكرة على دینار واحد في اليوم وأرسلهم B e d‏ 
وقرّر مع الفعلة ان يعض کل sels‏ دینارا فى النهار وارسلهم ال کرمه Hu8‏ 
XC e us‏ دیتاز واحد FS) eec ale‏ — 0163 
دنيارا Hel,‏ للفاعل الواحد فى اليوم ‏ وارسلهم SM‏ 1:4 


قح لفط 


The most noticeable shift in v. 2 occurs with B's use of fa-Sarata L-akarata (“So 
he made a contract with the tillers (of the land)") rather than the majority 
reading of al-fa‘alata/faalati ("workers") in the other four manuscripts. H17 
agrees with B's main verb fa-sdarata + object (“He made a contract with [...]") 
against Hu8, which uses wa-qarrara + ma'a ("He confirmed with [...]") like 
D163/4's wa-qata'a + maʻa ("he fixed [the salary] with [...]”). Hı7 and Hu8 
continue with fa'alata an yutiya-hum|yutiya (“[...] the workers that he would 
give [...]”). 

The syntax in the second phrase of the first clause is closest between B and 
D163: ‘ala dinarin wahidin ftl-yawmi/dinarun wahidun ftl-yawmi (“a single dinar 
for the day/one dinar for the day”); as noted previously, the nominative in D163 
seems in error. Hiz uses ft [-nahari dinaran li-kulli wahidin )“ | ...[ each of them 
one dinar per day"); and Hu8, kulla wahidin dinaran ft l-nahari (“[...] each one 
a dinar for the day”). The final clause is identical in all five texts: wa-arsala-hum 
ila karmi-hi (“he sent them into his vineyard"). 


- 3 Then going out in the third hour, he saw others standing (idle) in the 
middle of the marketplace; 


م dcr‏ ثالث ساعة فأيصر آخرين قبامًا في السوق B allo‏ 
وخرج في ثالث ساعة GG YAl pal‏ في السوق بطالين Hı7‏ 
ولا خرج وقت الساعة الثالثة راي اخرين tiu‏ السوق بطالين Hu8‏ 
ce‏ في chy el al‏ خرن تام في سوق Di QÉ‏ 


D14 فى السوق بطالين‎ GG اخرينَ‎ eos على ثلث ساعاتٍ‎ ces 
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With the exception of Hn8, the syntax remains consistent between the four 
texts in the opening sequence of v. 3. Hu8 reads wa-lamma haraga waqtan 
al-sa'ati L-talitati (“When he went out at the time of the third hour [...]"). B 
and Hı7 omit waqt here and use tumma and wa-, respectively, to introduce the 
opening sequence: tumma/wa-haraga fi taliti sa ati (“then/and he went out in 
the third hour"). The use of the cardinal number forms in D163 and D14, ft/ 
‘ala talatati/taliti sa‘atin (“at/after three hours"), differs from the forms in B 
and H17/n8, but, as noted previously, in ChAr these lines become blurred and 
the sense of the ordinal numbers should still apply: “at/after the third hour,’ in 
this case.!2” The only variation in the second clause is the verb used for “see- 
ing": D163/14 and Hu8 use raa while B and H17 use absara in wa-ra'ü/absara 
ahirina qiyaman fi l-suqi battalina (“he saw others standing in the market (as) 
idle ones"). 


— 4and he said to them, "You go into my vineyard, and whatever is right 


Iwill give you." 
B ما تستحقون‎ Khi وان‎ GF فقال لهم امضوا نتم‎ 
Hz فقال لهم امضوا انم اليكربى والذى تستحقوه انا اعطبکوه‎ 
Hu8 الي الكرم فساعطيمٍ ما ستحقون‎ Call فقال الاخرين ا انتم‎ 
D163 Ki 3 CA lis کي‎ Gic DE y d dé 
D14 ايض الي 5 وما يحت ادذ فع الیک‎ s هم امضوا‎ JÉ 


The syntax and lexical choices deviate between the five texts more signifi- 
cantly in v. 4 than in previous verses. B and H17 are identical — with D14 com- 
ing close - in the opening sequence, however: fa-qala la-hum-u mdū antum 
ila karm-t/qala la-hum-u mdü antum aydan ila karm-i (“and he said to them, 
‘You go (also) into my vineyard [...]"). Hu8 stands out in comparison, with 
fa-qala L-ahirina dhabu antum aydan ila l-karmi (“and he said to the others, 
‘You go also into the vineyard’ [...]"); this follows the CB usage, “these others” 
(NNIK-ex@oynl), which, on this occasion, corresponds with the Greek “those 
ones" (éxeivotc).!28 D163 and D14 nearly agree with only a shift in the main verb: 


127 Blau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, 5 5132, 249.2. 
128 Crum, Coptic Dictionary, s.v. “Ke-”; Hu8 includes this superscripted notation in Coptic 
above the Arabic text. 
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qàla la-hum-u msu/mdu antum aydan ila karm-i (“he said to them, ‘You go 
along/go also into my vineyard' [...]"). 

The second clause differs between B, H17, Hu8 and D163/14 syntacti- 
cally and with respect to word choice. D163 and D14 are in sync, with wa-ma 
yagibu adfa'u ilay-kum (“and whatever is obligatory, I will pay to you"); B reads 
wa-anà u'ti-kum ma tastahiqquna (“and I will give you what you have rightfully 
earned”); H17 uses wa-lladi tastahiqqu-hu ana u'ti-kumü-hu (“and that which 
you rightfully earn I will give to you"); and Hu8, fa-sa-u'ti-kum mà tastahiqquna 
("and I will give to you what you have rightfully earned"). Here the syntax of 
B and Hn8 is more closely related, while H17 reflects the syntax of both the 
Pešitta (P) and c5,7? which follow the standard reading in the Greek New 
Testament (GNT): 


P “and what is right, I will give -afi »كه‎ sens elas pia 
to you” 
w-medem d-wale yaheb (?)nà l-kon 
GNT “and whatever is right, I will xal 8 &àv Y, õixarov Swow dptv 
give to you" 
kai ho ean e dikaion doso humin 


cB “and that whichis right, I will oyog pH erceurigja. TNATHI NDTEN 
give to you" 
ouoh p^e etsempsa t'nateif noten 


— 5 50 they departed. He went out also at the sixth hour and the ninth, 

and did likewise. 
B في الساعة السادسة والتاسعة فصنمكذلك‎ Cal فضوا وخرج‎ 
Hus وقت الساعة السادسة ووقت فصنع ايضاكذلك‎ Cal فذهبو ثم خرج‎ PLL 


الساعة التاسعة 
e! ba^‏ ورج Ds AKÉ GL SLT zd Cal‏ 
ومضوا هم eR,‏ ایض في السَاعةٍ السادسَة والتاسعة Di4 "tA‏ 


129 Horner, Coptic Version of the New Testament, 172-3. 
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Here in the opening of v. 5 the scene that began in v. 4 comes to a close using 
a few different permutations between the five texts. B, H17 and D163/14 employ 
the same main verb, madaw (“they departed"), while Hu8 continues to use 
dahabü ("they went") as in the previous verse. H17 adds wa-inna-hum before 
the verb similar to Hu8’s fa-amma-hum for emphasis on the subject. 

In the next clause, B, H1; and D163/14 are identical, with wa-haraga aydan 
fi Lsãati L-sadisati wa-l-tasi‘ati ("He went out also at the sixth hour and the 
ninth"). However, Hu8 uses tumma haraga aydan waqta l-sa'ati l-sadisati wa- 
waqta l-sa'ati l-tasi‘ati (“Then he went out also at the time of the sixth hour and 
atthe time of the ninth hour"), with the time indicator waqt. The syntax of the 
final clause agrees between D163 and D14, wa-fa ala kadalika (“[...] and did like- 
wise"); B and H17 use fa-/wa-sana‘a kadalika/hakada (“[...] and did likewise/ 
in this manner”); again, 11118 contains a longer reading with fa-sana'a aydan 
kadalika (“[...] and also did likewise"). 


- 6 He went out at the eleventh (hour) and found others standing; 
and he said to them, "Why do you stand around the whole day as 


idle ones?" 
B النهار‎ SEB ما‎ Er 3 Gi فوجد آخرین‎ all وخرج في‎ 
عشرة‎ 
1117 هاهنا کل‎ Gls Nb لهم ما لهم ما‎ Wr Gls oF! الحادي فوجد‎ à وخرج‎ 
النهار بطالين‎ e 


ولماخرج وقت الساعة وجد oJ OS gal‏ فقال لهم ما بالك قياما هاهنا  Hus‏ 
الحادية عشرة النهار اجمع بطالين 
JG Gls VES dei ea EU iis‏ هم xt zi E‏ اور 7 ۳ $6 D163‏ 


5 دوعو‎ z “> 2 


Os le» e A AS الحادية‎ 
Di4 S Ose لاذا انتم‎ s C اخرين‎ di ونحو الساعة‎ ey 
دية عشرة بطا لیر جمع بطالون‎ 


In the opening clause of v. 6, B and H17 agree, with only one minor difference in 
the declension of numbers: wa-haraga fi l-hadiyata] hadiya ‘asrata (“He went 
out at the eleventh hour [...]"); B displays proper ChAr ordinal number agree- 
ment while H17 declines its numbers according to ChAr.?? H118 opens with the 
conjunction wa-lamma (“when”) followed by haraga waqta L-sa'ati l-hadiyata 


130 SeeBlau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, $253; cf. Fischer, Grammar of Classical Arabic, $133. 
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‘asrata (“He went out at the time of the eleventh hour"). D163 and D14 use 
wa-anfada-hum nahwa L-sa'ati -hadiyata ‘asara/‘asrata (“He entered among 
them around the eleventh hour"). 

The next clause contains the same wording between B and H17: fa-/wagada 
ahirtna qiyaman (“[...] he found others standing"). Hu8, however, explicates 
the manner in which the others were “standing” by adding battalina (“as idle 
ones") which occurs here in the Pesitta but not in the standard reading of the 
Greek, where it only appears in the concluding phrase. In D163/14, the reading 
is identical with haraga wa-wagada ahirina qiyaman battalina (“he went out 
and found others standing idle"), which agrees with B and H17 with the excep- 
tion of the added verb hara£a (“he went out") at the beginning of the clause. 

The remainder of the verse includes similar lexical choices in each text with 
a few differences in D163 and D14. B reads fa-qala la-hum ma qiyama-kum kulla 
L-naharibattalina (“and he said to them: Why do you stand idle the whole day?"), 
and both H17 and Hu8 use fa-qala la-hum mà balu-kum qiyaman hahuna kulla 
Lnahari/agma'u battalina (“and he said to them: Why do you stand here as idle 
ones the whole/all day?")?! H118 uses agmau (^whole, all") rather than kulla, 
but the sense remains the same. D163 and D14, however, switch the case from 
qiyaman battalina (“standing as idle ones") to qa'imüuna |...] battalüna (“stand- 
ing [...] idly”). 


- 7 So they said to him, “No one has hired us." He said to them, “You go 
with haste to the vineyard, and Iwill give you what you have rightfully 


earned.” 
B اعطیک ما‎ Ul desee edo فقالوا له لم يستأجرنا أحد‎ 
ستحقون‎ e 
H7 الكوم‎ dl لهم امضوا‎ 1 Jol يستاحرنا‎ i فقالوا له‎ 


قالوله لانه لم يستاجرنا احد فقال لهم امضوا انتم ايضا الي فستاخذون مامحب ۸18 
US‏ 

2163 حون‎ LA إل ما‎ el dis ee ees LA d gi 

اسان 

Dy  نوذخات له لانه لم پستاجرنا هم امضوا انتم ايض الي وما يجب‎ yi 

اسان الكوم 


131 The phrase ma balu-kum (“Why do you/are you [...]?") has a cognate expression in CB 
here: “why do you [...]?” (xe ۵00۲6۱۱/6۵ axoten). 
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B, H17 and Hu8 follow the same syntax in the opening clause of v. 7, with 
fa-qalu la-hu (li-anna-hi) lam yastagir-na ahadun (“So they said to him: 
'[Because] no one hired us"). D163 and D14 agree with each other, with qali 
la-hü li-anna-hü lam yastagir-na insanun ("they said to him, ‘because a man 
has not hired us"). 

In the second sequence, 11118 and D14 use qala la-hum-u mdü antum aydan 
ila l-karmi ("He said to them, ‘You go also into the vineyard [...]””). The text in 
B and Hu8 agrees here, with minor additions: B includes the pronoun antum 
after the verb for emphasis, as well as bi-sur ati (“with haste"), indicating the 
manner in which they are to “go on"; H118 also uses antum after the verb, with 
aydan (“also”) for imdu antum aydan ila l-karmi (“You go on also into the vine- 
yard"). D163 and D14 follow the same syntax but with different wording — the 
same lexical choices here for the main verb are also used for each text in v. 4: 
qala la-hum-u msu antum ("he said to them, ‘You go along [...]") and qala la- 
hum-u mdu antum (“he said, ‘You go on [...]"), respectively. 

Whereas the preceding clause concludes v. 7 in H17, the text of B, Hu8 and 
D163/14 continues, revealing an affinity with the Syriac sr. The text previously 
observed at the close of v. 4 appears again here in the Pevitta: ~\ax مخدّم‎ 
NT eixsisad/w-medem d-wale nasbin a(n)ton (“and whatever is right, you 
will receive"), and B and Hn8 follow this with the inclusion of the final clause 
wa-ana u'tikum ma tastahiqquna ("and I will give you what you have rightfully 
earned") and fa-sa-ta'hudüna ma yuhabbu la-kum (“and you will receive what- 
ever you like"), respectively.?? The sense of D163/14 comes closest to the Syriac 
reading with wa-ma yagibu ta^hudüna ("|...] and whatever is obligatory, you 
will receive"). 


— 8And when it was evening, the lord of the vineyard said to his steward, 
"Call the laborers and pay them the wages, and begin with them from 
the last to the first." 


B بهم من الآخرين‎ Im المساء قال رب ادع الفعلة وأعطهم‎ EUS 
إلى الأولين‎ iM aS) الکرم‎ 

ولاکان LA!‏ قال رب الكوم ادع الفعلة واعطهم S‏ بهم من الاخرين H7 dl‏ 
aS‏ اجرهم الاولين 

Hu8 العثی قال رت ادع الفعلة واعطهم مبتدا من الاخرين الى‎ OF us 
VI rez الكرم لوكله‎ 


132 Lane, Lexicon, s.v. “h-b-b”. 
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5 د RN. xai gl Cole Jó NU‏ ایهم its‏ من D163 ass “pal‏ 
xl sla eSI‏ ال Gg‏ 
فلما دنا HLM‏ قال صاحب ادع الفعلة وادفع اليهم وابدا من المتاخرين Dig — eh‏ 
الم لقهرمانه اجورهم الي المتقدمين 


Several deviations occur between the five texts at various points in v. 8. 
The syntax and word choice agree between B, H17 and Hu8 in the opening 
sequence, with the exception of Hu8’s use of al-‘asiyy (“evening”) rather than 
al-mas in fa-lammá kana l-masa'u (“and when it was evening"). D163 and 4 
use fa-lamma dana l-masa'u (“When evening came near [...]"); the choice of 
al-mas@ (“evening”) agrees with the sense of both the Latin (sero) and Syriac 
(rekan). The second clause in B and H17/n8 is in perfect agreement with 
qàla rabbu L-karmi li-wakili-hi (‘and the lord of the vineyard said to his stew- 
ard [...]"). D163 and D14, however, use qala sahibu l-karmi li-qahramani-hi (“the 
owner of the vineyard said to his steward [...]”); the use of qahraman ("stew- 
ard") in D163/14 is exotic in comparison to the other readings, which have wakil 
("steward"); the Syriac is eus /rabayteh (lit. “lord of a house" = steward). 

The next clause also remains consistent between the five texts: udu L-fa'alata 
(“Call the laborers [...]”); the second sequence differs, however, in B, H17 and 
Hu8, ati-hum-u l-ugrata/agra-hum/ugrata-hum (“[...]and pay them the 
wages/their wages/their hire"); and D163/14 use wa-idfa‘ ilay-him ujüra-hum 
(“and pay them their wages"). 

The opening of the final clause differs in Hu8 with mubtada‘an ("begin- 
ning”) rather than wa-bda’ (“and begin"); the last phrase also agrees with min 
al-ahirina ila l--awwalma ("from the last to the first"). As noted in the analysis of 
Ibn Barragan’s quotation, the orthographical features of D163/14 contain minor 
deviations, wa-bda? mina l-muta'ahhirina wa-ntahi ila mutaqaddamina (“Begin 
from those who are last and end at the ones in the front"), with both manu- 
scripts reflecting MAr!3? by treating the imperative as a final weak verb. 


— 9 50 the people came at the eleventh hour, and each one received a 


denarius. 
B اب الساعة الحادية عشرة فأخذوا ينار كل واحد‎ sè 
Hi Jely غا اصحاب الاحدى عشرة اخذوا ديناراكل‎ 


133 Blau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, $78. 
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Hu8 جا اصحاب الساعة الحادية عشرة اخذوا ديناراكل واحد‎ Lb 
D163 5G; GE» scs ساعة‎ Cee de Vi e des 
Di4 فتناولوا دينار دينار‎ elo اولوا الاحدي عشرة‎ Ts 


The syntax and semantics of B, H17 and Hn8 are in general agreement in v. 9. B 
and Hi use fa-ga@a ashabu (“so the people came [...]") while Hu8 opens with 
fa-lamma gaa ashabu (“When the people came [...]"). D163 and D14 contain 
slightly different readings using demonstratives for the same meaning: D163, 
wa-óaa ult l-ahada ‘ašara sa'atan (“when those (people) of the eleventh hour 
came [...]”) and D14, wa-g@ uli L-ihda ‘asrata sa'atan (“when those (people) of 
the eleventh hour came [...]”).!54 B and 11118, however, share more commonal- 
ity in the second phrase al-sa'ata l-hadiyata ‘asratan (“at the eleventh hour"); 
Hi; reads al-ihda 'asrata (“the eleventh”) without the time reference al-sa‘ah. 

The syntax of the final clause uses explicative apposition in B, H17 and 8 
for emphasis between the verb and subject: fa-/ahadü dinara kullu wahidin 
("they took a dinar, each one"). Here the syntactic influence on the Arabic TT 
appears to be from a Coptic ST: 


CB “(they) received a stater, each one"  àY6t woYcaeept 60۵۱ 
auci nousat^eri ep"ouai 


The texts of D163 and D14 are the same, with fa-tanawalu dinaran dinaran 
(‘then they received a dinar each’). 


4.4.1 Conclusion 

Out of the twenty-five linguistic units analyzed across these ten verses, B 
agreed with Hı7 nineteen times, which suggests that al-Biqa worked most 
closely with an Arabic version of the Gospels associated with family k, the so- 
called Alexandrian Vulgate. However, B also aligned with H118 — a masterful 
copy with thousands of glosses in Syriac, Greek and Coptic, attributed to Ibn 
al-‘Assal - twelve times, eight of which also correspond with the reading in 
۲117, In one instance (v. 2), B and D163 had the closest reading. On a few occa- 
sions, four to be exact, the Diatessaron manuscripts agreed with H17/118 as well 


134 As noted above for v. و‎ in 1B’s analysis, the form of ^ i ein D163 does not reflect the stan- 
dard form for numerals in CAr but follows the tendency to use the same numeral irrespec- 
tive of gender in MAr and ChAr (see Blau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, $253). 
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as B, but not to the extent that one could derive any dependence on the AD 
tradition for biblical quotations in the tafsir of al-Biqa‘l. It is most likely by vir- 
tue of a shared Syriac Vorlage that the AD tradition comes into close linguistic 
proximity with the manuscript versions of H17 and Hu8, and this then extends 
to the text of B. 

As for the transmission of Matthew in B, al-Biqai quoted the biblical text 
with the utmost care, retaining the Christian Arabic character of the verses. 
Moreover, the high degree of orthographic dependence observed between his 
Matthean quotations and the manuscripts H1; and Hu8 demonstrates that, 
despite having consulted the Gospel material numerous times over a long 
period, the translation remained relatively the same, that is, without becoming 
an islamicized version. This further speaks to the integrity with which al-Biqa' 
transmitted the biblical text. 

One question to consider about each author's use of quotations from bibli- 
cal material is whether their interpretation of scripture is affected by the ver- 
sion they use, and this will be taken up in chapters 5 and 6. First, however, we 
turn to the hermeneutics of Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa'. The methods of inter- 
pretation used by both scholars in their tafsir contexts shed light on their her- 
meneutical approaches to the previous revelations of the Tawrah and the Ingil. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Scriptural Hermeneutics of Ibn Barragan 
and 21 


As discussed in chapter 1, Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa each had a particular way 
of viewing reality that, to lesser or greater degrees, informed their theological 
sensibilities when reading the Quran. Chapter 4 seeks to delve further into 
each author's quranic engagement and scrutinize the role of the Bible in their 
scriptural hermeneutics. I hope to demonstrate that the methods they employ 
to understand the Quran not only situate them within the Islamic interpretive 
tradition, but also provide the intellectual and spiritual motivation for their 
reading of the biblical corpus. While the Bible and the Quran remain in an 
asymmetrical relationship, as both Ibn Barragan and al-Biqāī anchor their 
exegesis to the quranic text, precisely how the Bible functions in their com- 
mentaries will be the primary question to answer here and with the case stud- 
ies on Genesis and Matthew in chapters 5 and 6, respectively. 

With Ibn Barragan’s commitment to his quranic hermeneutic of nazm 
al-Quran (stringing together of the Qur'àn), and that of al-Biqa' to his ‘lm 
munasabat al-Qur'àn (science of connections of the Quran), these method- 
ologies function as one possible means of framing their attitudes toward "the 
Torah and the Gospel" as legitimate texts worthy of exploring.! Therefore, the 
biblical passages create a source of illumination and add an extra dimension to 
their interpretation of quranic narratives. Ibn Barragan’s formulation of quranic 
harmony and coherence (nazm al-Qur'n) and his emphasis on i‘tibari exegesis 
will be assessed using three of his works, the رطقو[‎ the Šarh and the ۵2 
Each text provides valuable insight into his hermeneutical theory. ۸۳5 
method of interpretation is drawn from two sources: his treatise in defense of 


1 Fora recent conversation on nazm and munasabat in the Islamic tradition, see Stefan Wild, 
"Unity and Coherence in the Qur'an," in Georges Tamer, Regina Grundmann, Assaad Elias 
Kattan and Karl Pinggéra, eds., Exegetical Crossroads: Understanding Scripture in Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam in the Pre-Modern Orient (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2018), 303-18; also 
see Giuliano Lancioni and Raoul Villano, “Self-similarity as Form and Structure: Reading 
Strategies in Medieval and Contemporary Exegesis of the Quran,” in Giuliano Lancioni and 
Cristina Solimando, eds., Didattica dell'arabo e certificazione linguistica: riflessioni e iniziative 
(Roma : RomaTrE-Press, 2018), 251-72. 

2 Ibn Barrafan/Bówering and Casewit, eds., Quran Commentary; Ibn Barragan/De la Torre, 
ed., Šarh asma Allah al-husnà; Ibn Barragan/al-Mazyadi, ed., Šarh asma? Allah al-husnà; Ibn 
Barragan/al-Mazyadi, ed., Tanbih. 
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using the Bible, al-Aqwal al-qawimah fi hukm al-naql min al-kutub al-qadimah 
(The Just Verdict on the Permissability of Quoting from Old Scriptures)? and 
his tafsir, interestingly titled Nazm al-durar (String of Pearls). Together these 
two texts support a number of approaches used by al-Biqai for interpreting 
both the Quran and the Bible. Further, al-Biqa'rs primary methodological tool 
for interpreting the Qur'an (‘ilm munasabat al-Qur'ün) and his exegesis of surat 
Al ‘Imran (Q3) strongly resemble Ibn Barragan’s earlier formulation of nazm 
and his treatment of muhkam (fixed) and mutasabih (self-similar) from surat 
Al-‘Imran (Q3:7).4 

The importance of Q3:7 in the tafsir tradition cannot be overstated. It has 
functioned, historically, as a paradigm for distinguishing between two differ- 
ent forms of quranic verses; muhkam describes those verses that are “fixed,” 
that is, “clear,” and mutasabih represents those that are “self-similar” or “mutu- 
ally resembling," or, as it is typically rendered, “ambiguous.” This latter term, 
however, is problematic for Ibn Barragan and, to some degree, al-Biqa?, as will 
be discussed in more detail below. 

A]-Biqa'rs apologia, the Aqwal, will be addressed in $1 below, independent 
of Ibn Barragan’s hermeneutics — the Aqwal is a special treatise in the Islamic 
tradition that presents a unique argument for using biblical quotations in 
quranic exegesis. Then, due to the hermeneutic value placed on 03:7, a sec- 
tion on its historical reception will be provided (82). The two authors will be 
situated in their intellectual milieu for the interpretation of Qs:7 using the 
tafsirs of Abū al-Hasan Muqātil b. Sulayman al-Balhi (d. 150/767), Abū Ga‘far b. 
Garir al-Tabari (d. 310/923) and Abt al-Qasim Mahmud b. ‘Umar al-ZamahSari 
(d. 538/1144). These three tafsirs represent a broad range of quranic hermeneu- 
tical development from the early exegesis of Muqatil to the commentary of 


3 The critical Arabic edition referenced throughout is Saleh's In Defense of the Bible (hence- 
forth referred to as the Aqwal when quoting the Arabic edition contained therein). 

4 Fora recent discussion on the muhkamat and mutasabihat, see Berenike Metzler, “Quranic 
Exegesis as an Exclusive Art: Diving for the Starting Point of Sufi Tafsir,” in Georges Tamer, 
Regina Grundmann, Assaad Elias Kattan and Karl Pinggéra, eds., Exegetical Crossroads: 
Understanding Scripture in Judaism, Christianity and Islam in the Pre-Modern Orient (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2018), 319-27; Joseph Witztum, “Variant Traditions, Relative Chronology, and the 
Study of Intra-quranic Parallels,’ in Asad Q. Ahmed, Behnam Sadeghi, Robert G. Hoyland 
and Adam Silverstein, eds., Islamic Cultures, Islamic Contexts: Essays in Honor of Professor 
Patricia Crone (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 1-50; also Nicolai Sinai, The Qur‘an: A Historical-Critical 
Introduction (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2017), 52-4; idem, Fortschreibung und 
Auslegung: Studien zur frühen Koraninterpretation (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2014), 
81-5. 

5 In the pages that follow, I will use “firm” or “clear” to translate muhkam as the context 
warrants it. 
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al-Tabari and on to the work of al-ZamahSari, whose commentary, al-Kassaf, 
became one of the most popular and frequently glossed textbooks for teaching 
the genre of tafsir in the madrasas.® Following this discussion of the histori- 
cal reception of Qs:7, the scriptural hermeneutics of the two authors will be 
analyzed. Unlike in $1, in §§2-3 of this chapter, al-Biqa's method of scriptural 
exegesis will be examined in tandem with that of Ibn Barragan. An analysis of 
the similarities and dissimilarities of their approaches to scripture works bet- 
ter in a joint conversation per topic rather than done separately. 


1 Al-Biqa''s Defense of the Bible: The Aqwal 


One of the most intriguing contributions of al-Biqa' to biblical scholarship in 
Islam is his treatise, the Aqwal. As discussed in chapter 2, the primary reasons 
Muslims had used the Bible had been either to engage in polemics to refute the 
reliability and authenticity of the Jewish and Christian scriptures or apologeti- 
cally to defend Muhammad as the final prophet predicted in those same texts. 
Al-Biqa‘l provides a corrective to this general approach and gives a defense for 
quoting biblical material in his tafsīr.” The arguments from the Aqwal, highly 
relevant to al-Biqa's hermeneutical approach to both the Quràn and the 
Bible, will be the first of two sources used to formulate his method of biblical 
interpretation, the second source being his Quran commentary. An overview 
of the Aqwal will be provided for the reader followed by an exposition of the 
sections of the treatise relevant for the discussion here. 

The Aqwal is composed of a preface, an introduction (muqaddimah), eight 
chapters and a conclusion (fatimah), the last comprising nearly one-third 
of the entire work. The Aqwal also includes an appendix (mulhaq) in Saleh's 
edition? which contains an unpublished argument excluded from the final 
copy (mubyaddah) of the Aqwal. Chapters 5, 7 and 8 are the most relevant for 
assessing 21-8103515 scriptural hermeneutics of the Bible. Chapters 1-4 and 6 
provide information that al-Biqa' uses to inform his audience about where his 
approach fits within the broader Islamic tradition of biblical interpretation. 

Chapter1contains all of the fatwas (formal legal opinions) and endorsements 
al-Biqa‘l could muster for his Qur'an commentary. The arguments in chapter 2 
attest to the historical use of the Bible among Muslims for polemic purposes. 


6 Walid A. Saleh, “The Gloss as Intellectual History: The Hashiyahs on al-Kashshaf" O 41 
(2013): 218. 

7 Saleh, In Defense of the Bible, 33. 

8 Al-Biqat, Aqwal, 187-91. 
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In chapter 3, al-Biqa presents proofs from the Qur'àn and hadiths for quoting 
the Bible on polemical grounds to support further his discussion in chapter 2. 
Chapter 4 then continues with the same line of argument from chapters 2 and 
8, providing more examples of the use of the Bible by Muhammad. These first 
four chapters function simply as a preliminary account before the real argu- 
ment begins in chapter 5. Then in chapter 6, al-Biqa presents something of 
an excursus from the argument in chapter 5; it would function better, actu- 
ally, with the first four chapters. Here he provides a detailed survey of bibli- 
cal engagement by Muslim scholars who preceded him. Then after further 
argumentation in chapters 7 and 8, the hatimah consists of al-Biqa'i's defense 
of his Quràn commentary as a legitimate work in the genre of tafsir; here he 
goes so far as to make a synoptic comparison with the tafsir of Ibn al-Naqib 
(d. 698/1298), whose commentary, at that time, was considered to be the most 
extensive.? 


1.1 Chapter 5 of the Aqwal: Suspending Judgment (Tawaqquf) on the 
Biblical Text 

One of the foundational arguments presented by al-Biqa' for using the Bible 

centers on the legal right to invoke tawaqquf (suspension of judgement) on 

a matter.!° Early in the Islamic tradition, the 3rd/gth-century scholar and lit- 

térateur Abū ‘Utman ‘Amr al-Gahiz (d. 255/869) discusses tawaqquf His dis- 

cussion appears to be the earliest treatment of the doctrine in the tradition, 


9 Al-Biqāī, Aqwal, 138; see Saleh, “Fifteenth-Century Muslim Hebraist,' 650 n. uo. Here 
Saleh highlights the only relevant comments in the conclusion for the present discus- 
sion, statements by al-Biqa‘l concerning his abandonment of the isra'iliyyat material. 
According to al-Biqa'i, this “Islamicised Jewish lore" was an aberration in the Islamic tra- 
dition, having been introduced by converts from Judaism, and was thus avoided through- 
out his commentary (Saleh, “A Fifteenth-Century Muslim Hebraist,” 650). 

10 A Al-Biqa‘l, Aqwal, go. For establishing tawaqquf on jurisprudential grounds in theologi- 
cal discourse, see the muqaddimah in Abt Hamid al-Gazali, al-Mustasfa min ‘ilm al-usil, 
2 vols. (Cairo: al-Matba'ah al-Amiriyyah, 1904-6), 1:5; Abū al-Hasan al-Amidi, al-Ihkàm fi 
usül al-ahkam, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1983), 1:9; Ibn al-Hagib, Muhtasar 
muntaha al-wusül wa-l-amal fi ‘ilmay al-usul wa-l-gadal, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm 
li-l-Tiba‘ah wa-l-Našr wa-l-Tawzi', 2006), 1:33; Muhammad al-Sawkani, Irsad al-fuhul ila 
tahqiq al-haqq min ‘lm al-usul (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifa, nd), 20; see also Bernard G. Weiss, 
The Spirit of Islamic Law (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1998), 24-37; Intisar A. Rabb, 
Doubt in Islamic Law. A History of Legal Maxims, Interpretation, and Islamic Criminal Law 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 150, 288, 290; for its development in the 
context of Shia jurisprudence, see Robert Gleave, Scripturalist Islam: The History and 
Doctrines of the Akhbàri Shit School (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 81-4, 91, 100 passim. 

11 Al-Gahiz/‘Abd al-Salàm Muhammad Harin, ed., Kitab al-hayawan, 8 vols. (Beirut: Dar 
al-Gil, 1996), 6:35-7. 
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and becomes common stock in subsequent Islamic formulations.!2 Al-Gahiz’s 
notion of “suspending judgment" arose out of a context in which Muslims 
wrestled with the literalness of the quranic text and how to understand anthro- 
pomorphic language about God. Confusion around how one should interpret 
the language of the Quran, according to al-Gahiz, stemmed from Christian 
influence in cities like Baghdad, and the more astute, theological formulations 
employed by scholars in those contexts; this posed a hermeneutical problem 
for the Muslim community, who, compared to the Christians, had only begun 
to scrutinize their sacred texts and the basic tenets of anthropomorphist 
positions.!? 

Inal-Biqa'i's context, the situation is similar, as he too handles a text and how 
to interpret it, grappling with the insufficiency of the Bible and its Christian 
misinterpretation based on literal readings of the Gospels.!^ The motivation 
for drawing on this juridical position — that is, his appeal to tawaqquf - also 
mirrors that of al-Gahiz. The way al-Gahiz intended tawaqquf to function cen- 
tered on one's ability to move from doubt (šakk) to certainty (yaqin), a process 
that necessarily involved suspending judgment on matters deemed abstruse, 
or, more specifically, subjects one could not have a priori knowledge about; he 
labels this part of the transition as the “third state" (hal al-talita).'5 The point 
was not to remain in doubt but first to assess the nature of what was being 
studied or argued for before making a decision in order to reach clarity, then, 
if possible, certainty, rather than remaining in a state of confusion (hayra) or 
uncertainty (irtiyab).16 

It is exactly on this state of uncertainty concerning the Bible that لله‎ 
wishes to focus his attention with the use of tawaqquf. As will be shown below, 
he develops a legal argument based on the obscurity (Sak/) of the Bible. Not 
knowing the precise status of the biblical text, according to al-Biqa‘, leads 


12 Paul L. Heck, Skepticism in Classical Islam: Moments of Confusion (London: Routledge, 
2014), 14-15. 

13 Heck, Skepticism in Classical Islam, 14-15. Heck demonstrates that the tradition of “sus- 
pending judgment" on certain philosophical questions can be traced through Greek 
thought in the works of early Skeptics writing in that genre of literature; Heck does, 
however, delineate categorical distinctions between the formulation of tawaqquf, which 
developed in an Islamic context, and that of aporeia, for example, which finds root in 
Greek philosophy (Skepticism, 16-17). 

14 Al-Biqa‘l engages the Bible at Q3:7 where he challenges the Christians’ literal interpreta- 
tion of “sonship” (al-bunuwwah) and “fatherhood” (al-ubuwwah) language in the Gospels; 
see Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:226—7. 

15 — Al-Gàhiz, Kitab al-hayawan, 6:37. 

16 Ibid., 6:36-7. 
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to this need for tawaqquf." But rather than it being a medial or transitional 
state as with al-Gahiz, tawaqquf becomes the terminus ad quem when han- 
dling abstruse biblical material so that the Muslim community would not 
unknowingly “become deniers of that which [they] had been commanded 
to believe in"? Moving from doubt to clarity, or certainty, with respect to the 
Bible finds no support in al-Biqa‘l’s equation; rather, it is a matter of guarding 
oneself against committing sin by heedlessly rejecting what might be ipsissima 
verba Dei. That is to say, tawaqquf becomes a means by which al-Biqa'i, or any 
Muslim cleric for that matter, can protect himself from unknowingly rejecting 
revelation that could be from God. 

Al-Biqa'i begins to construct his defense for quoting the Bible by using the 
concept of tawaqqufas the edifice upon which to build. Though the language of 
doubt (Sakk) and certainty (yaqin) seldom appears in the context of chapter 5 
of Aqwál,?? the principle laid out by al-Gahiz of first assessing a matter, in this 
case the Bible, before either rejecting or affirming it finds support in al-Biqa'i's 
protracted discussion on Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Kirmani' (d. 786/1384) inter- 
pretation of a hadith by al-Buhani. A well-known Cairene scholar and Shafi'ite, 
al-Kirmani gained recognition as a muhaddit, composing what would become 
one of the most well-known commentaries on al-Buhari's work?! Al-Kirmani's 
quotation of the hadith /a tusaddiqu ahl al-kitab wa-la tukaddibu-hum (“Do not 
trust the Scripture People, but do not impugn them") precipitates a conversa- 
tion on what could be classified as the Islamic rationale for handling matters 
of uncertainty regarding the biblical text.?? Al-Biqa' gives al-Kirmanr's explica- 
tion for the juridical basis for tawaqquf: 


17  AlLBiqai Aqwal, go. 

18 Ibid. go. 

19 Inthe Aqwal (91-9), al-Biqa1 fervently upholds the holiness of the Decalogue on exactly 
these ground: li-anna-hu là yahfa ‘ala ahad anna muslima fadla ‘an alim là yaqul inna-hü 
yastangi bi-nagw mà fi-hà min nahwa qûl Allah amt hadihi [...] (“It is obvious that no 
Muslim, let alone a scholar of Islam, would maintain that [the Decalogue] can be used to 
clean (oneself) of excrement; for instance, God said all of this [...]”); then al-Biqa'i pro- 
ceeds to quote the Decalogue from Exodus 20:2ff (Aqwal, 96). He further elaborates on 
this point in the tafsir context of surat al-Baqara (Nazm al-durar, 1101; see chapter 5, $3.2). 

20 Only the term šakk (doubt) occurs in chapter 5 of the Aqwál (91-9), a total of four times 
(95, 98-9); the terms šakk and yaqin do not import the same meaning into al-Biqa'i's for- 
mulation of tawaqquf. 

21 Saleh, “Fifteenth-Century Muslim Hebraist,” 646. 

22 For the original text, see Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Kirmani, Sahih Abi Abdallah al-Buhari: 
Šarh al-Kirmani, 25 vols. (Beirut: Dar Ihya’ al-Turat al-‘Arabi, 1981), 17:13; al-Buhari, Sahih 
al-Buhari, reports 4485, 7362, 7542; cf. al-Biqa't; Aqwal, go. 
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[T]his is the grounds for the permissibility of tawaqquf on any affair that 
is obscure; thus a verdict should not be made against it with respect to the 
soundness/legal validity or falsity [of a claim], and neither with respect 
to making it lawful or unlawful. We have been commanded to believe 
in the books that were sent down to the prophets. Otherwise we would 
be incapable of discerning the truth communicated by these books from 
that which is false. So we suspend judgment.?3 


The quote from al-Kirmani uses the language and concepts of Muslim jurispru- 
dence, a strategic move by al-Biqāī, who was aware of the position of his oppo- 
nents, notably al-Sahawi (d. 902/1497).?^ Al-Sahawi claimed that the šarīřah 
clearly states the impermissibility of using the Bible in any sense.?° Therefore 
al-Biqa‘l wanted to provide a plausible, legal stance on handling the Bible that 
allowed not only for its reading, but also its use; this is the reason al-Biqa'1 com- 
posed his apologia for quoting the Bible.26 

Al-Biqa? then continues his argument for tawaqquf by appealing to the 
salaf, or first generation who heard Muhammad. The first example he pro- 
vides concerns the question asked of ‘Utman about joining in marriage, or sex, 
with two sisters who were slave girls. He comments that the verse, which is 
unnamed in the treatise but refers to the context of surat al-Nis@ (Q4:23—5), 
"declares both of them lawful and [these verses] prohibit both of them."?? The 
second example of tawaqqufinvolves Ibn ‘Umar and the question he was asked 
about a man who vows to fast, but one of the days he vows to do so corre- 
sponds with Eid; it is said that God commands keeping one's vow, but he for- 
bids Muhammad from abstaining the day of Eid.?? So in both cases there is 


23 . Al-Biqa' Aqwal, go. 

24 . Foral-Sahawiin the context of 15th-century Cairo among other historians, see Muhammad 
Ziyada, Muarrihun fi Misr fi al-qarn al-hamis 'asar al-miladi, al-qarn al-tasi‘ al-higri 
(Cairo: np, 1954), 41-4; see also Donald P. Little, “Historiography of the Ayyubid and 
Mamlük Epochs,” in Carl F. Petry, ed., The Cambridge History of Egypt, 2 vols. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998), 1:412—44. 

25 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sahawi, al-Daw' al-lamt li-ahl al-qarn ۵1-1051 12 vols. 
(Cairo: Maktabat al-Qudsi, 1934-6), 1101-11. 

26 Saleh, In Defense of the Bible, 1. 

27 Al-Biqa‘l, Aqwal, go. For the legal reasoning behind these verses, see various interpretations 
by Quran commentators and legal scholars in Seyyed Hossein Nasr, ed., The Study Qur'an: 
A New Translation and Commentary (New York: Harper Collins, 2015), 199-203; on pre- 
Islamic tribal principles and the emergence of quranic legal identity, see Wael B. Hallaq, 
The Origins and Evolution of Islamic Law (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 
19-28, esp. 23. 

28 . Al-Buhari, Sahih al-Buhari, report 1994; Muslim b. Haggag al-Qušayrı/ Muhammad Fu’ad 
‘Abd al-Baqi, ed., Sahih Muslim (Cairo: Dar al-Hadit, 1991), report ۰ 
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ambiguity regarding the quranic text and the traditions, and thus legal prec- 
edent is established for the suspension of judgment concerning only those 
things in which there is obscurity. 

Moreover, with respect to the books of Moses and Jesus, described as the 
kutub Sartah (books of revealed law), this kind of inclining?’ toward tawaqquf 
is recommended if the life stories and the trustworthy stories about Moses and 
Jesus are unclear with respect to the soundness of the narrative; in this case 
suspended judgment is permitted because it has been related in the Quran 
also. However, if what is abstruse relates to the regulations of the Tawrah — e.g., 
the Decalogue - and the Ingil — e.g., alms, fasting and prayer?? — then tawaqquf 
is not permitted. Thus the Qur'àn makes the decisive ruling in every case.?! This 
argument stands as the foundational legal position from which al-Biqa' wishes 
to springboard in order to establish a valid reason from his own tradition for 
using the Bible in his commentary, a stance that challenged the de rigueur 
position of the Sartah against simply reading the Bible, let alone quoting it. 

Al-Biqai finishes his treatment of tawaqquf by reflecting on another saying 
that, though stated differently, supports the previous, saying: lā tasalu-hum ‘an 
Say li-yuhbirü-kum bi-haqq li-tukaddibü bi-hi aw bi-batil fa-tusaddiqu bi-hi (“Do 
not ask [the Scripture People] about anything lest they inform you of the truth 
and you impugn it, or [they tell you] something wrong and you affirm it”).32 He 
analyzes this text with the aid of both strong and weak lines of transmission, a 
task that occupies several pages of chapter 5.33 Then he concludes with a com- 
ment on tawaqquf and the salaf that brings his discourse full circle. He began 
discussing tawaqquf with an appeal to the interpretation of the salaf since 
they were the earliest community to wrestle with abstruse portions of sacred 
texts. Here at the close of his conversation on suspending judgment, al-Biqa 
looks again to the opinion, or zann (belief), of the first generation of Muslims 
in order to strengthen his doctrine. With the two sayings mentioned above 
now labeled as the suspending judgment hadith (hadit al-tawaqquf), al-Biqa 
affirms that answering variegated questions on abstruse texts requires basing 
one's opinion on the interpretation of the salaf;3+ who established tawaqquf 
as a valid position to take in matters of uncertainty. 


29  AlBiqa' Aqwal, 91: qabil al-sayid (lit., “bending of the neck"). 

30 Fora comparative analysis between the "regulations" observed in Jewish and Christian 
contexts and those of the Qur'an's pre-Islamic Arabian context, see Holger Zellentin, The 
Quran's Legal Culture: The Didascalia Apostolorum as a Point of Departure (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2013) 55-76. 

31 1۳082 Aqwal, 91. 

32 Ibid., gı. 

33 Ibid. 91-3. 

34 lbid. 92. 
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12 Chapters 7 and 8 of the Aqwal: Categories of Alteration (Tabdil) 
and Classes (Aqsam) of Biblical Material 

In chapters 7 and 8 of the Aqwal, al-Biqa‘i delineates four categories of bibli- 
cal alteration (tabdil) and three classes (aqsam) of biblical material. While his 
classifications of biblical alteration add nothing unique to the conversation in 
the Islamic tradition, his "classes" for understanding the biblical text shed light 
on the often neglected subject of the Bible's place of legitimacy alongside that 
of the Quran. 

According to the first of the categories of tabdil that al-Biqa discusses in 
chapter 7 of the Aqwal, the Bible has been completely changed, a position 
which al-Biqa? labels as excessive (/frat);?? he aligns this extreme view with 
that of Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064). The second category maintains that most of 
the Bible has been altered, a position al-Biqāī understands as merely a varia- 
tion of the first.?6 According to the third category, the Bible has undergone 
minimal change; al-Biqa' presents this as being the position of Muhammad 
b. Idris al-Safii (d. 204/820), the founder of the 5365 school of law, one of the 
four madhabs (schools of law) in the Muslim world and the one of which 
al-Biqai is an adherent.’ Lastly, the fourth category considers that the Bible is 
textually uncorrupted, but Jews and Christians have misinterpreted the text.38 
Even though al-Biqa' adopts the third category, he also believes the text has 
been misinterpreted in some cases.?? Thus his notion of an altered text encom- 
passes both the third and the fourth categories. 

Then in chapter 8 of the Aqwal, al-Biqa1 presents three classes (aqsam) 
of biblical material. The validity of the aqsam is determined by using the 
Quran as the ultimate proof text. The first class consists of fabricated material 
(mawduat); the second, weak material (da Tf) whose status cannot be deter- 
mined; and the third, then, genuinely divine material, literally *other than that" 
material (gayr dalika).4° Divine material can be quoted as a proof (huggah); 
material whose status cannot be determined can be quoted for admonitory 
purposes (targib) only; fabricated material can be quoted only to warn people 
against it so as not to be misled, and it must be accompanied by a cautionary 


35 Ibid., 124. 

36 Ibid. 124. 

37 Ibid. 124: ^waqa' fi l-yasīr min-ha’; cf. Joseph E. Lowry, ed. and trans., The Epistle on Legal 
Theory: Muhammad ibn Idris al-Shafit (New York: New York University Press, 2013), 2/3. 
Here, al-Shafi1 uses stronger language than al-Biqa1 when assessing the ahl al-kitab 
and their “mixing together" of lies with “the truth of God that he had revealed to them" 
(fa-ifta ti kadiba sagu-hu bi-alsanati-him fa-halatü-hu bi-haqq Allah alladi anzal ilay-him). 

38 Ibid. 125. 

39 Both concepts of tabdil surface explicitly in al-Biqa'r's interpretation of the Bible sub 03:7, 
the context which will be addressed below. 

40 Ibid., 130. 
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note if used.*! He links this kind of tripartite division to an analogy between 
the Bible and hadith, stating that weak prophetic traditions with doubtful 
authenticity could be cited for admonitory purposes.?? Therefore the biblical 
text should be afforded the same status, according to al-Biqa's argument here. 

In all of the passages of the Bible that al-Biqai cites, however, he never 
issues such a cautionary note or warning; in fact, it is quite the opposite. He 
is rather adamant about his audience knowing that the scripture he uses is 
the same scripture that the Jews and Christians use in his day. Before quot- 
ing the Gospels, for example, he comments, dukir dalika min al-anagil al-arba‘ 
al-mawgudah al-an bayna azhur al-nasara ("This is what is mentioned from 
the four Gospels that the Christians have with them presently, at this time").*2 
This statement demonstrates al-Biqa'i's willingness to authenticate the quota- 
tions he used from the Bible in his commentary. 

One parallel that can be noted here between al-Biqa''s treatise and Ibn 
Barragan’s method of scriptural exegesis centers on the use of hadith. In both 
the Tanbih and the Idàh, Ibn Barragan incorporates hadiths into nearly every 
interpretation of a quranic verse.“ In a statement on the use of weak hadiths, 
an objection Ibn Barragan anticipated from possible critics, he clearly commu- 
nicates his position, which also relates to the intellectual motivation behind 
using material from the Bani Israil: 


Proof (dalil) for this [weak hadith] is not to be sought after, nor should 
hadith narrators look for a reliable chain of transmission (sanad) as one 
would normally for legal commands, prohibitions and penalties. For its 
[quranic] foundations (usu) confirm its veracity, and the totality of rev- 
elation substantiates its necessarily existent truth [...] for the Prophet 
said: “convey on my behalf even if it be a single verse, and feel free to 
transmit from the People of Isra'îl” He said this with respect to their 
states in this world, so what about an abode whose measure (miqdar) is 


unfathomable?^5 
41 Ibid., 121. 
42 Ibid., 121. 


age 


43 Al-Bigāī, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:380; in another context he adds, “which is 
among them right now, at the end of this qarn al-tasi‘ (ninth century)’, 4:227. 

44 Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 241. 

45 Quoted from Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 244; cf. Ibn Barragan, Idah, §729-30. 
Casewit’s publication is key for unpacking Ibn Barragan’s scriptural hermeneutics, and 
will be used extensively below. 
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These reports are used primarily for admonitory purposes, but also to 
underpin mystical doctrines and to clarify and expound non-differentiated 
(mugmal) quranic texts; he frequently uses sound (sahih), weak (daf) 
and fabricated (mawdü^) material as long as it can be corroborated by the 
Qur’an.*6 

Al-Biqa'i produces a masterful apologia for the Bible using Islamic traditions 
to achieve his goal. In so doing, he turns the tables on al-Sahawi - his most 
virulent detractor — using tawaqquf as his method of retribution. “Suspending 
judgment" lifts the onus of deciding the Bible's legitimacy from al-Biqaà by 
placing it, rather, on individual exegesis in a given context. His extensive use 
of biblical material is thus presented under the umbrella of tawaqquf which 
is supported by al-Kirmani, one of the most celebrated muhaddit of al-Biqa‘l’s 
day. While he managed to get the upper hand in the intellectual debate sur- 
rounding his use of the Bible in his day, the effects of al-Biqa''s arguments, 
however persuasive, have failed to endure the test of time, leaving little impres- 
sion on subsequent Muslim exegetes of the Bible. 

The central arguments from the Aqwal for biblical quotation have now been 
addressed. The interpretation of Q3:7 by three other mufassirun - Muqatil b. 
Sulayman, al-Tabari and al-Zamabáari - will be presented next in order to situ- 
ate the two main authors' thought within the intellectual ambience around this 
passage. Then the scriptural hermeneutics of Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa‘l will 
be investigated. Al-Biqa‘'s tafsir contains several relevant sections to consider 
when looking at his relationship to Ibn Barragan's method of quranic interpre- 
tation. An extended discussion from the muqaddimah, for example, and one 
statement at the beginning of al-Biqa'i's interpretation of surat al-Fatiha both 
provide valuable insights into similar hermeneutic traits, namely the connec- 
tion between Ibn Barragan’s nazm al-Qur an and al-Biqa'rs ‘lm al-munasabat. 
With Q3:7, moreover, these principles become more clearly defined in their 
exposition of the muhkamat and the mutasabihat. The importance of Q3:7 for 
Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'i's scriptural hermeneutics warrants a brief survey 
of its historical reception in the Islamic tradition. 


46 Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 242; see $3 below on Ibn Barragan’s scriptural 
hermeneutics. 
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It is He who has sent down this scripture, in which are firm (muhkamat) 
signs which are the root (umm)* of the scripture, whilst there are others 
that are self-similar (mutasabihat). As for those in whose hearts is devia- 
tion, they follow [the verses] that are like one another, seeking mischief 
and seeking its interpretation. Only God knows its interpretation. Those 
who are well-grounded in knowledge say, “We believe in it. All is from our 
Lord.” Only men of understanding are reminded. (Q3:7)*? 
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In the nascent period of quranic interpretation, the exegesis of Q3:7 involved 
concepts and formulae imbibed from previous traditions. This method would 


soon be replaced, though not entirely, with other emerging genres of Islamic 
literature. Before this appeal begins, however, exegetes needed recourse to an 
external source of authority in order to read between the quranic lines. The 


tafsir of Muqatil is representative of this methodological stance.*9 


Mugatil b. Sulayman on 07 


2.1 


In his commentary on Q3:7, Muqātil sets the stage with a brief account of the 
asbab al-nuzül (occasions of revelation) on surah 3: “the Christians of Nagran 
agreed [...] saying: ‘We bear witness that Jesus is God’ So God revealed, as a ref- 
utation for their claim, ‘Alif Lam Mim.”5° He then continues by placing the first 
six verses in the context of Jewish and Christian Heilsgeschichte, and describes 
the sense of al-furqan (guiding light; Q3:4) in view of those traditions.9! Uri 


Jones, Quran, uses “matrix” rather than “root”; there are also other minor changes to his 
translation here. 


Mudatil, Tafsir. li 

Muqatil, Tafsir, 1:262. The significance of the huriif al-muqatta‘ (mysterious letters) and 
the interpretation of Q3:7 will be addressed in the discussion on al-Tabari below. 
Muqātil, Tafsir, 1:262—3. For discussions on the different meanings of al-furqan, see E12, 
s.v. “Furkan”; Fred M. Donner, “Quranic Furqan,” JSS 52 (2007), 279-300; Jeffery, Foreign 
Vocabulary of the Qur'an, 225-29; Daniel Madigan, The Qur‘an’s Self-image: Writing and 
Authority in Islam's Scripture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001), 125-7; idem, 
"The Limits of Self-referentiality" in Stefan Wild, ed., Self-referentiality in the Quran 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2006), 65-7. The translation of al-furqan as “Guiding 
Light” is based on the findings of Uri Rubin, “On the Arabian Origins of the Quran: 


47 


48 


49 
50 


51 
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Rubin provides a good argument for reading al-furqan as "light" He examines 
Mudatil’s interpretation and comments: 


This shift from the worldly to the spiritual meaning is evidently inspired 
by the local Arabian sense of furqan as light of dawn; it is encountered 
already in the comments of Mugatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) on Q 8:29. 
Muaatil defines the term furqan as a mahraj (way out) [that] leads one 
out of subuhat (doubts). Muqatil has applied the same meaning to other 
quranic occurrences of furqan in which it stands for revealed Scripture. 
This is seen in his comments on Q 2:85, 3:4 and 253.92 


As noted, the same language is used by Mugatil at Q3:4: "al-furqan': [God] 
means by it, the mahrag (way out) by faith from subuhat (doubts) and dalal 
(error). 53 The importance of Mugatil's comments on this verse is to show that 


he interprets the text in a consistent way, which is in line with his understand- 
ing of umm al-kitab in Q3:7 as being inclusive of earlier revelations. Mugatil 
links “root of the scripture" with the muhkamat, stating that 


"The [muhkamat] are the umm al-kitab,’ meaning, the asl al-kitab (root 
of the scripture), because they are written down on the lawh al-mahfuz 
(Preserved Tablet) in which they are made muharramat (sacred) for all 
people in their book. And they are called umm al-kitab only because 
they are written down in all of the books that God revealed to all of the 
prophets.54 


His interpretation of 03:7 underscores the cross-traditional perspective 
evinced in his position on al-furqan in Qa:4, illustrated by the concept of a 
"guiding light" He brings this together in a comment on the muhkamat, as 
McAuliffe notes: 


Nothing in all the books abrogates these muhkamat verses. They are 
muhkamat for the entirety of the children of Adam, all of them. They 
are the umm al-kitab, i.e., the asl al-kitab. They are called the ast al-kitab 


The Case of al-Furqan,’ JSS 54/2 (2009), 421-33, esp. 430, which are in agreement with 
Mugqatil's comments on Q3:4. 

Rubin, "Arabian Origins," 430. 

Muqatil, Tafsir, 1:262. 

Ibid., 1:263-4. For the usage of the term al-lawh (tablet) in the phrase al-lawh al-mahfuz 
in pre-Islamic literature and its subsequent association with umm al-kitab in the quranic 
corpus, see Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran, 253; also EQ, s.v. “Preserved Tablet.” 


52 
53 
54 
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simply because they are written in the lawh al-mahfuz (Preserved Tablet) 
and in all of the books.55 


The commonality between the two contexts supports the notion of a “revela- 
tory core" shared by the Quran, the Torah and the Gospels.56 The importance of 
Muggtil's formulation here and its relationship to Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa''s 
hermeneutics of nazm and munasabat — on an ontological level - should not 
escape the reader's attention. This foundational principle of shared revela- 
tion as the asl/umm (root) finds expression in both authors’ interpretation of 
muhkam and mutasabih that then connects with the previous scriptures of the 
ahl al-kitàb. 

In his work on quranic exegesis, Claude Gilliot observes that the criteria 
of transmission in Mugqatil's commentary do not align with later standards 
found in the genre of tafsir. The reason for this distinction, Gilliot proceeds, is 
because “he quoted extensively from the biblical legends. The qíssa and Jewish 
traditions are also essential sources of his commentary. At this time, schol- 
ars did not use the Qur'an necessarily to justify their views, as they pretend 
to do later.”5” Moreover, Mugatil's inclusion of biblical stories and isra’iliyyat 
throughout his commentary exemplifies a dependence on previous traditions 
early in the formation of the tafsir genre, the literary presentation of which 
becomes less noticeable later in the commentary literature as other methods 
of interpretation begin to emerge, such as that found in al-Tabari's exegesis 


of Q3:7.58 


55 Jane Dammen McAuliffe, "Text and Textuality: 03:7 as a Point of Intersection,” in 
Issa J. Boullata, ed., Literary Structures of Religious Meaning in the Qur'àn (London: 
Routledge, 2000), 60. With respect to the mutasabihat, Muqātil limits them to a group 
of hurüf al-muqatta‘at: alif-lam-mim, alif-lam-mim-sad, alif-lam-mim-rà, alif-lam-rà 
(Tafsir, 1:264). 

56 Ibid., 60. These sentiments are also shared by al-Biqa'i, as will be evinced with his treat- 
ment of 03:7, discussed below. 

57 Claude Gilliot, Exégése, langue et théologie en Islam: L'exégése coranique de Tabari (Paris: 
J. Vrin, 1990), 132. 

58 For a concise survey of this literature within the development of the tafsir genre, see 
Jane Dammen McAuliffe, "Assessing the Isra'lliyyat: An Exegetical Conundrum,’ in Stefan 
Leder, ed., Story-Telling in the Framework of Non-fictional Arabic Literature (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz Verlag, 1998), 345-69; William Brinner's introduction to al-Ta'labi's 5 
al-magalis fi qisas al-anbiya@ also provides important historical background for isra"iliyyat 
literature and one of its genres, gisas al-anbiya, that helps orient the reader to their func- 
tion within the larger field of tafsir studies (Brinner, Lives of the Prophets, xi-xxxiii). 
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2.2 ALTabart on Q3:7 

The contrast between Mugatil's early Tafsir and al-Tabar's commentary 
calls attention to the hermeneutical differences in the genre, distinctions in 
style and emphasis comparable to those observed between al-Tabari's and 
al-Zamaháari's works.5? Like Muqatil, al-Tabari references some asbab mate- 
rial at the outset of his commentary on surah 3, but at v. 7, he arranges his 
presentation of umm al-kitab systematically, taking into account various tra- 
ditions that provide several ways of interpreting the text. Moreover, al-Tabari 
also includes traditions that support the interpretation of al-furqan, but rather 
than emphasizing "light," he imparts a legal sense of distinguishing between 
truth and falsehood (fast! bayn al-haqq wa-L-batil) to the text.9? There is also 
some discussion about the Christians of Nagran in this section of al-Tabari's 
commentary; al-furgan relates to the amr 156 (command of Jesus) in several 
places. However, it is only with the connotation of distinguishing between 
what is right and what is wrong, not in the sense of a previous "revelation" or 
a "light" that guides one out of darkness. Al-Tabari offers five possibilities for 
the interpretation of 023:7 revealing the development of exegetical sensibilities 
that occurred in tafsir literature during that epoch. Each of these five lenses 
continued to serve as a terminus a quo for subsequent quranic interpretation, 
even the work of Ibn Barragan and al-Biqāī. 

With the first possible reading of the verse, a report attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas 
(d. 87/688) states that the muhkamat are “the umm al-kitab: the abrogating 
(nasih) verses, which are to be obeyed and acted upon; and the mutasabihat are 
the abrogated (mansühat) verses, which are not [about] obedience."8! Further, 
al-Tabari observes that “the self-similar verses ‘are the umm al-kitab; meaning, 
therefore, that they are the asl al-kitab, in which are the pillar of faith ( imad 
al-din), the religious duties ( fara'id) and the divine ordinances (hudid).”®? 


59 Abi al-Qasim Mahmüd b. ‘Umar al-Zamakšar1/ Abd al-Mawéid, ‘Adil Ahmad and ‘Ali 
Muhammad Mu'awwad, eds., al-Kassaf ‘an haqa@iq gawamid wa-'uyün al-aqawil fi wuguh 
al-tawil, 6 vols. (Riyadh: Maktabat al-‘Ubaykan, 1998). The interpretation of al-ZamahSari 
will be evaluated below after that of al-Tabari. 

60 2 Al-Tabari, Cami‘ al-Bayàn, 5182-5. 

61 Ibid., 5193-4. 

62 Ibid., 5189. Understanding umm al-kitab in terms of obligation and duty fits with the 
earlier references he cites. Madigan observes that in al-Tabari’s commentary, many of 
the exegetical traditions cited are in general agreement about the muhkamat, which are 
"those verses that have legal content" (Quran's Self-image, 163). 
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The second opinion presented by al-Tabari explains muhkam and mutasabih 
in etymological terms. He brings together other verses that describe the func- 
tion of certain categories of quranic passages in similar terms to the function 
ascribed to the muhkamat/mutasabihat relationship: wa-ma yudillu bi-hi illa 
Lfasiqina (“He leads astray by it only the profligate”; Q2:26); kadalika yağ alu 
Allahu Lrijsa ‘ala lladina là ywminüna (“Thus God places abomination on 
those who do not believe"; Q6:25); and wa-lladina ihtadaw zada-hum hudan 
wa-ata-hum taqwa-hum (“those who are guided aright, He increases them 
with respect to guidance and He gives them their fear of God"; Q47:17). Here 
God gives clear revelation so that those who obey may receive guidance; for 
those who are disobedient, however, God uses the same revelation to their ulti- 
mate end. In this way, the muhkam and mutasabih verses occur as layers in the 
same text.63 

With the third possible reading, al-Tabari presents muhkamat as those verses 
that only admit one interpretation; and the mutasabihat are those verses that 
admit several interpretations. Concerning the mutasabihat, he continues, 
"[B]y them God puts the servants to the test, just as He puts them to the test 
through what is permissible and what is forbidden; but true servants are not 
turned toward falsehood, nor caused to turn away from the truth."64 

The fourth opinion presents mutasabihat as those narratives that occur 
in several places of the Qur'an and the muhkamat as those that occur once. 
Al-Tabani begins by stating that the muhkamat are to be understood as those 
quranic verses which God firmly established. That is to say, the muhkamat are 
the verses containing the stories of those to whom God sent messengers; and 
He explained this to Muhammad and his community.® Then he describes the 
mutasabihat as consisting of those narratives “whose wording is similar when 
it is repeated in different surahs - whether by narrating it with words that 
agree, but differ in meaning, or whether by narrating with different words that 
also agree in meaning."66 A]-Tabari's point is that quranic narratives can use 
contrasting words to convey the same sense. 

The fifth and final possible reading of Q3:7, the one that al-Tabari endorses, 
regards the muhkamat and the mutasabihat as distinct kinds of verses. 
However the muhkamat, he begins, “are the verses of the Quran of which 
the scholars know the original sense, and they understand the meaning and 


63  AlTabari, Cami‘ al-Bayàn, 5396. 
64 Ibid., ۰ 
65 Ibid., 5197. 
66 Ibid., 5197. 
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interpretation of it."97 As for the mutasabihat, only God knows these, such as 
eschatological "signs"; for example, knowing "the future coming of Jesus, [the 
time] the sun rises in the west, the Day of Resurrection and the destruction 
of the world, and that which it resembles, because no one knows that."68 This 
kind of knowledge, al-Tabari concludes, is exemplified in the occurrence of the 
huruf al-muqatta'ah (disconnected letters) at the beginning of some surahs in 
the Qur’an.®9 


2.3 Al-Zamahsari on Q3:7 

The genre of tafsir literature after al-Tabari undergoes changes in style and 
emphasis, and al-Zamah§Sari stands out as a notable figure.” The hermeneu- 
tics that he employs at Q3:7 further advances the work of Muqatil and al-Tabari 
and links that previous exegetical tradition with Ibn Barragan and al-Biqai. 
Al-Zamaháari was a renowned “Muttazilite grammarian and man of letters 
from Khwarazm,” whose Qur'àn commentary, al-Kassaf, is for the most part 
evaluated positively in the sources; either his commentary is singled out for 
special recognition or it is listed among his other laudable works.” It is inter- 
esting to note that, according to Ignaz Goldziher, al-Zamabsaris principal 
methodology is confirmed in Q3:7.72 The umm al-kitab, al-ZamahSari states, 
“that is, the asl al-kitab (root of the scripture), [is that which] the mutasabih 


67 Ibid., 5199. He continues with an explanation of mutasabih, which are verses that no one 
is able to comprehend except God, who alone possesses knowledge of them. He then 
gives a few examples of this archetypal knowledge, ones that have eschatological import, 
such as the time of Jesus's procession (on the Day of Judgment, presumably) and the time 
of the sun's rising from the west, both of which are portents of the last days. 

68 Ibid., 5199. 

69 These disconnected letters, or “mysterious letters,’ appear at the beginning of twenty-nine 
surahs: Q2, 3, 7, 10-15, 19-20, 26-32, 36, 38, 40-46, 50 and 68. For discussion on the inter- 
pretation of the “mysterious letters,” see Irfan Shahid, “Fawatih al-suwar: The Mysterious 
Letters of the Qur'an,’ in Issa J. Boullata, ed., Literary Structures of Religious Meaning in the 
Qur'an (London: Routledge, 2000), 125-39; for a treatment of the huruf al-muqatta'ah in 
the Sunni commentary tradition, see Martin Nguyen, "Exegesis of the Hurüf al-muqatta'a: 
Polyvalency in Sunni Traditions of Quranic Interpretation,’ JQS 14/2 (2012): 1-28. 

70 For one of the more recent treatments on al-ZamahéSari’s quranic exegesis, see Kifayat 
Ullah, al-Kashshaf: al-Zamahsart's Mu'tazilite Exegesis of the Quran (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2017). 

71 Andrew J. Lane, "Working within Structure, al-Zamabáari (d. 144): A Late Mu'tazilite 
Quràn Commentator at Work," in Sebastian Günther, ed., Ideas, Images, and Methods of 
Portrayal: Insights into Classical Arabic Literature and Islam (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 347-8. 

72 Ignaz Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung (Leiden: Brill, 1920), 127: 
“Zamachschani findet das methodische Prinzip seiner Exegese in Sure 3 v. 5 [i.e. 3 v. 7]; 
idem/Wolfgang H. Behn, trans. and ed., Schools of Koranic Commentators (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz Verlag, 2006), 83. 
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verses are brought into accordance with and return to."7? He then examines an 
ambiguous verse in light of a firm verse to show how the former depends on 
the latter for explication. 

Al-Zamabáan quotes the first mutasabih verse from surat al-Qiyamah 
(Q75:23), ila rabbi-hanaziratun (“Looking on their Lord"), which, he states, must 
be reconciled with a muhkam verse in surat al-An‘am (Q6:103), là tudriku-hu 
Labsaru ("Sight does not reach Him"). Then he quotes the second mutasabih 
verse from surat al-Isra? (Qv736): wa-ida aradnà an nuhli-ka qaryatan ۵ 
mutraft-ha fa-fasaqu ft-ha fa-haqqa ‘alay-ha l-qawlu fa-dammarna-hà tadmiran 
(“When We wish to destroy a settlement, We command its affluent people to 
act profligately in it, and the Word is realized against it, and We destroy it 
totally"); this, Zamahsari argues, must be brought into agreement with surat 
aLA'raf (Q7:28): wa-ida fa-'alu fahisatan qalu wa-gadna ‘alay-ha aba'a-na 
wa-Allah la ya’muru bi-Lfahsa'i (“When they commit some immoral act, they 
say ‘We found our forefathers practicing it, and God has ordered us to do it. 
God does not order immoral acts").7*^ The muhkam verse at Q7:28 must serve 
as the اجه‎ al-kitab for the explanation of 5 

Al-Zamabháari goes on to comment about the mutasabihat: “And because of 
this, the mutasabihat are a test to distinguish between those who are firmly 
established in the truth and those who are irresolute. And because of such 
verses, scholars exhaust their mental powers vying with each other in dispu- 
tations to determine the true meaning [of the verses]."6 This find echoes in 
al-Biqa''s treatment of the mutasabih verses in Q3:7: “And verily God, Exalted, 
High, Mighty, Awesome in power and glory revealed the hurüf al-mutasabih 
(self-similar verses) as a test for His servants to show who is firm (tabit) among 
them from the one who is irresolute (tas) and the certain from the one who 
is doubtful"? Both mufassirun understand mutasabih in the Quran as a test 
to those who are firm in knowledge. For al-ZamahSani and al-Biga‘l, moreover, 
these particular verses exist in order to distinguish between those who have 
certitude and those who are irresolute, and also to encourage scholars to go 
even deeper in their reading of the quranic text, as al-Biqa? asserts in his inter- 
pretation of the rasihun at the end of Qa:7.7? 

The common expressions used to describe the mutasabihat between these 
two exegetes demonstrates that al-Biqa' falls within the interpretive tradition 


73 | AlZamabáan, al-Kassaf, 1:528. 

74 lbid. 1528. 

75 Goldziher Die Richtungen, 128. 

76 | Al-Zamah§ari, al-Kassaf, 1:528. 

77  ALBiqai Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:234. 
78 Ibid., 4:247-8. 
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on Qa:7. The discussion here of Mugatil's, al-Tabari's and al-Zamabsarrs inter- 
pretations helps to better situate Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa‘l’s methodological 
approach to the Quran and Bible within the reception history of the passage. 


3 Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'i's Scriptural Hermeneutics of the 
Qur’an and Bible 


The primary hermeneutic for Ibn Barragan is surah harmony and coherence, 
or nazm al-Quran (stringing together of the Quran). The hinges upon which 
this method turns are his conceptions of the muhkamat and the mutasabihat. 
Similarly, the main interpretive feature of al-Biqa''s commentary, one that 
he spends the most time discussing in his prolegomena, is the hermeneutic 
of surah holism, or ‘lm munasabat al-Qur'an (science of connections of the 
Quran); the principle of mundsabat guides al-Biqa'i's exegesis at almost every 
turn. While these two theories prima facie appear the same, each author delin- 
eates his own categories in different terms under the theme of “coherence.” 

To expand on the principles of nazm and munasabat requires interaction 
with the categories of muhkam and mutasabih from Q3:7 in the hermeneutical 
paradigms of both authors. Therefore, as the reader will find, the importance 
placed on 03:7 for the conversation on Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa''s herme- 
neutics is warranted. Moreover, as demonstrated above in the exegesis of 
Mudatil’s, al-Tabari’s and al-Zamaháari's texts, how the mufassirun approached 
this particular quranic verse reveals the intellectual motivations behind their 
hermeneutic; the same applies here with Ibn Barragan and al-Biqai. 

It should be noted that the term mutasabih is commonly rendered as 
"ambiguous" or “allegorical”? Mutasabih verses can be considered ambiguous 
in the sense that they are like one another, or “self-similar,” to the degree that 
ambiguity occurs. As Ibn Barragan argues, however, this “ambiguity” does not 
render the verses unintelligible, which is one point of agreement between his 
interpretation of mutasabih and that of al-Biqāī; both exegetes contend that 
the mutasabihat can be understood in light of the muhkamat, which will be 
discussed further below. The reading of mutasabih as “allegorical,” moreover, 
adds another layer to the interpretation of the text that should be reserved for 


79 On these two terms, see Leah Kinberg, “Muhkamat and Mutashabihat (Koran 3/7): 
Implication of a Koranic Pair of Terms in Medieval Exegesis,’ A 35:2 (1988): 143-172; also 
Sahiron Syamsuddin, *Muhkam and Mutashabih: An Analytical Study of al-Tabari’s and 
al-Zamakhsharr's Interpretations of Q. 3:7,” JQS 1 (1999): 63-7; for the metaphorical read- 
ing of mutasabih in the tradition, see Michel Lagarde, “De l'ambiguité (mutasabih) dans 
le Coran: Tentatives d'explication des exégètes musulmans,” QSA 3 (1985): 45-62. 
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the mu'tabirün and those well-versed in the quranic sciences, as the two main 
authors would agree, lest it lead to innovation (bida) and dissension ( fitnah). 

The theories of quranic coherence will be addressed beginning with Ibn 
Barragan’s argument for the Qur'an's harmonious composition,®° followed 
by al-Biqa's principle of connections. Then an assessment of muhkam and 
mutasabih will ensue. This also involves looking at the relationship between 
Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa''s quranic interpretations compared with their 
interpretations of the Torah and the Gospels. The evaluation will not be exhaus- 
tive, but it will be comprehensive with respect to demonstrating how far their 
hermeneutics of the Quran possibly informs their reading of the biblical text. 


3.1 The Theories of Nazm and Munasabat 

Casewit has delineated three patterns of nazm observed in the works of Ibn 
Barragan: 1) thematic harmony (intizam al-ma'nà) involves the relationship 
between individual verses or whole surahs; 2) explicative harmony (intizam 
kadā bi-kada) occurs when one verse elucidates the meaning of another verse 
in the same surah; and 3) symmetrical harmony (intizam al-tarabuta), the least 
prevalent of the three, applies to instances in which two repetitious passages 
in the same surah uncover hidden meanings of the Qur'an.?! These coincide, to 
some degree, with al-Biqa'''s principle of munasabat, discussed below. 

The pattern of thematic harmony can be observed in Ibn Barragan’s exege- 
sis of surat al-ATaf (Q7:22-8). This pericope illustrates a quranic link (was!) 
by way of contrast between the visible raiment (libās) with which Adam and 
Eve clothed themselves in the garden (Q7:22) and the libas al-taqwa (rai- 
ment of righteousness) that was lost (Q7:27).8? Ibn Barragan maintains that 
each surah - as the literal, word-for-word revelation from God - is arranged 
in the Quran according to a divine plan and, as such, thematic harmony 
can extend across entire surahs.9? For example, the opening lines from surat 
al-Ma'idah (Q51), ya-ayyuha lladina amanü awfü bi-L-'uqudi (“O believers, 
fulfill your bonds") accords in meaning with the first and last verses of sürat 
al-Nis@ (Q41, 174), ya-ayyuha L-nàsu ittaqu rabba-kumu |...] alladt tasaalüna 
bi-hiwa-l-arhama (“O mankind, fear your Lord [...] by whom you demand one 
of another, and these bonds of kinship”) and ya-ayyuha L-nàsu qad ga’a-kum 


80 Ibn Barragan’s theory of nazm has been explained, in detail, by Y. Casewit in his recent 
publication Mystics of al-Andalus, 206-44. Here Casewit's work on Ibn Barragan’s herme- 
neutics will be consulted regularly with additional comments throughout as it relates to 
al-Biqat's theory of interpretation. 

81  Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 212-17. 

82 Ibn Barragan, Idah, 8398-400. 

83 Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 213-15. 
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burhànun min rabbi-kum wa-anzalna ilay-kum nüran mubinan (“O mankind, 
a proof has now come to you from your Lord, and We have sent down to you 
a manifest light").5^ Thematic harmony provides the most explicit examples 
of hermeneutical correlation between Ibn Barragan’s methods of quranic and 
biblical exegesis. 

The second form of nazm is explicative harmony, whereby one verse is used 
to interpret another verse within the same surah. Here again Ibn Barragan’s 
principle of nazm overlaps with his method of biblical interpretation. He pref- 
aces his quotation of surat al-Nahl (Q16), stating that "God's commands are the 
tree of life,” and refers to Genesis 2:9b: “We discussed previously what came 
in the Torah, that [God] planted in the midst of the garden, the tree of life 
and the tree, which is known as the tree of the knowledge of good and evil"; 
then concerning Q16:21, he states: qal Allah ‘azza wa-galla fi l-kuffar wa-L-'usah 
« amwatun gayru ahy@in » (“God said that unbelievers and sinners are ‘dead, 
lifeless”); then a quick detour to surat al-An‘am, “one who was dead, and We 
gave him life" (Q6:122); and back to Q16:97, commenting: “that is, through faith 
and obedience to God, who said "Whoever does righteous deeds, whether male 
or female, while he is a believer, then surely We shall give him a good life." He 
connects these verses from Q16 (and Q6) in one concluding remark: “the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil is the open door to al-dunya (this life). It 
was planted as to symbolize (ma‘na) the commands and prohibitions, which 
are good and evil.’> Therefore the ones who are dead and lifeless (Q16:21) 
can be afforded life (Q6:122) through righteous deeds that lead to the good 
life (Q16:97); this is brought about by following God's command and prohibi- 
tions, symbolically represented by the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
(Genesis 2:9). The verses in 016 represent explicative harmony that are then 
interpreted with the Genesis account. 

The third and final pattern of nagm is symmetrical harmony. Here Casewit's 
reference stands as the best example of two repetitious verses in a single surah 
revealing “hidden meanings" of the Qur'an.96 Twice in surat al-Nur (Q24:34, 
46), it reads wa-la-qad anzalna ilay-kum ayatin mubayyinatin ("And We have 
sent down to you signs making everything clear"). Within the range and con- 
text of those two verses is the verse of light (ayah al-nur; v. 35) and descriptions 
of believers (v. 37) and unbelievers (v. 39) and hypocrites (v. 47). Ibn Barragan 
brings the full exegetical weight of Q24:34 and 46 to bear on the interpretation 
of those four verses: 


84 Ibid. 213. 
85  IbnBarrafan, Idah, $382. 
86 . Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 217. 
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There are two types of light, visible and invisible, just as there are two 
types of unbelievers (kafîr): hypocrites, or Scripture People, and the sheer 
unbelievers (kafîr mahd). That is perhaps why the phrase, “And verily we 
have sent down to you signs making all clear,” is repeated in the begin- 
ning and end of the passage." 


Here the connection with the previous revelations, namely the Torah, is 
not as evident as it was in the cases of thematic and explicative harmony. 
Nevertheless, it provides an example of Ibn Barragan’s third pattern of nazm, 
one that completes this section on his theory of quranic coherence. 

A homogeneous form of “coherence” extends to al-Biqa through his 
quranic hermeneutic of ‘ilm munasabat al-Qur‘an (the science of connections 
of the Quran), which can be summed up in one statement from the prole- 
gomena to his tafsir: "the more hidden a connection is, the more powerful it is 
once you see it" (wa- 00 bad 
inkasafi-ha).88 The foundational principle for this approach can be attributed 
to the scholar Abu al-Fadl al-Magribi al-Masdalli (d. 864/1460), with whom 
al-Biqat spent time in Cairo.89 Al-Masdalli, who is quoted in a biographical 
work by al-Sahawi, states: 


The general rule to uncover the harmony among the verses in all of the 
Quran is to discover the aim (garad) for which a certain surah has been 
composed, and to find out what that aim needs in the way of preliminary 
matters, and to assess the degree to which these preliminary matters have 
achieved that aim.?? 


87 Ibid. 217. This is a good example of the separation that exists in Ibn Barragan’s mind 
between the ahl al-kitab (Scripture People) and the biblical revelation. Here Ibn Barragan 
places the Scripture People in one of the two categories of “unbelievers,” a harsh indict- 
ment against Jews and Christians. 81035 shares the same anti-Jewish and anti-Christian 
sentiments that aligns them both with the general attitude expressed in medieval Islam 
(see Saleh, “Fifteenth-Century Muslim Hebraist," 636). 

88 . Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 1:14. 

Ibn al-Zubayr al-Garnàti (d. 708/1308) and Abū Mahmüd b. ‘Abdarrahman al-Asbahani‏ و8 
(d. 749/1349) are two other influential Muslim exegetes (See Saleh, In Defense of the Bible,‏ 
Al-Biqa'i notes in his prolegomena that he will consult Ibn al-Zubayr at the begin-‏ .)14-15 
ning of each surah in his commentary (Nazm al-durar [Hyderabad Ed.], 1:9), which does‏ 
occur sometimes, but not nearly as much as he quotes al-Harrali.‏ 

go Saleh, In Defense of the Bible, 15; al-Biqa1, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 138. For the full 
quote from al-Masdalli, see al-Sahawi, al-Daw’ al-lami', 9185. Al-Biqa'i quotes the same 
text from al-Maásdalli which al-Sahawi uses in his biography of several scholars. 
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But al-Biqa' established early in his commentary that al-Harrali's?! exegesis 
of the Quran would be integral for his own understanding of connections in 
the text. Al-Biqa'rs reliance on al-Harrali to delve deeper into his hermeneu- 
tic of munasabat is plain: “I have benefited in [Nazm al-durar] a great deal 
with a particular tafsir,” that is, al-Harrali’s treatise Miftah al-bab al-mugqfal 
li-fahm al-Qur‘an al-munzal (The Key to the Locked Door for Understanding 
the Revealed Quràn);?? you cannot go more than three pages without seeing 
a reference to al-Harrali in Nazm al-durar. For al-Biqa’, then, it is through the 
science of munasabat that one can figure out why the text appears in particu- 
lar forms rather than others. He defines the principle of munasabat in general 
terms first: “Whether in the Quran or in [something] other than the Quran, 
munasabat is a science through which is known the subtle reasons behind 
orderings (tartib). What is the thing the subject is studying? You apply this 
knowledge to the parts in which you want to understand the connections"; 
that is, one applies munasabat in the study of any field of knowledge to deter- 
mine whether in that branch of learning connections exist or not. 

The fruit of munasabat, continues 21-085, is “to be aware of the position 
that this part you are studying deserves by virtue of what is behind it and what 
is in front of it, according to the similarities between them, which amounts to 
a collection of distinguishing attributes."9? Therefore, the science of quranic 
munásabat, according to al-Biqa', is more specifically expressed as 


[T]he science through which you know the subtle reasoning behind the 
ordering of the Qur'an's parts, and it is the secret of rhetoric (balagah) 
because it leads to really understanding how these meanings suit what 
the circumstances need.9^ 


91 SeeGAL1:414 and supplement1:717. The 7th/13th-century Moroccan exegete al-Harrali fea- 
tures significantly in al-Biqa''s tafsir; on his importance, see Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad 
Ed.), 1:10-11. On al-Biqa''s extensive use of al-Harrali, see R. Michael McCoy 111, "2۳3۳ 
in Georges Tamer, ed., The Handbook of Quranic Hermeneutics (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
forthcoming). 

Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 110. Much of al-Harrali’s Miftah is found in‏ 2 2و 
quoted form in al-BiqāTs Nazm al-durar. However, these parts were extracted and pub-‏ 
lished by Mahmadi b. ‘Abd al-Salam Hayyati, Turat Abi al-Hasan al-Marrakusi ft l-tafsir‏ 
(Casablanca: Matba‘at al-Nagah al-Gadidah, 1997); see F. Casewit, Harmonizing Discursive‏ 
Worlds, iii.‏ 

93 ~~ Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 1:5. He further elaborates this point in similar 
language after beginning his exegesis of surat al-Fatiha (1:17-18); see also Saleh, In Defense 
of the Bible, 15. 

94 X Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 1:5-6. For a definition of balagah and its func- 
tion in Islamic literature, see E12, s.v. “balaga’; for a detailed study on Arabic rhetoric and 
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An awareness of these connections directly informs 21-8103115 interpreta- 
tion of the quranic text thus allowing for an intra-textual hermeneutic.’ That 
is to say, by virtue of mundsabdat, parts of the Quran that are understood 
to connect with each other then inform the interpretation of both. What is 
remarkable about this methodological approach, moreover, is that, on the 
one hand it allows for tafsir al-Qur‘an bi-l-Quran (interpretation of the Qur'an 
with/through the Qur’an) and, on the other, it encompasses tafstr al- Qur'an 
bi-L-Kitab (the interpretation of the Qur'an with/through the Bible). 

Moreover, applying mundsabat to one's reading of the Quran, accord- 
ing to al-Biqa', is contingent upon one's knowledge of the global objective 
(maqsüd) of the particular chapter in which connections are being studied.9” 
This provides an understanding of what all of the sentences in the chapter 
mean, and that is why one's knowledge of the global objective is extremely 
precious (gayat al-nafasat).99 Al-Biqa' then places his hermeneutical theory 
within the broader context of quranic exegesis by relating the knowledge of 
munasabat to the general knowledge of exegesis, which, he states, is like the 
relationship between the science of rhetoric and the science of grammar. In 
other words, it is through understanding rhetoric that we can find out why 
the speaker chooses a particular grammatical structure over others. Therefore, 
through munasabat the scholar can figure out why the quranic text appears in 
particular forms (e.g., surah placement) over others. This is made explicit in 
his comment that 


the three "sciences" that comprise balagah (‘tlm al-ma‘an, ‘lm al-bayan and ‘ilm al-badr), 
see Hussein Abdul-Raof, Arabic Rhetoric: A Pragmatic Analysis (London: Routledge, 2006). 

95 The kind of methodology suggested here by “intra-textual hermeneutic” derives its mean- 
ing from the interpretation of textual units that occur within a single text, rather than 
texts ab extra (e.g., intertextuality); Roland Meynet/Leo Arnold, Rubianto Solichin and 
Llane B. Briese, trans., Treatise on Biblical Rhetoric [Leiden: Brill, 2012], 233, 235-7. For a 
detailed study on the usage of intra-textual and intertextual exegesis in Islamic sources, 
see Michel Cuypers/Jerry Ryan, trans., The Composition of the Qur'an: Rhetorical Analysis 
(London: Bloomsbury Academic, 2015), 155-76. 

96 The hermeneutical approach becomes intertextual here by comprising “all those texts 
belonging to biblical books to which a particular text is related by way of quotation, refer- 
ence or allusion" (Meynet, Treatise on Biblical Rhetoric, 21; cf. Cuypers, Composition of the 
Quran, 156). 

97 Al-Biqa‘l uses “global objective" (maqsud) here to denote a thematic approach focused 
on common leitmotifs in each surah (Abdul-Raof's "Consonance Approach"; see Hussein 
Abdul-Raof, Theological Approaches to Quranic Exegesis: A Practical Comparative- 
Contrastive Analysis [London: Routledge, 2012], 94-99), which forms the link between all 
of the "connections" (mundsabat) across the quranic corpus. 

98 . AlBiqa' Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 1:6. 

99 Ibid. 1:6. 
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through [munasabat] it will become clear also that there is no such thing 
as a complete pause in the Book of God, not even at the end of surat 
al-Nàs; that is not a stop either. Rather it connects with the very first 
chapter [surat al-Fatihah], which is the beginning of the Quran just like 
it connects with surah right in front of it [surat al-Falaq]; rather its con- 
nection is even stronger with the Fatihah.100 


A similar connection between surahs is made by al-Biqa' with the introduc- 
tion of surat al-Baqara and that of sürat Al Imran. Whereas *raiments" in 
the story of the garden acted as the “axial theme” for Ibn Barragan to move 
between surahs,!?? Al-Biqai focuses on the “sending down" of revelation, or 
scripture. The opening lines in Q2:4 read wa-lladma yu minün bi-mà unzila ilay- 
ka wa-ma unzila min qabli-ka wa-bi-L-ahirati hum yūqinūna ("And who believe 
in what has been sent down to you and what was sent down before you and are 
sure of the world to come"); al-Biqa' then links this with the introduction in 
Q3:3, nazzala ‘alay-ka L-kitaba bi-l-haqqi musaddiqan li-mà bayna yaday-hi ("He 
revealed to you the scripture in truth, confirming that which was before it”).!03 
Therefore, he argues, “what is strung together (muntazim) in the introduction 
to sürat Al ‘Imran is something that parallels what is strung together as the 
introduction of strat al-Baqara”; the opening of Q3 “gradually descends to the 
asl (root) of the sending down of the revealed scripture."!04 

Further, the “sending down" commented on at 03:3 is connected with Q3:7: 
huwa lladi anzala ‘alay-ka L-kitaba ("It is He who sent down the scripture upon 
you"); "sent down" is a common quranic locution for its revelation and con- 
notes a transitive transmission from a celestial archetype.” This locution 
occurs twice in the introduction to sürat Al Imran (Q3:3), first with reference 
to the Qur'an, and second to the Torah and the Gospels. 


3.2 Q3:7 and the Hermeneutical Value of Muhkam and Mutasabih 
Next I turn to an examination of muhkam (firm/clear) and mutasabih (self- 
similar) in the writings of both Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa‘l. These two terms 


100 Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 134. 

101 This connection will be developed further below. 

102 Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 215. 

103 As will be discussed in §3.2 below, Ibn Barragan makes a similar connection using Q2:4. 

104 Al-Biga‘l, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:223-4. 

105 McAuliffe, “Quranic Context,” 142. Q2:4 opens with the same locution as well: “And who 
believe in what has been sent down to you (Muhammad) and what was sent down 
before you, and are sure of the world to come"; more on the “celestial archetype,” i.e., the 
“Preserved Tablet" (lawh al-mahfüz), to follow in $3.2 below. 
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have a long history in the genre of tafsir, and both authors employ them in sim- 
ilar ways that set them apart from the Islamic tradition. Within Ibn Barragan’s 
formulation of nazm, the previous equivalence for muhkam as "clear" and 
mutasabih as “ambiguous” are abandoned by the author; that is, they should be 
rendered, respectively, as “fixed/compact” and "self-similar"!96 The Quran is 
not ambiguous, Ibn Barragan argues, but rather contains a harmonic, thematic 
arrangement of the resembling mutasabihat that can be used to “disambigu- 
ate" the quranic corpus; thus he inverts the typical reading of Q3:7.197 Moreover, 
the muhkamat stem from the umm al-kitab (root of the Book), according to Ibn 
Barragan, and act as intermediaries between the archetypal source of revela- 
tion and the Qur’an because they are "fixed" in the umm al-kitab and descend 
to the Qur’an.!°8 The dissemination and differentiation of the muhkamat across 
the quranic corpus into self-similar verses gives rise to the mutasabihat which 
represents the majority of the quranic text.!?? The task of unveiling these links, 
Ibn Barragan comments, is reserved for the mystic-scholars, or mu tabirun, like 
himself, and those who have mastered the Islamic sciences of usiil and hadit, 
who contemplate patterns of nazm and become the "true repositories of inner 
knowledge.” Here, his emphasis on i‘tibari exegesis begins to emerge. 

Further, to be inoculated from this virus (sif@ min hada l-marad), that of 
reading mutasabih as “ambiguous,” requires one to have healthy, that is, right 
beliefs (sihhat al-iman), and the desire for certitude (talab al-yaqin) about 
those beliefs, which only the mu‘tabirun possess." Moreover, Ibn Barragan 
maintains that defining mutasabihat as “ambiguous” further confuses the 
quranic revelation for the believer. He states: 


106 Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 211. 

107 Ibid., 209, 211. 

108 Ibid., 228. 

109 Ibid., 228. 

110 Ibid., 211 228. See 21-8103535 prolegomena, where he talks about this in similar terms: 
"[T]he next point is as follows: so if one seeks help from God and keeps knocking on 
the door of deliverance, what is the tool of knocking? It is by deep contemplation and 
showing complete inability [to uncover the meaning], and being convinced that [the pas- 
sage] is of the highest degree of rabt (connection), just like it is at the peak of beautiful 
meanings and words, because it is the speech of the One who is transcendent beyond all 
forms of deficiency; he has all the attributes of perfection from his belief in the unseen 
and believing in the truthful words of the Lord as the rasihüna (those firm in knowledge)" 
(Nazm al-durar, 1:12). 

111 Ibn Barragan, Idah, §196. On the special role of the mu tabiriin, see Gril, “Lecture supéri- 
eure,” 518. 
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[T]he Quran and hadith become a source of fitnah (dissension), a hot- 
bed for whims and lies that invites metaphorical interpretation [...] 
[God] said, "As for those in whose hearts is swerving, they follow the 
mutasabihat, desiring dissension, and desiring its metaphorical inter- 
pretation” (Q3:7b) [...] Moreover, it is as a result of the almost complete 
neglect of nazm that [commentators] have failed to understand and 
discern mustabih (obfuscated) from mutasabih (self-similar) verses. By 
reducing [the mutasabihat to incomprehensible], they wrongly caused 
their followers to flee from looking into the Qur'an and contemplating 
the Book of God as [God] commanded us to do.” 


Here Ibn Barragan demonstrates the degree to which his hermeneutical para- 
digm for quranic nazm depends upon the correct understanding of mutasabih; 
if not properly interpreted, it becomes dissension ( fitnah) and a breeding 
ground for evil (marta), characterized by whims (hawa) and lies (takdib). 
While Ibn Barragan contends that one can access and discover the 
mutasabihat through mastery of the Islamic sciences and with God's help, 
al-Biqa approaches this “access” in slightly different terms. Commenting on 
Q3:7b, he states that the mutasabihat lead astray the ones in whose hearts 
is deviation (zaygun) and who seek mischief (fitnah). Through stopping 
(waqfah) at the mutasabihat, however, those who are firm in knowledge 
(rasihün) actually open the door for God to impart knowledge on the mutasabih 
verse.!!3 By this is meant that the mutasabih verses exist to test those who are 


112 Ibn Barragan, Idûh, $196, 200; cf. Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 21. 

113 Atthis point in the verse, how one chooses to read the text significantly affects the inter- 
pretation. The meaning of this part of the verse hinges on how to understand the con- 
junction waw between "God" and the rasihün fi l-ʻilmi ("those who are well-grounded 
in knowledge") in the words wa-ma ya'lamu ta^wila-hü illa Allah wa-l-rasihuna fi ۵ 
yaqulüna àmanná bi-hi. Either waw is a letter indicating the beginning of a new sen- 
tence (waw al-isti’naf) - this would signify that God alone knows the meaning of the 
mutasabihat — or it is a conjunctive particle (waw al- atf), implying that the rasihun know 
the meaning as well; see Ismail Albayrak, "The Notions of Muhkam and Mutasabih in the 
Commentary of Elmal'h Muhammad Hamdi Yazır,” JQS 5:1 (2003): 27. For a comparison of 
different non-canonical readings here in Q3:7, see Arthur Jeffery, Materials for the History 
of the Text of the Qur'an (Leiden: Brill, 1937). For a table of the canonical readings on Q3:7, 
see ‘Abd al-Al Salim Mukram and Ahmad Muhtar ‘Umar, Mu jam al-qir@at al-Qur'niyya, 
8 vols. (Kuwait: Dat al-Salasil, 1982-5), 2:7; for a comparative study on the ten readings, 
see Christopher Melchert, "The Relation of the Ten Readings to One Another,’ yas 10/2 
(2008): 73-87. For a detailed analysis of readings in early quranic manuscripts, see Yasin 
Dutton, "Some Notes on the British Library’s ‘Oldest Quran Manuscript’ (Or. 2165),” JQS 
6/1 (2004): 43-71; idem, “An Early Mushaf According to the Reading of Ibn ‘Amir? 205 3/1 
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firm in knowledge; the test is to stop at the mutasabihat and focus, rather, on 
practicing what is enjoined in the muhkam, which ultimately leads to a realiza- 
tion of the mutasabihat, as al-Biqa'i argues: 


So the command of God and His manifestations cannot really be 
attained except through a [divine] will from Him. Something comes over 
the servant that breaks the veils of darkness and veils of light (hugub 
al-zulmaniyyah wa-l-nuraniyyah) at which all the scholars stopped. 
However, there is nothing in the mutasabih revelation except one of two 
tongues: one is the tongue of stopping at the limit of faith, and this is 
for those who are true in knowledge and who are busy with being char- 
acterized by humility, lowliness, god-fearing-ness and righteousness; the 
Prophet has ordered that a person should follow [these things] until the 
slave reaches the stage where God loves him. And at that stage when you 
just follow and practice and do not delve into the mutasabihat, at that 
stage, when God loves you because of your practice [of muhkam], God 
will lift from you the incapacity of stopping at the mutasabihat and He 
will save [you] from the veil of light; and nothing at that stage that is 
subtle (daqiq) will be hard for [you] to understand. It is by virtue of God's 
loving you that you will not be faulted because of something hidden.!'^ 


Therefore, it is the practice of muhkam that allows God to remove the veils 
(hugub) so that what was once daqiq will become clear. Here al-Biqa1 uses 
a common motif in sufi writings!5 that plays on the duality of veiling (satr 
wa-l-iffa) and the unveiling (kasf). 

As al-Biqa' brings the Qur'an, the Torah and the Gospels into focus, the rel- 
evance of his quranic hermeneutic on his reading of the Bible becomes more 
apparent. For al-Biqāī, then, God clarifies through Q3:7 that in the same way 
that he makes certain actions mutasabih — here he gives the example of Jesus 
being formed without the sperm of the male and the miraculous deeds accom- 
plished through Jesus’s hands — he also says words that are mutasabih, such as 


(2001): 71-89; Stefan Wild, “Why Self-referentiality?,” in Stefan Wild, ed., Self-referentiality 
in the Quran (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2006), 20-1. Al-Biqa'i has little to say about 
the differences of opinion here; he accepts the reading that God alone knows the inter- 
pretation: “Therefore it is not possible for someone to know the interpretation (ta^wil) of 
everything except God, Most High" (Nazm al-durar [Hyderabad Ed.], 4:247). 

114 کون(‎ Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:244—5. 

115 Nasr Abu Zayd, "Towards Understanding the Quràn's Worldview,’ in Gabriel Said 
Reynolds, ed., New Perspectives on the Qur'an: The Quran in Its Historical Context 2 
(London: Routledge, 2011), 62. 
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al-bunuwwah (sonship) and al-ubuwwah (fatherhood), as al-Biqā will assert in 
his discussion of the Gospels." Thus, in al-BiqaTs view, God has done in the 
Quran what he has done in the Torah and the Gospels, which is separating the 
verses into categories of muhkam and mutasabih in order to test the people 
of faith so that those who are well-grounded in knowledge and have certitude 
will know that this book is from him.!? 

According to al-Biqa', the correct stance with respect to interpreting God's 
revelation is found at the end of Q3:7: wa-l-rasihuna fi l- ‘ilmi yaquluna amanna 
bi-hi kullun min ‘indi rabbina wa-mà yuddakkaru illa ūlū l-albābi (“Those who 
are well-grounded in knowledge say, "We believe in it. All is from our Lord. Only 
men of understanding are reminded"). Being “well-grounded in knowledge" is 
therefore the key for comprehending the relationship between the firm and 
mutually resembling verses within al-Biqa''s hermeneutical paradigm. The 
rasihuna fi l-ʻilmi, he states, are those people who are versed in the great points 
of knowledge, who have not been carried off in the least by imaginings (tafty) 
about 600.15 Al-Biqāī conceives of these “imaginings” as excessive contem- 
plation on the anthropomorphic verses (ayat al-sifat);" that is, those verses in 
which God communicates vis-à-vis descriptions of Himself that are “perceived 
by any of the senses"? of His creation, such as things based on the creation in 
terms of the form, like the eye, the hand, the foot and the face, everything con- 
nected with the human form. Likewise, the attributes of the soul are counted 
among the ayat al-sifat, which consist of knowledge, wisdom, anger and plea- 
sure, for example. All of these are mutasabihat verses in al-Biqa'i's estimation.!?! 

There is a divine purpose for these anthropomorphisms, however, that 
relates back to the firm verses, according to al-Biqa1. It is because the intel- 
lect of creation cannot actually grasp God and “their eyes cannot really look 
to Him" that He has introduced Himself to them “with similitudes from them- 
selves [i.e., anthropomorphisms], so that the muhkam verses are for practice 


116 Al-Biga‘l, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:226—7. 

117 Ibid., 4:226. 

118  AlBiqa3 Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:244. 

119 HereLagarde's "De l'ambiguïté (mutasabih) dans le Coran" is a helpful study on anthropo- 
morphic expressions and the mutasabihat in the tafsir tradition (56-62). 

120 Lane, Lexicon, s.v. “h-s-s”; here the Arabic reads mahsis, or “palpable,” the sense of which 
connotes something much stronger than just "perceiving" with one's senses. 

121 AlBiqai, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:243. The use of mutasabih as a category for 
interpreting anthropomorphisms in the Qur'an was first adopted by the Mu'tazilites as 
a key theological hermeneutic; Abt Zayd, "Qur'an's Worldview,’ 55-8; idem, The Rational 
Trend in Exegesis: A Study of the Concept of Metaphor in the Mu'tazilites' Thought (Beirut: 
al-Markaz al-Taqafi al-Arabi, 1982); ‘Abd al-Gabbar al-Asadabadi/‘Adnan Muhammad 
Marzüq, ed., Mutasabih al-Qur'àn (Cairo: Dar al-Turat, 1966). 
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and the mutasabih verses are to show people their inability to grasp [Him ]."22 
Therefore, he concludes, the fundamental reason behind revealing the 
muhkamat and the mutasabihat is for worship: 


So the benefit of revealing the mutasabihat verses is to make [God] known 
to [His creation] through a test for them, which is not thinking too much 
about the mutasabihat and focusing instead on worship. Therefore, the 
benefit of making known the mutually resembling verses is in terms of 
the practice of muhkam and then stopping at that which is mutasabih so 
that the test can happen from two points of view. From the point of view 
of praxis when coming to the muhkamat, and from the point of view of 
stopping when coming to the mutasabihat.?? 


Delving into what is mutasabih is thus an innovation (bid'a) and will lead 
astray those “in whose hearts is deviation.” Stopping short of the mutasabihat, 
however, is sunnah (correct, proper). Again, following al-Harrali's interpreta- 
tion, Q3:7 is thus central among the ayat al-ta‘abbud (verses of worship) and its 
hukm (ruling) does not change between the three books.!24 

Here al-Biqa''s choice to explore praxis as a facet of muhkam aligns him 
with like-minded exegetes such as al-Tabari, who treats the verse in a similar 
way.!25 It demonstrates, however, that while al-Biqa is in accordance with the 
interpretive tradition on this point, his muhkam/mutasabih formula is mark- 
edly different in the sense that both function together rather than being 
separate ways of approaching the text. In that sense, his exegesis of muhkam 
and mutasabih aligns with that of Ibn Barragan. That is to say, Ibn Barragan 
does not separate them either, but uses both together to complement his 
theory of nazm as al-Biqa'i does with munasabat. 

Another fascinating observation at Q3:7 concerns al-Biqa'i's use of al-Harrali 
to interpret kull (all) in kullun min ‘indi rabbina (“all is from our Lord"), which 
connects his thought with that of Ibn Barragan, namely how muhkam and 
mutasabih are branches of the same root: 


122 Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:226. 

123 Ibid., 4:243. 

124 Ibid., 4:224-5. With respect to taabbud (worship), Ibn Barragan shares a similar interpre- 
tation when addressing the divine names, a section in the Šarh that occupies the third 
part of that work, wherein meditation and contemplation on the divine names leads to an 
act of worship, which should be, according to al-Biqa'i the terminus ad quem for practic- 
ing muhkam; see ECA, s.v. "Ibn Barrayan, Abū L-Hakam (Abuelo)". 

125 AlTabari, Gami‘al-Bayan, 5:89. 
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Al-Harrali said: this word kull is definite through the definiteness of 
encompassment (bi-ta'rif al-ihatah) of all members, which the gram- 
marians have mentioned among the forms of definiteness except some 
who have not among them; it is the most complete forms of definite- 
ness, because the essence is specification, whether it is by viewing or in 
the intellect. And it is an indication to the encompassment of what He 
revealed self-similarly (without going into details). And so it is what the 
mutasabih and the muhkam go back to, its one origin; and they believe in 
this site of where these two things meet (from which these two branches 
have separated), because every separate reality always comes back from 
one point of meeting. So what their faith is going back to when they say: 
“we believe in it,” is the place of meeting [of the muhkam and mutasabih| 
in the encompassment of the Book before it is separated.!26 


Ibn Barragan also describes the coalescence of muhkam and mutasabih in 
terms of roots and branches of a tree. For him, the muhkamat are the roots 
of trees, firmly sunk into the grounds of the archetypal book; the mutasabihat 
are the interlocking branches of these trees, which are difficult to distinguish 
from one another. To separate them, one must trace each branch back to its asl 
(root) in the firm soil of the archetypal Book." 

With al-Biqa'i's discussion on the relationship between muhkam, mutasabih 
and umm al-kitab in Q3:7, the resemblance of his hermeneutic through 
al-Harrali’s thought to that of Ibn Barragan is evident: 


As for making the verses clear (bayan), they are of utmost clarity, and 
[also are] the rulings in their internal coherence. Some of the verses are 
traced back to others as if it were a single thing, and since tracing the 
mutasabihat verses back [to the root] is externally easy - for the one 
whose faith is firmly established, and whose intentions are right and 
whose knowledge is capacious - the result is that the entirety (of mean- 
ings) becomes one thing, because [God] refers to a plural [i.e., al-ayat] by 
using a singular [i-e., al-umm |.!?? 


126  AlBiqa3, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:248. 

127  Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 230; cf. Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, 4:546—7. In the previous dis- 
cussion on the introductions to Q2 and Qs, al-Biqa' uses the same language of “the root" 
(al-asl) gradually descending from the celestial archetype. 

128 Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:225. 
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With this understanding of al-umm (the root) and its relationship to the 
firm and the self-similar verses, al-Biqa''s method of connections becomes 
the hermeneutical thread that binds the revelatory core between the Quran, 
the Torah and the Gospels. This resembles the interpretation of the early 
Quran exegete Muqatil, who also conceives of umm al-kitab and the muhkamat 
together to encompass the previous revelations of the Torah and the Gospels.!29 
For both Mugatil and al-Biqa', a revelatory core is shared between the three 
books and the muhkamat are for all of the children of Adam.!30 

It is because God has divided what is sent down into firm and mutually 
resembling verses, according to al-Biqa', that “He envisages them as a total- 
ity, as is required by using the expression al-kitab in 3:7"?! All three books are 
united in their agreement on the mutasabihdt, in his view, which constitute part 
of this “totality” of the revelation. Therefore, the connection between the three 
books is in their expression of firm and mutually resembling verses together. 
Similarly, Ibn Barragan connects the previous revelations with the umm 
al-kitab with a quotation from 02:4, "And those [God-fearing] who believe in 
what has been sent down to you and what has been sent down before you"; he 
comments, “our Qur'an, and the previous books including the Torah, Gospels, 
Psalms and all other scriptures, are together a guidance for those who have 
certainty, since they give report of God’s good pleasure, and on a whole, they 
alert to what was inscribed upon the root of the Book"? Like al-Biqa‘l, he fur- 
ther advocates for the use of all the scrolls ennobled by the exalted revelation 
(suhuf al-mukarram bi-l-wahy al-'ali) with feet firmly grounded in the Qur’an.!83 

As an exegete of scripture, Ibn Barragan views his role as one who excises 
both the “external philological meanings” from the mutasabihat, as well as the 
“universal meanings" of the muhkamat.?* His grasp of ta’wil — which is typi- 
cally translated as “allegorical” or “symbolic” — denotes something much more 
central to the other branches of his hermeneutics.?5 Thus for Ibn Barragan 
ta wll, which is derived from the verbal noun of the second form of the root 


na 


—w-[ - meaning “to derive from,” “to return" - or w--[ - meaning “to take refuge 


129 Muqgatil, Tafsir, 1:263-4. 

130 McAuliffe, "Text and Textuality," 60; cf. Muqatil b. Sulayman/I. Goldfeld, ed., Tafsir al-hams 
mi'at aya min al-Qur'ün (Sfaram: Dar al-Mairiq, 1980), 275. 

131 AlBiqai Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:223. 

132 Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, 4:224; idem, Idah, $818 and 31; cf. Casewit, "Muslim Scholar,” 10. The 
phrase “root of the Book" (umm al-kitab) is used by Ibn Barragan interchangeably with the 
“archetypal Book” (noted above) and the “Preserved Tablet" (Tanbih, 2:568, 4:201—2). 

133 Ibn Barragan, !42/, $268; Casewit, "Muslim Scholar, 10. 

134 Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus., 236. 

135 Ibid., 236. 
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with," “to hasten to” — corresponds to two modes of exegesis, protological and 
eschatological. The protological mode of ta’wil denotes “understanding the 
‘firstness’ (awwaliyya) of a verse" by following its meaning “through its levels 
of descent back to its non-differentiated origin in the ‘Preserved Tablet’ (lawh 
al-mahfuz)'; this is from ~-w-l.36 Moreover, when a quranic verse employs 
terms that connote cosmic existence, the pre-eternal primordial covenant, rev- 
elation, prophecy or God's names and attributes, which are beyond time and 
space, then Ibn Barragan intends to grasp the "firstness" of those concepts.!?? 
The eschatological mode of ta’wil corresponds to w--/, and entails grasping the 
"Jastness" of a verse, which includes concepts such as recompense, reward and 
punishment, life and afterlife, resurrection and the like.!3? Ibn Barragan fluctu- 
ates between both modes of interpretation, usually without any indication to 
the reader as to which one is at play.!?? 

Bearing in mind these cosmological and eschatological concepts provides 
some perspective on Ibn Barragan’s i‘tibari exegesis, of which nazm al-Quran 
and the modes of ta’wil are central; they are both tools within this particular 
exegetical toolbox. This now leads to a discussion on the relationship between 
the Quran al-‘azim (Supreme Quran), the Preserved Tablet and biblical 
revelation. 


3.3 The Ontological Relationship between Biblical and Quranic 
Revelation 

The application of munasabat by al-Biqa' to his interpretation of the Qur'àn 
demonstrates the value of his hermeneutic for interpreting the previous rev- 
elations of the Tawrah and the Ingil. Al-Biqa connects the sending down 
of revelation to the as/ (root), that is, the lawh al-mahfüz. This link between 
the three revelations centers on the muhkamat and the mutasabihat, both of 
which comprise the revelatory core — at the ontological level - shared by each 
divine message. While the substance, or firm verses (muhkamat), of the rev- 
elation in the three books remains the same for al-Biqa't, the interpretation 
of the mutasabihat is left open. While there are similar methodological fea- 
tures shared between both authors, Ibn Barragan more explicitly formulates 


136 Ibid., 236. 

137 Ibid., 237. This is exemplified most explicitly in the next chapter when analyzing what 
could be considered the first primordial covenant between God and Adam in the Garden 
narrative (see Ibn Barragan, Idah, $380—93). There both the “protological” and “eschato- 
logical" modes of interpretation can be observed. 

138  Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 237. 

139 Ibid., 237. 
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an ontological coherence between the three branches of revelation, as will be 
discussed below. 

Two hermeneutical concepts that guide Ibn Barragan’s method of scrip- 
tural exegesis are referred to as the Qur'an al-'azim (Supreme Quran) and the 
Quran al-‘aziz (Exalted Qur'àn).^? These are two technical terms that function 
throughout all of his works and represent two stages of differentiation (tafadul) 
for the sending down of quranic revelation from the Preserved Tablet.#! In his 
exegesis of surat al-Ra'd (Q13), Ibn Barragan posits the existence of the Quran 
as a transcript (nushat al-wudud), that is, the Supreme Quran, inscribed by 
God out of the archetypal Book (kitab al-awwal) from which all revelations 
descend.'^? The Exalted Qur'an, moreover denotes the totality of quranic rev- 
elation, namely the mutasabihat, which emanate from the Supreme Qur’an.!43 

The Supreme Quràn encompasses the entirety of the muhkamat which, 
then, encapsulates the Exalted Quran (i.e., the mutasabihat) as discussed pre- 
viously; this recalls Ibn Barragan’s analogy of the tree, whereby the muhkamat 
represent the roots and the mutasabihat, the branches that must be traced 
back to the root as an outgrowth therefrom. The Supreme Qur'àn, moreover, 
is “ontologically higher” than the Exalted Quran and engulfs the latter in its 
“compactness and universality"^^ 

Due to its ontological proximity to the Preserved Tablet, the Supreme 
Quran corresponds in status to the Torah, according to Ibn Barragan, which 
“God inscribed with His hand." ^5 Ibn Barragan argues, moreover, that the 


140 Ibid., 223. 

1431 Amina González Costa, "Un ejemplo de la hermenéutica sufí del Corán en al-Andalus: El 
comentario coránico Idah al-hikma de Ibn Barrayan (m. 536/1141) de Sevilla,” in Amina 
González Costa and Gracia López Anguita, eds., Historia del sufismo en al-Andalus: 
Maestros sufies de al-Andalus y el Magreb (Cordoba: Almuzara, 2009), 57-61; here the 
discussion centers on the "Inconmensurable Corán dentro del Corán" as a technical 
term (término técnico) in Ibn Barragan’s commentaries. See also ECA, s.v. "Ibn Barrayan, 
Abū L-Hakam (Abuelo)." 

142 Ibn Barragan, [dah, $515; idem, Tanbth, 4:201-2; Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 221-2. 

143 Gril, "Lecture supérieure,” 518. Gril observes Ibn Barragan’s doctrine of al-Qur'àn al- azim 
in the latter's interpretation of surat al-Fatiha, where the first surah is described as the 
umm al-Qurün and the umm al-kitab, using it and the basmala as examples of the lawh 
al-mahfuz, which are “two modalities of the Book": “Ce rapport entre la basmala et la 
Fatiha correspond à deux modalités de l'existence [...] Elles représentent toutes les révé- 
lations et les potentialités d'existence contenues dans la Table gardée. Elle assurent le 
passage entre les deux modalités du Livre et de l'existence, désignées par la 'totalité et la 
distinction’ (al-igmal wa-l-tafsil),” 

144 Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 223. 

145 Ibid., 224; cf. Ibn Barragan, Idáh, $428. Here Casewit notes that the reference to God 
inscribing the Torah comes from a hadith (see Muhammad b. Abial-Dunya, Mawsu'a rasa'il 
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Torah, which God composed for Moses, contains all things as one of three dif- 
ferentiated parts of God's all-embracing knowledge; that is, the Torah exists as 
an exhortation (maw izah) and differentiation (tafsil) of the lawh al-mahfuz.1^5 
He comments elsewhere that God made three inscriptions on three tablets 
that are brought together on the lawh al-'azim (Supreme Tablet), which, he 
opines, “is all things (Q6:101) because it contains all things to come, and what 
was before.”!*” Thus, as one inscription (Aatb), the Torah itself consists of all 
knowledge, past, present and future, and, like the Qur'an, it also predicts what 
is to come." Ibn Barragan then extends the same logic to the Gospels, which, 
he maintains on the basis of surat a--Ma'idah (Q5:46), also exists as a guidance 
(huda) and light (nur) confirming what came in the Torah.'^? 


4 Conclusion 


I have examined the various parts of both Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa‘l’s 
methods of quranic interpretation in relation to their use of the Bible. Ibn 
Barragan’s principle of nazm al-Qur an, which is rooted in his /'tibárt exegesis, 
provides valuable insight into his methodological framework for approaching 
the Quran. Here the function of muhkam and mutasabih are indispensable as 
a means of deciphering his paradigm for scriptural hermeneutics. Then one 
hermeneutical step further is taken by connecting the three revelations of the 
Torah, the Gospels and the Quràn with the lawh al-mahfuz on an ontological 
level, which essentially places the muhkamat contained therein on a par with 
each other. 

As for al-Biqāī, this chapter opened with an examination of his trea- 
tise, the Aqwal. There tawaqquf is established as his primary argument for 
re-approaching the Bible. His tafsir further provides two valuable, quranic 
methodologies for understanding his broader hermeneutical theory, that of 
‘ilm munasabat al-Qur'àn and the categories of muhkam and mutasabih from 
Q3:7, as the case is with Ibn Barragan as well. Given the resemblance of Ibn 
Barragan’s method of nazm to munasabat, it is surprising that al-Biqa'1 never 


Ibn Abi al-Dunya [Beirut: Mu'assasat al-kutub al-taqafiyya, 1993], report 5538; Muhammad 
Zahid b. al-Hasan Kawtari and Salamah al-Quda' ‘Azzami/Ahmad b. al-Husayn Bayhaqi, 
Kitab al-asm@ wa-l-sifat Beirut: Dar Ihya' al-Turat al-‘Arabi, 1939], 301). 

146 Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, 3:283. 

147 Ibn Barragan, dah, §515; cf. Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 221 n. 36. 

148 Casewit, “Muslim Scholar,” 7; cf. Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, 3:283. 

149 Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, 3:283; he makes a similar connection in his interpretation of 
Q5:46-8 in the Idah, §295. 
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explicitly references the Andalusian scholar in his prolegomena while discuss- 
ing his mundsabat approach to the Quran. However, the similarity between 
Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa‘l’s hermeneutics is striking, and the connection 
becomes even clearer when looking at al-Harrali's place between them. 

With this detailed analysis of Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa''s hermeneutical 
theories in place, the biblical quotations used by both authors in their exege- 
sis of the Qur’an will be examined next. The case studies in chapters 5 and 6 
will consist of looking at two passages, one from the Hebrew Bible, namely 
Genesis 3, and one from the New Testament, namely Matthew 19:30-20:16. 
Whereas in this chapter the focus has been on the scriptural hermeneutics 
that undergird Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa''s methodological approaches to 
scripture, how these theories of interpretation are then employed in the tafsir 
context will be observed in chapters 5 and 6. 


CHAPTER 5 


Adam in the Gardens of Paradise: Tafsir al-Qur an 
bi-l-Kitab in Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'i's Exegesis 
of Genesis 1-3 


Stories from the Hebrew Bible are frequently reflected in narrative sections 
of the Quran, with its use of the biblical characters Adam, Noah, Abraham 
and Moses, to name but a few. This occurs at several points in the Quran's 
retelling of shared events from the biblical corpus. In this chapter, I focus on 
Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'i's use of Genesis in their interpretations of quranic 
texts and hadith. Details from the biblical “Garden narrative,” that is, the 
Adamic story quoted by both authors, correspond explicitly in this case to 
the accounts in the Quran. Ibn Barragan uses quotations from Genesis 2-3 
in the quranic context of surat al-Araf (Q718-25), and al-Biqāī quotes the 
entirety of Genesis 1-3 at surat al-Baqara (Q2:31-5).! 

Ibn Barragan and 21-8135 share certain methods of biblical exegesis while 
reading the Qur'an. These methods, delineated below, represent each author's 
hermeneutical theories in action. That is to say, in the previous chapter the 
theories of nazm and munasabat provided the intellectual motivation and jus- 
tification behind quoting the biblical text; now the focus shifts to the practice 
of integrating Arabic versions of the Bible into the tafsir context. Saleh has 
already outlined some of the interpretive methods of quotation that underlie 
al-Biqa's use of the Hebrew Bible: 1) to explain laconic biblical references in 
the Quran; 2) to contrast with corresponding quranic narratives - referred to 
as “contrapuntal quotation"; and 3) to place biblical references next to quranic 
ones — “parallel quotation.7 As I will demonstrate, when Ibn Barragan and 
al-Biqāī use the Bible to interpret the Quran, all three forms of quotation may 
occur simultaneously yet in nuanced ways. The reader should bear this in mind 
as we move into the primordial story of Adam and Eve. This narrative under- 
lies Jewish, Christian and Muslim traditions, and it provides fertile ground for 


1 Here I am indebted to Yousef Casewit and Walid A. Saleh, whose respective works on Ibn 
Barragan and al-Biqa' laid the foundation for locating the biblical quotations; see Casewit, 
“Muslim Scholar,” 1-48, and Saleh, “Sublime in Its Style,” 331-47. 

2 Saleh, “Sublime in Its Style,” 334-42. These methods of quotation are not mutually exclusive, 
nor the only ones noticeable in the tafsir context. 
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cultivating new interpretive theories and observing how other forms of bibli- 
cal quotation grow out of Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa''s commentaries. 


1 Adam's Garden Interpreted 


Two extra-canonical texts that circulated within Judaism and Christianity 
are significant for studying the reception history of the Adamic Garden nar- 
rative in Islam. These are a midrash on Genesis, Beresit Rabbah,? within 
Jewish thought, and the apocryphal Syriac Book of the Cave of Treasures in 
Christianity^ The Quran reflects Adamic, Abrahamic and Mosaic narratives, 
among others, through a dialogue with rabbinic and Syriac texts that circu- 
lated, not only in a literary culture, but, more importantly, within “an oral 
milieu of intertextuality"5 Holger Zellentin refers to Beresit Rabbah and the 
Cave of Treasures as "the most important repositories of aspects of an Arabian 
oral tradition that allow us to understand what the Quraàn expects its audi- 
ence to know - and how it deals with this knowledge." Zellentin aptly refers to 
this dialogue as a *counterpointal engagement" with the Jewish and Christian 
traditions." 


3 Thetwo versions of Beresit Rabbah consulted here are Freedman and Simon, Midrash Rabbah 
and Theodor and Albeck, Midrash Beresit Rabba. 

4 For the narrative of Genesis 1-3, see Toepel, “Cave of Treasures,’ 540-84 (CT 231—527); also 
see Gibson, Apocrypha Arabica for an Arabic version and English translation of the Cave of 
Treasures transmitted in Sinai, Ms Ar. 508, an eighth-century CE manuscript believed to be 
based on an earlier text (Gibson, xxii). 

5 Holger Zellentin, “Trialogical Anthropology: The Qur'àn on Adam and Iblis in View of 
Rabbinic and Christian Discourse,’ in Rüdiger Braun and Hüseyin I. Çiçek, eds., New 
Approaches to Human Dignity in the Context of Quranic Anthropology: The Quest for Humanity 
(Newcastle upon Tyne: Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2017), 69; cf. Griffith, Bible in 
Arabic, 74-5; Sinai, Qur'an, 153; also Stroumsa, “Jewish Christianity and Islamic Origins,” 
77-81; Angelika Neuwirth, “The House of Abraham and the House of Amram: Geneology, 
Patriarchal Authority, and Exegetical Professionalism,” in Angelika Neuwirth, Nicolai Sinai 
and Michael Marx, eds., The Qur'àn in Context: Historical and Literary Investigations into the 
Quranic Milieu (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 500-1; Norman Calder, “From Midrash to Scripture: The 
Sacrifice of Abraham in Early Islamic Tradition,’ in Andrew Rippin, ed., The Quran: Formative 
Interpretation (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1999), 378ff. 

6 Zellentin, “Trialogical Anthropology,” 68. Zellentin also includes the Clementine Homilies 
here as an important source along with Beresit Rabbah and the Cave of Treasures. 

7 Ibid., 72; Holger Zellentin, “Ahbar and Ruhban: Religious Leaders in the Qur'an in Dialogue 
with Christian and Rabbinic Literature,” in Angelika Neuwirth and Michael Sells, eds., 
Quranic Studies Today (London: Routledge, 2016), 262. 
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This chapter functions as a case study on how Ibn Barragan and al-Biqāī 
enter into the Qur'an's counterpointal engagement with the Adamic Garden 
narrative in surahs al-Baqara (Q2) and al-ATaf (Q7) and interpret it in light of 
the Arabic versions of Genesis. The most relevant components of the Garden 
narrative, those that the Qur'àn engages with — the angels' protest and the 
creation of Adam - afford Ibn Barragan and al-Biqāī an opportunity to use 
biblical material for quranic interpretation. The reception history of this narra- 
tive vis-a-vis the Muslim exegetical tradition (for example, in al-Tabari's Tafsir) 
bridges the gap between the Garden narrative in previous traditions and 
Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqāfs tafsir context. Since the Tafsir al-Tabari already 
reflects some of the narrative elements observed in Beresit Rabbah and the 
Cave of Treasures, I will examine their use in that work before moving on to 
look at their use by Ibn Barragan and al-Biqai. 


1.1 Tafsir al-Tabari on the Angels’ Protest 
Explicit connections exist between the narratives found in Tafsir al-Tabari and 
the previous Jewish and Christian traditions, albeit in the form of a hadith. The 
importance of this interaction between hadith and para-biblical tradition in 
tafsir speaks directly to the contexts in which we find Ibn Barragan and 21-5 
quoting canonical biblical material. One episode relates to the angels’ ques- 
tion in surat al-Baqara (Q2:30), when God decrees in the company of angels 
that he will place a kalifah (viceroy) on the earth: a-tag‘alu fi-ha man yufsidu 
fi-ha wa-yasfiku l-dimãa wa-nahnu nusabbihu bi-hamdi-ka wa-nuqaddisu la-ka 
(“Will you place therein one who will work corruption, and shed blood, while 
we hymn your praise and call you holy?”).8 

The angels’ apprehension about Adam “working/spreading corruption" in 
the created order recalls the interpretations from Beresit Rabbah and the Cave 
of Treasures. In Beresit Rabbah, it is said that when God came to create Adam, 
he saw both righteous and wicked people arising from him. When asked by 
the ministering angels, “What shall his nature be?" God only spoke of the righ- 
teous, withholding that the wicked would also spring from him; this, according 
to Beresit Rabbah, would have affected the quality of justice, and the creation 
of Adam would not have been permitted.? Now the ministering angels divide 
into dissenting groups over the decision to create Adam, some proclaiming 
“Let him be created,” while others shout “Let him not be created.” While the 
angels dispute with one another, God creates Adam, and says "What can you 


8 AlTabari 7۲ al-bayan, 1:482ff. 
9 Beresit Rabbah 8:4 (Freedman and Simon, 57). 
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avail? Man has already been made!” In the Cave of Treasures, the angels were 
"agitated" from their first sight of Adam's appearance, but it would be Satan, 
the "chief of that lowest rank," who rebels with all of his hosts and thus was cast 
down from heaven.!! Tafsir al-Tabari explores various opinions on the angels’ 
retort, ranging from the extent of angelic foreknowledge, to the role of Iblis 
(Satan) among the other angels, to why the angels challenge God's resolve to 
create Adam.” Al-Tabari concludes that the angels were not contesting their 
Lord's decision, only troubled by the disobedience of the one he would create. 


1.2 Tafsir al-Tabari on the Creation of Adam 
A discussion on the meaning of Adam’s name further connects Tafsir al-Tabart 
with Jewish tradition. First observed in Beresit Rabbah, this episode depicts 
God asking Adam his name in the context of naming the animals; Adam 
answers, “It is fitting that I be called Adam because I was created from the 
adamah (ground)."^ The naming of the animals in the Quran (Qz:31) also 
brings about the discussion of Adam's name in Tafsir al-Tabari. Here al-Tabari 
provides several lines of transmission from hadith that attest to Adam being 
formed from the adim al-ard (surface of the earth), and thus the reason for the 
name "Adam."5 

The discussion of Adam's name also coincides with another feature com- 
mon to the Cave of Treasures and Tafsir al-Tabart. Certain elements, or types 
of earth, are associated with Adam's creation. In the Quran, surat al-Higr 
(Qu5:26—7) describes Adam's constitution as one of “clay from black mud 
molded into shape" (salsalin min hama'in masnüunin), and says that the demons 
(ginn) were created from the "fire of scorching wind" (nari al-samumi). The 
elements of earth, wind and fire figure prominently in the Qur'an's creation 
account. In Tafsir al-Tabari, three grades of earth (qadr al-ard) are named: fa-ga’ 
banü adam ‘ala qadr al-ard da? min-hum al-ahmar wa-l-aswad wa-l-abyad wa- 
bayna dalika wa-l-sahl wa-l-hazn wa-l-habit wa-l-tayyib (“and from the children 
of Adam came [various] grades of earth: red-colored, black, white and what is 
in between; the smooth and the rough, the wicked and the good").!6 Interesting 


io — Beresit Rabbah 8:5 (Freedman and Simon, 58). 

ii Cave of Treasures 233-3:7 (Toepel, 541-2). 

12 AL-Tabari, Gami‘ al-bayan, 1:482-501. 

13 Ibid., 1:498-9. 

14 Beresit Rabbah 17:4 (Freedman and Simon, 135); also Beresit Rabbah 14:8 (Freedman and 
Simon, 115-6). 

15 Al-Tabari, Camî al-bayan, 1:51-14. 

16 Ibid. 1:513. This is elaborated on in al-Tabarrs Ta’rih, where the delineation of several 
kinds of clay accompany a rather lengthy discussion via hadith on the linguistic aspect 
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to note here is the comment about the al-habit wa-l-tayyib (the wicked and the 
good) arising from Adam because the mention of these qualities occurred first 
in the midrash of Beresit Rabbah.” 

In the Cave of Treasures, the angels behold God taking “one grain of dust" 
from the earth, “one drop of water" from the essence of the waters, “one breeze 
of wind” from the air above and “a little flame of heat" from the nature of 
fire. The reason given for the use of these elements corresponds with Adam's 
dominion over all of creation: those beings comprised of dust would be sub- 
servient to him; everything found in the seas and rivers would be his; every 
species of bird in the air would belong to him; and all fiery beings and pow- 
ers would assist him. In the Quraàn, this dominion over the created order is 
implied in God's appointment of Adam as kalifah (viceroy); this is also marked 
by God's command for the angels to prostrate before him. 

Therefore the similarities observed between the quranic text, its interpre- 
tation in Tafsir al-Tabari and the Cave of Treasures relate to Adam's consti- 
tution and the subservience of creation to him. This becomes an even more 
pronounced feature in surat al-A'raf (Q7:12), with Iblis’s (Satan's) retort to God 
after being asked to prostrate before Adam: ana hayrun min-hü halaqta-ni min 
narin wa-halaqta-hu min tinin (“I am better than him. You created me from fire, 
but you created him from clay"). In the Cave of Treasures, when Satan sees the 
greatness bestowed upon Adam, he responds, "Let us not worship and glorify 
him together with the angels. It is meet that he worships me, who am fire and 
spirit and not that I worship dust formed from dirt.”!9 

The Garden narrative in Tafsir al-Tabari has been examined as it relates 
to the previous Jewish and Christian traditions found, respectively, in Beresit 
Rabbah and the Cave of Treasures. With al-Tabari’s commentary a method- 
ological shift took place as the focus moved into the genre of tafsir. While its 
examination of Beresit Rabbah and the Cave of Treasures related only to the 
Quran's counterpointal engagement with those traditions, Tafsir al-Tabart 
opened the door in the tafsir context; and in the next two sections, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, as well as the common features, of Ibn Barragan’s 
and al-Biqa''s interpretations of the Quran's Garden narrative as it relates to 
the biblical account will be addressed. With Ibn Barragan and al-Biqāī, the 
differences between each author's quotation of biblical material will center 


of salsál (clay) in the context of Adam's creation account; Abū Ga‘far b. Garir al-Tabari/ 
Muhammad Abi al-Fadl Ibrahim, ed., Ta’rih al-rusul wa-l-mulük (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 
1960-9), 89-94. 

17 See Beresit Rabbah 8:4 (Freedman and Simon, 57). 

18 Cave of Treasures 2:7 (Toepel, 541). 

19 Cave of Treasures 31-2 (Toepel, 542). 
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on the hermeneutic value of Genesis for their specific interpretations of the 
Adamic creation narratives in the Qur'an. That is, the central question of the 
Bible's influence on Ibn Barragan's and al-BiqāTs exegeses of the Qur'an will 
be explored. 


2 The Garden Narrative in Ibn Barragan’s Tafsir 


In Ibn Barragan’s tafsir, biblical quotations from Genesis appear with his inter- 
pretation of the Garden narrative in the context of surat al-ATaf (Q7:18-25).?° 
He also uses the parallel account from surat Ta Ha (Q20:18-121) for his exposi- 
tion of this narrative. While the quranic accounts at 07 and 020 differ slightly 
from surat al-Baqara (Q2:30—6), Ibn Barragan references 02:35 once before 
moving into the other quranic contexts. He first addresses the quranic Garden 
narrative, and follows that with biblical quotations from Genesis 2-3. Then he 
cites passages from hadith to explain and connect the narratives from the Bible 
and the Qur'an?! 


24 The Quranic Garden Narrative 

The Garden narrative in surat al-Araf begins at Q7:11: wa-la-qad halaqna-kum 
tumma sawwarna-kum tumma qulna li-L-mala'ikati usgudu li-Adama fa-sagadu 
illa Iblisa lam yakun mina Lsagidina (“We created you and then We shaped 
you, and then told the angels, ‘Prostrate yourselves to Adam: They [all] pros- 
trated themselves apart from Iblis, who was not one of those who prostrated 
themselves"). Ibn Barra$an moves into the immediate context of Q738-25: 
la-man tabi'a-ka min-hum la-amla'anna gahannam min-kum agma‘na (“Those 


20 Ibn Barragan, Idah, $377-80. 

21 One caveat in his exegesis of Genesis 3 concerns whether Adam and Eve stood naked in 
Paradise before they ate the fruit and transgressed. Ibn Barragan answers with a resound- 
ing “No”: "It is not correct to say what [others] have said: that [Adam and Eve] were 
naked in the Garden, unashamed, before eating from the tree" (Tanbih, 1189); on this 
point, Ibn Barragan sides with the quranic dictum in surat al-ATaf (Q7:27), là yaftinanna- 
kumu l-Saytanu kama ahraga abaway-kum mina l-gannati yanzi'u ‘an-huma li-basahuma 
li-yuriyahuma sawati-hima (“Let not Satan tempt you in the way that he caused your 
ancestors to leave the Garden, stripping them of their clothing to show them their shame- 
ful parts”); Yousef Casewit, “personal communication, April 3, 2020.” Here, the quranic 
and biblical accounts clearly disagree, and this time the thread of the Qur'àn remains the 
brightest in Ibn Barragan’s dialectic tapestry of holy writ. This, however, does not invali- 
date his use of the Arabic Bible later to interpret two trees in the Garden rather than the 
one tree that the Qur'an (20:120) speaks of, the Sagarati l-huldi (tree of immortality). 
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of them who follow you - I shall fill Jahannam with you all") and then provides 
several quranic texts in order to set the stage for a full exposition of the Garden 
narrative from the Quran and the Bible — Q2:35b: fa-kula min-ha ragadan haytu 
Si'tumàá (“and the two of you eat in plenty from it wherever you wish"); Q7:19b: 
fa-kula min haytu Situma (“and eat wherever you wish"); Q7:20a: fa-waswasa 
la-huma l-šaytānu li-yubdiya la-huma mà würiya ‘an-huma min sawüti-hima 
("Then Satan whispered to them to reveal to them what was hidden from them 
of their bare bodies"); then the common expression kama qala ("Like what 
[God] said") followed by Q20:n8-19: inna la-ka al-là tagü'a fi-ha wa-la tava 
wa-anna-ka là tazma'u ft-hà wa-la tadha (‘It [has been granted] to you that you 
will not go hungry in it nor go naked, nor will you thirst in it nor be exposed 
to the heat of the sun"); Q7:26c: la-'alla-hum yaddakkarüna (“so that they may 
remember”); and lastly, Q20221b: fa-badat la-huma saw ‘atu-huma ("and their 
bare bodies appeared to them").22 
This string of quranic texts anticipates the scene from Genesis 31—7, which 
Ibn Barragan is about to quote. The Quran recalls details from this event, 
which he wants to emphasize, namely, the freedom to eat that Adam and his 
wife enjoyed before disobeying God and the consequence of their transgres- 
sion, that is, their nakedness being exposed. This follows the narrative flow of 
Genesis 31-7, where Adam and Eve are enjoying freedom in the garden before 
the serpent tempts Eve, leading to transgression, and ultimately exposing their 
nakedness to each other. 


2.2 The Biblical Garden Narrative 

In what follows, the background for the biblical Garden narrative provided by 
Ibn Barragan will be examined alongside Genesis 3. The biblical texts he refers 
to include Genesis 2:8—9, 16-17: 


And the Lord God had planted a garden of pleasure in the beginning, and 
the man, whom he had created, dwelt therein. And the Lord God had 
planted in the earth all trees that are fair to behold and pleasant of fruit, 
and he planted in the midst of the garden the tree of life and the tree of 
the knowledge of good an evil. And he said: eat of every tree of this gar- 
den, but do not eat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil; for when 
you eat from it, you shall die.?3 


22 Ibn Barragan, Idah, $377. 
23 Ibid., 8. 
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Ibn Barragan interprets "death" in v. 17 as Adam taking on a state of mortal- 
ity, which symbolically denotes the death of his exalted place, one in which he 
conversed (hiwar) with his Lord; this “death” extends, as well, to his carefree life 
and his blessings.?4 Ibn Barragan understands Adam's hal man yamüt (state of 
mortality) in the garden as the consequence of his disobedience, a transgres- 
sion that his offspring would also inherit.?* Then he continues with the text 
from Genesis 3:17-19: 


Just as [God] related to [Adam]: "Because you have listened to your wife, 
and have eaten from the tree which I forbade you [...] cursed is the earth 
for your inhabitance; for you will eat from it only through much labor. 
Thorns and thistles will it bring forth for you; and [you] will eat the herbs 
of the earth by the sweat of your hands, and you will eat the bread until 
you return to the ground; for out of it you were made; for you are dust, 
and to dust you will return."26 


He does not provide commentary for the biblical text at this point, but it 
resembles similar passages from the Quran. This particular “curse” for Adam 
follows the curse placed upon Eve (Genesis 3:16), as well as that which was 
placed upon the serpent (Genesis 3:14-15). The most relevant decree in this 
series of “curses” is for the serpent, which reads “I will put enmity between you 
and the woman, and between your offspring and hers" (Genesis 3:15). 

Though Ibn Barragan does not comment on this passage from Genesis, it 
aligns with the text of Q2:36, a context in which he is engaged at this point. 
The Quran restates this sovereign indictment from Genesis 3: wa-qul-nà ihbitü 
ba'du-kum li-ba din 'aduwwun wa-la-kum ft ardi mustaqarrun wa-mata un ila 
hinin (“We said, ‘Go down [from it], foes of one another. You will have a habi- 
tation on the earth and enjoyment for a time"). In sūrat Ta Hà (Q20223), the 
same basic decree is recorded: qala ihbita min-ha 007711012 ba'du-kum li-ba‘din 
‘aduwwun (“He said, ‘Leave it, both of you together, each an enemy of the 
other"). The closest parallel to Genesis 3, however, occurs in Q7:24—5: qala ihbitu 
ba'du-kum li-ba‘din 'aduwwun wa-la-kum ft ardi mustaqarrun wa-mata un ila 
hinin qala ft-hà tahyawna wa-ft-hà tamütüna wa-min-hà tuhragüna (“He said, 
'Go down, each in enmity to the other. You will have a place to stay on earth 


24 Ibid., 8. 

25 Ibn Barragan will develop this idea further in his commentary; cf. Idáh, $380 and $381, 
where a connection is made between God's foreknowledge of Adam's sin and repentance, 
and Adam's recognition of this, as recorded in the hadith literature. 

26 Ibid., 8. 
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and enjoyment for a time’ He said, “You will live in it and you will die in it and 
you will be brought forth in it"). The last clause, “you will live in it and you will 
die in it and you will be brought forth in it,” clearly resembles what appears in 
Genesis 3:19: "for out of it you were made; for you are dust, and to dust you will 
return." 

Ibn Barragan ends his quotations from Genesis 3:17-19 by citing 07:19.27 He 
then quotes Genesis 3:1-7 in full: 


Now the serpent was most wicked of all the land animals which the Lord 
God created. And he said to the woman, "Why has God forbidden you 
from eating all the fruit of the garden?" And the woman said to him, "We 
may eat of all the fruit of the garden with the exception of the tree which 
(is) in the midst of the garden, God has commanded us that we should 
not eat from it nor touch it lest we die.” And the serpent said to her, “You 
both shall never die; for God knows that when you would eat from it, your 
eyes will be open, and you will be like God in knowledge of good and 
evil.” And when the woman saw the beauty of the tree, and its goodness 
pleased her, she took of its fruit and ate from it; then she gave it to her 
husband, and he ate it. And then their eyes were opened; and when both 
of them realized that they were naked, they pieced together fig leaves and 
wrapped themselves in it. 


No comments follow Genesis 3:1-7. Ibn Barragan goes on to cite another series 
of quranic texts, however, that highlight Adam's transgression and God's fore- 
knowledge of the events in the garden. Ibn Barragan begins this series of texts 
with a quote from Q7:21-22: wa-qasama-huma inni la-kumá la-mina l-nàsihina 
fa-dalla-huma bi-gururin (“And [Satan] swore to them, ‘Iam one of those who 
give you good advice. Thus he sent them down by delusion’). 

The next verse used by Ibn Barragan to bridge these two garden stories is 
Q7:20: mà naha-kuma rabbu-kuma ‘an hadihi l-Saarati illa an takünà mal- 
akayni aw takuna mina l-halidina (“Your Lord has only forbidden you this tree, 
lest you become angels or become immortals”). The prohibition recounted 
by Satan connects the quranic story with the biblical account. This also cor- 
responds with Ibn Barragan’s previous discussion on Adam's hal man yamiit 


Ce See ea oe سن ل امو وو‎ ee ا‎ ras 

دم آسکن أنت وَرَوْجَكَ الجنة فكلا من is ES‏ ولا CË‏ هذه CK Sl‏ :و۵7 27 
M‏ ^ ج 2 ۰ و ` 

Q^ (And, ‘O Adam, inhabit the Garden, you and your wife, and eat wherever you‏ الظليِينَ 


wish; but do not approach this tree, lest you be of the wrong-doers"). 
28 Ibn Barragan, Idah, $379. 
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(state of mortality) as a consequence of disobedience and Satan's temptation 
here for Adam to become /alid (immortal). While comments were not directly 
made on the quoted biblical texts, Ibn Barragan grafts them into his exposition 
of the quranic story in order to highlight the transgression of Adam and give 
more detail to the narrative. Moreover, the quotations from Genesis are used 
by Ibn Barragan to enhance the quranic text and add depth to the serpent's 
temptation for Adam and Eve to eat the forbidden fruit, depicted in Genesis 3, 
which is then paired with Q739-20. 


2.3 The Use of Hadith in the Interpretation of the Garden 
Ibn Barragan infuses his discussion on the Garden narrative with hadith 
accounts at various points, and this section explores his use of hadith lit- 
erature in the middle of his biblical and quranic interpretation of the Garden 
narrative. As will be seen below, the hadiths function as the exegetical glue 
that binds together Ibn Barragan’s interpretation of the two Garden narratives. 
The primary hadiths cited contain two accounts that relate back to what was 
previously observed in Beresit Rabbah and the Cave of Treasures, as well as the 
Muslim interpretation in Tafsir al-Tabari. The first parallel includes wicked 
people and righteous people arising from Adam, and the second, Moses decry- 
ing the creation of Adam because of his subsequent transgression.29 

The context in which the souls of Adam's offspring (nasam bant-hi) are dis- 
cussed occurs in the narrative for Muhammad's Ascendence, or al-Isra’ (the 
Night Journey). Ibn Barragan does not, however, quote the hadiths verba- 
tim, but rather conflates the reports for a more comprehensive reading. Here 
two kinds of people are clearly delineated, those on Adam's right — the ahl 
al-gannah (people of Paradise) — and those on the left - the ahl al-nar (people 
of the hellfire). Adam laughs for those on his right and weeps for those on his 


29 The hadiths cited by Ibn Barragan appear to be taken from two collections: Muslim b. 
al-Hağğağ al-QuéSayri/Halil Ma'mün Siha, ed., Sahih Muslim (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifah, 
2007), report 313 and al-Buhani, Sahih al-Buhari, report 349. The discussion on “inher- 
ited sin" also recalls another hadith, Muhammad Barbar, ed., Sunan Ibn Magah (Beirut: 
al-Maktabah al-‘Asriyyah, 2010), report 2616. Casewit notes that the hadith collections 
in Ibn Barragan’s commentaries are comprised of: Sahih al-Buhari (d. 257/870), Sahih 
Muslim (d. 261/875), Sahih Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965), Sahih Ibn Huzayma (d. 31/923), 
Sunan Abi Dawud (d. 276/889), Sunan al-Bayhaqi (d. 458/1066), Sunan al-Darimi 
(d. 255/869), Sunan al-Tirmidi (d. 279/892), Sunan Ibn Magah (d. 273/887), Musnad Abi 
Yala al-Mawsili (d. 307/919), Musnad Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), Musannaf ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq al-San‘ani (d. 211/826), Mustadrak al-Hakim al-Naysaburi (d. 405/1014) and 
Muwatta’ al-Imam Malik (d. 179/795); see Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 242. 

30  Beresit Rabbah 8:4 and 8:8 (Freedman and Simon, 57 and 59, respectively). 
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left.3! In Beresit Rabbah, Moses debates with God over the creation of Adam 
while penning the Torah; Moses sees that wickedness would also "spring from 
him.” Here in the hadiths, Moses contests with Adam himself concerning his 
"sin" and the inheritance of this transgression for his offspring. 

All of this discussion between Moses and Adam from the hadiths culmi- 
nates with one quranic verse from surat al-Araf (Q7:145a) that bridges this dis- 
cussion with the biblical text: wa-katab-na la-hu fi l-alwahi min kulli shay'in 
maw'izatan wa-tafsilan li-kulli shay'in (“And We wrote down for [Moses] on 
the tablets an admonition drawn from everything and an exposition for every- 
thing"). Ibn Barragan uses this quranic maxim about Moses and the author- 
ity of the Torah to refer back to the Garden narrative he cited from Genesis 3 
and to look forward to his interpretation of the “two trees.” Then he begins to 
elaborate on the “tree of life, planted in the middle of Paradise” (wast al-ginan 
Sagarat al-hayah), which, he states, is known as the “tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil" (Sagarah allati tu'raf bi-Sadarat ma'rifat al-hayr wa-L-sarr).?? 
However, Ibn Barragan will distinguish between these two trees on the basis 
of the biblical account, not being exegetically dependent on the Qur'an, as will 
be shown below. 


2.4 The Role of the Two Trees in the Garden Narrative 

The most elaborate discourse in the present context involves the nature of the 
trees in the garden - the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil - and Ibn Barragan’s protological and eschatological modes of ta’wil to 
interpret the biblical account. There is strong evidence that indicates an influ- 
ence from the Genesis narrative here. This final subsection will be devoted to 
Ibn Barragan’s interpretation of the forbidden trees and the commingling of 
his biblical and quranic hermeneutics. 

Before examining the interpretation of the two trees, however, an overview 
of Ibn Barragan’s cosmology is in order. As a mu'tabir, Ibn Barragan sees an 
“unbroken ontological link between the dunya (herebelow) and the ahira 
(afterworld). The dunya derives its very existence from and is rooted in the 
latter.”33 What this suggests is that the dunya, as one mode of Paradise, still 
remains connected in some sense to the afterworld, another mode of Paradise, 
even though the dunya has been “yanked out" (gadbat gudibat) of the ahira.9^ 


31 AlBukhan, Sahih al-Buhari, report 349; cf. Ibn Barragan, 148/1, 1, 
32 Ibn Barragan, Idah, $382. 

33 . Casewit, Forgotten Mystic, 299. 

34 Ibid., 299. 
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Between the dunya and the ahira lies the barzah (interworld), or isthmus;,?5 
which functions as a kind of purgatory. Only here, according to Ibn Barragan, 
the barzah exists for two purposes: a temporary abode for deceased prophets, 
martyrs and righteous servants awaiting Judgment Day, and an abode for unbe- 
lievers, who experience hellish torment and punishment.?6 

Furthermore, according to Ibn Barragan, this life, or the dunya, can be 
divided into two types: the visible Paradise (gannah al-zahirah), which con- 
sists of God's blessing and grace, and the hidden Paradise (gannah al-batinah), 
which is when one is tested by God leading to acceptance and surrender. 
Here Ibn Barragan’s i‘tibari exegetical paradigm is clearly observed. The ahira, 
moreover, consists of three types of Paradise: Paradise on earth (i.e., dunya), 
middle Paradise and higher Paradise. It is unclear where Adam's Paradise falls, 
as Ibn Barragan attempts to place it within his own paradigm but ultimately 
leaves the question unanswered.3” 

This is important to bear in mind as Ibn Barragan begins to connect the two 
trees with the dunya and the ahira. Remember that in the Qur'an, only one tree 
is mentioned at surat Ta Hà (Q20:120), the Sadarat al-huld (tree of immortal- 
ity). It is remarkable how the account of the two trees from Genesis 2:9 further 
shapes Ibn Barragan’s cosmological paradigm for the Qur'an.?? 

Ibn Barragan begins his discourse by quoting again from Genesis 3:4-5: 
la tamütàni abadan qad ‘alima Allāhu anna-kumà mata akaltuma min-ha 
wa-takunani ka-l-ilahi ft ma'rifati l-hayri wa-l-Sarri (“you both shall never die; 
God knows that when you would eat from it both of you will be like God in 
knowledge of good and evil").?? Here he allegorically interprets the two trees of 
the garden, the Sagarat al-hayah (tree of life) and the Sadarat ma'rifat al-hayr 
wa-L-sarr (tree of the knowledge of good and evil), as God's commands and 
prohibitions, respectively.^? The tree of life, moreover, is the open door to the 
abode of the afterworld (dar al-ahira); the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil is the open door to life in the dunya.^! 

The tree of the knowledge of good and evil, continues Ibn Barragan, is a 
link (silah) between Adam's Paradise and the dunya, and the tree of life is a 
silah between the middle Paradise and the higher Paradise.^? Further, the 


35 Ibid. 301. 

36 Ibid. 301. 

37  IbnBarrafan, Idah, 8389. 

38 | Casewit, Forgotten Mystic, 296. 
39 Ibn Barragan, Idah, $382. 

40 Ibid., $382. 

41 lbid. $382. 

42 Ibid., $388. 
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commands of God belong to the middle Paradise, while the higher Paradise 
is reserved for the pleasure of God (ridwan Allah). Therefore, Satan did not 
incite Adam and Eve to eat from the tree of life, but from the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil; he fooled both of them with the claim that they would 
become like gods in knowing good and evil.^? According to Ibn Barragan, this 
kind of knowledge is figh, which Islamic theologians acknowledge as the first 
principles of revelation; and these first principles are drawn from the branches 
of the revealed law of Islam.^^ 

In conclusion, Ibn Barragan fully adopts the biblical Garden narrative into 
his (tibart exegesis of the Qur'an. The designation of two separate trees, which 
is only found in Genesis, provides philosophically fertile ground in order for 
Ibn Barragan to employ modes of ta’wil to interpret the text. The two trees, 
moreover, anchor his cosmological discussion on the dunya, the barzah and 
the ahira, and ultimately provide the origin story for the first principles of 
revelation within the Islamic tradition, exemplifying his protological mode 
of ta^wil. 

Moreover, the incorporation of biblical material into Ibn Barragan’s exegesis 
of the quranic Garden narrative reveals the relationship between his thorough- 
going hermeneutic as a mu'tabir with his biblical quotations. Ibn Barragan 
uses the Genesis texts to elaborate on the Qur'an's story and develop his own 
interpretation of this primeval event. Therefore the Bible is used primarily to 
interpret the Quràn and illuminate his exegesis. 


3 The Garden Narrative in al-Biqa'i's Tafsir 


While Ibn Barragan’s exegesis of the Garden narrative from biblical, quranic 
and hadith sources came across as the homily of an arcane philosopher, 
al-Biqa‘l stands firmly in the midst of his material, pen in hand, ready to defend 
the biblical text. That would be the most apt way of describing his "reinterpre- 
tation" of the Garden narrative — an apologia in the same vein as his treatise 
discussed earlier in chapter 4, $1. Whereas / 
(Q7) to explore the Garden narrative, al-Biqa? picks surat al-Baqara (Q2) as his 
point of reference. Bearing that in mind, it begins to be clearer why al-Biqa' 
is still on the defensive for his use of the Bible in his tafsir: he has only just 
begun the task of interpreting the whole of the Qur'an. This is, moreover, the 
first instance in his commentary where the Bible is being cited, at great length 


43 Ibid., $388. 
44 Ibid. $388. 
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no less, with the entirety of Genesis 1-3 quoted verbatim here in the context 
of Q2:30-6. 

That being said, there is still some interpretive overlap between al-Biqa'i's 
use of the Bible and the Qur'an; it is not all apologia. In what follows, I first 
address the comments al-Biqa makes before he quotes the Bible. This pro- 
vides an Islamic narrative framework for the biblical account. Then his argu- 
ments for using the Bible, which appear after the quotations, will be discussed. 
The main points have been developed in chapter 4, but a number of unique 
contributions in the context of Q2:30-6 will be examined further here. The 
final subsection will then look at al-Biqa'rs interpretation of Adam's creation 
in light of the biblical quotations from Genesis. It should be noted that the 
overall length of discourse devoted to the exegesis of the Quran's Garden nar- 
rative in al-Biqa'?'s commentary is significantly less than Ibn Barragan, and the 
space devoted to al-Biqa'í's biblical interpretation with the Qur’an here will be 
correspondingly shorter as well. 


3.1 The Created Order: From Hadith to Torah 
Before quoting Genesis 1-3, al-Biqa‘ cites a hadith first to place God's creation in 
an Islamic context. This becomes a common interpretive move when al-Biqa 
quotes biblical text, and is equally true with his use of the Gospels.*° Here, 
in the tafsir context of sürat al-Baqara, two quranic verses on creation from 
surat al-Furqan (Q25:45, 47) precede the hadith: a-lam tara ila rabbi-ka kayfa 
madda L-zilla (“Have you not seen how your Lord has spread the shade [...]”) 
and wa-huwa lladi ja ala la-kumu Llayla libasan (“It is He who makes night 
a covering for you [...]"). After discussing the differences between these two 
verses, primarily focused on how differing groups - the people of knowledge 
(ahl al-ta'arruf) and the people of understanding (ahl al-fahm) — parse out the 
ism al-rabb in v. 45, along with the correlation of both verses, al-Biqa sets the 
biblical text in an Islamic narrative framework. 

The hadith al-Biqa quotes is understood to be da'if (weak), but he cites it 
nonetheless. He traces it from Sahih Muslim to Sunan al-Nasa'i, and then to 
Sunan Abu Hurayrah: 


God created the earth on yawm al-sabt (Saturday), and on yawm 
al-ahad (Sunday), He created the mountains upon it; on yawm al-itnayn 
(Monday), He created the trees, and on yawm al-talata’ (Tuesday), He 
created the makrüh; on yawm al-arbi‘a’ (Wednesday), He created light, 


45 This exegetical “motif” will be discussed further in chapter 6 when addressing 
Matthew 19:30-20:16. 
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then, on yawm al-hamis (Thursday), He dispersed hoofed animals upon 
the earth; and He created Adam in the afternoon on yawm al-gum‘ah 
(Friday), the last one of Creation in the final hour of that day, between 
noon time and night.*6 


This account of creation reflects commonality with the verse in surat al-Hud 
(Qu:7) that states wa-huwa lladi halaqa l-samawati wa-l-arda fi sittati ayyamin 
(“[God] created the heavens and earth in six days”) while attempting to fol- 
low the biblical record, in part, for what occurred on each of those six days. 
Following this account, 211۳085 takes the opportunity to mention something 
that was not stated in the hadith. Before Adam was made on the earth, he con- 
tinues, God created the disobedient ones who were compared to the angels 
(qas ‘alay-him al-mala'ikah).*" Adam was the first to dwell on the earth, how- 
ever, a sign indicated by the spelling of his name; that is, the hamzah stands 
as the first letter in his name and thus he is the first man to dwell upon the 
earth with God's spirit. His name concludes with the letter mim just as Adam's 
descendants, who will be raised up on the Day of Resurrection, conclude this 
life.^9 This leads directly to his quotation of Genesis 1-3. 


3.2 Apologia in Context: Foundations for Biblical Quotation 

After quoting Genesis 1:1-3:24, al-Biqa completes the narrative with a quote 
from Genesis 5:5 where the total of Adam's days are numbered, thus bringing 
the Torah's account of him to a close.^? After a brief discussion on angels and 
cherubim, he begins to make an argument for the use of the Hebrew Bible.5° 
Al-Biqat opens with a harsh indictment against anyone who would deny the 
validity of the quotations from the Torah, which he equates with being blind 
(‘amiya) to the Qur'an's position on the previous scriptures. The text of surat Al 
Imran (Q3:93) is presented first in order to establish that there was, in fact, a 
viable edition of the Torah. If the Qur'an depicts the Jews being asked to bring 
(atu) the Torah forward, it is presumed on the part of the Qur’an’s audience 
that there is one worth producing: qul fa-tü bi-L-tawrati fa-atlü-ha in kuntum 
sadiqina ("Say, bring the Torah and recite it, if you tell the truth"). He follows 
this with another quranic citation, this time from surat al-Ma'idah (Q5:48): 
wa-anzalna ilay-ka |-kitaba bi-L-haqqi musaddiqan la-ma bayna yaday-hi mina 


46 2 AlLBiqai Nazm al-durar, 1:95. Cf. Sahih Muslim, report 2789. 


47 Ibid., 1:96. 
48 Ibid., 1:96. 
49 Ibid., 1:98. 


50 Ibid. 1100-2. 
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Lkitabi wa-muhayminan 'alay-ka (“We have sent down to you the scripture in 
truth, confirming all the scripture [that had been revealed] before it, and a 
watcher over it"). There are many more verses, he adds, just like these.*! 

This leads to a familiar passage which was discussed in chapter 4. The hadith 
pertaining to the writings of the ahl al-kitab (Scripture People) - la tusaddiqu 
ahl al-kitab wa-la tukaddibu-hum (“Do not trust the Scripture People, but do 
not impugn them") - is placed between two hadiths that had not been so far 
used: haddatu ‘an bani isra'l wa-la haraga (“if it originated with the Bani Isra’il, 
then it is not forbidden”)>? and amanna bi-lladi anzal ilay-na wa-anzal ilay- 
kum (^We believe in that which was sent down to us, and [that which] was 
sent down to you").53 Following the first hadith, however, a comment is inter- 
jected: kana ahl al-kitab yaqra'üna l-Tawrah bi-l-‘ibraniyyah wa-yufassiruna-ha 
bi-l-‘arabiyyah li-ahl al-islam (“the Scripture People were reading the Torah in 
Hebrew, but they were interpreting it in the Arabic of the people of Islam").5* 
The use of this saying draws attention to the different modes of transmission 
between the two scriptures within an Arabo-Islamic context. 

He concludes this section by quoting a few scholars who seem to condone 
the reading of the Torah or the Gospels while one was either sexually defiled 
or soiled, and then using those pages to clean oneself. That is to say, the Torah, 
as a text declared tabdil (altered), could be handled by defiled people and its 
pages used as toilet paper. Al-Biqa' argues that unless you know exactly what 
is corrupted, then you cannot de-sanctify it. He illustrates this point by quoting 
the Decalogue, and asking if any sane Muslim, let alone anyone on earth, con- 
cedes that “he may clean [himself] from excrement” (yastangiya) with the ten 
statements inscribed upon the tablets.5> The poignance of this declaration by 
al-Biqa‘l should not be lost on the reader. Graphic yet profound, his argument 
supports the sanctity of the Torah (and the Gospels) against the detractors. 


3.3 The Formation of Adam and His Wife 

In the context of Qz:30-3, al-Biqa? interprets a verse from surat al-Higr 
(Q15:29), stating: “the clear (zahir) meaning of the quranic text, ‘So when I 
have formed him, and breathed into him My spirit, then you will fall down 


51 Ibid., 1:98. 
52 Ibid, 1:99; al-Buhari, Sahth al-Buhari, vol. 6 report 3461; al-Tirmidi, al-Gàmi al-kabir, vol. 5 
report 2669. 


53 2 Al-Biqa' Nazm al-durar, 1:99; al-Bubari, Sahih al-Buhari, vol. 6 report 4485 and vol. 9 
reports 7362 and 7542; Ahmad b. Su'ayb al-Nasa’i/Hasan ‘Abd al-Mun'im Salabi, Kitab 
al-sunan al-kubra, 12 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risalah, 2001), vol. 10 report 11387. 

54  Al-Biqat Nazm al-durar, 1:99. 

55 Ibid, 1101. 
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to him, prostrating, is that the command to prostrate to him was before the 
fulfillment of his creation, and that the prostration followed after the breath."56 
Here al-Biqa'i references the tafsir of Husayn b. Mas'üd al-Bagawi (d. 516/122) 
in support of his interpretation.>’” Al-Bagawi comments on surat al-Araf (Q711) 
after he quotes the text "And We created you, then formed you, then We said 
to the angels, ‘Prostrate before Adam!" saying that “creation and formation 
was for Adam only, and it was mentioned in a plural form (bi-Llafg al-gami‘) 
because [Adam] is the father of mankind.”58 Therefore, al-Biqa'1 continues, “He 
created [mankind] as He created [Adam], and He formed them as He formed 
him"; and, referencing al-Bagawi again, "he comments that ‘the word tumma 
(then) means al-waw (and), not indicating a progression [in time ]."5? 

Al-Biqai follows this with further clarification on the progression of Adam's 
taswir (forming) which is then linked with the description in the Torah. He 
continues, 


This formation came before (sabaqa) the ears, the eyes and the fingers — 
this indicates that both the arrangement (taswiyah), which is the right 
order of creation, and the preparation and completion are for the filling 
up (li-nafh) of the spirit.6° 


That is to say, the taswir, with its preliminary stages, preceded the final act of 
God breathing his spirit into Adam (Q15:29).9! Al-Biqāī uses the commentary 
of al-Bagawi on Q7:11 to interpret the verse at Q15:29 in order to inform his 
understanding of the text at 02:30. He continues to reason, moreover, that the 
saying “We created you" (Q7:1) could also mean qadarna (We decreed), such 
that an immediate decision was made for the formation of Adam from the 
'adam (nothingness).9? 

This is all brought into line with al-Biqa's interpretation of Genesis 1:27, 
which he quotes: 


56 Ibid, 1102. 

57 Husayn b. Mas'üd al-Bagawi/Halid ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Akk and Marwan Sawar, eds., 
Ma'alim al-tanzil, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifah, 1987), 2150. 

58  Al-Bagawi, Malim al-tanzil, 2350. 

59  Al-Biqa' Nazm al-durar, 1102; see al-Bagawi, Ma alim al-tanzil, 2350, where he elaborates 
further on this distinction. 

60  Al-Biqa' Nazm al-durar, 1102. 

61 Ibid., 1102; in Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.) there is a footnote to indicate that the read- 
ing (3+/Saqqa (to split or break) is found in one other manuscript as اسیق‎ 50900» (to 
come before [something]); this makes sense in context and is the preferred reading here 
(1:279 n. 6). 

62  AlBiqai Nazm al-durar, 1102-3. 
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[T]herefore the saying [in the Qur'an] is made clear by the Torah: “So 
[God] created man in his image; male and female [he created them]" [...] 
because Adam would not have been created after that. Then God imitates 
the creation [of Adam] with the creation of his wife; this “creation” means 
God brought [them] into existence from 1000 (a state of non-existence).93 


Implicit in the immediate decree (taqdir al-qarib), al-Biqa'1 concludes, is the 
preparation of Adam and his wife to reach the the telos of their formation, 
goodliness (tahyiah li-qabul al-jayat).5^ The reader should note the signifi- 
cance of al-Biqa''s comment. The Quran fails to explain 1) the creation of 
Adam's wife, 2) the order of Adam's creation and 3) when Adam's wife came 
into existence in relation to him. Therefore al-Biqa uses Genesis 1:27 to inter- 
pret three quranic contexts. 

In brief, the remainder of al-Biga‘l’s commentary on this passage concludes 
that Iblis's refusal to prostrate is a greater sin than that of Adam's disobedi- 
ence; and that Satan used immortality as a temptation for Adam. Knowledge 
of the kind of tree that existed in the garden is irrelevant, according to 21-1071, 
because the focus is on the Sum al-muhalafah (calamity of transgression) and 
the barakat al-tawbah (blessing of repentance).55 


4 Conclusion 


This chapter began with a survey of the Garden narrative in Muslim imagi- 
nation. It was suggested that two extra-canonical texts, Beresit Rabbah and 
the Cave of Treasures, provided some basis for the Qur'an's evocation of the 
Adamic narrative. This was then highlighted by al-Tabarr's interaction with the 
quranic text at Q2:30-1, 07:12 and 015:26. Two aspects of the Qur'an's Adamic 
story resurfaced in Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'i's exegeses of the Quran: the 
angels' antipathy towards God for wanting to create man and his actual forma- 
tion. It was demonstrated that both authors used the Hebrew Bible to interpret 
the Quran's narrative through biblical quotation. 

Ibn Barragan’s commentary on the Adamic Garden narrative shows the 
most interaction with the biblical text. Here, the way in which the trees of 
Paradise are described in both the Qur'an and Torah provide him with enough 


63 X Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar, 1103. This could be a play on words since 60600 can mean, 
"He begot a child of excellent disposition" (Lane, Lexicon, s.v. “g-w-d’). 

64 2 AlBiqa' Nazm al-durar, 1103. 

65 Ibid. 1105. 
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information to develop an allegorical account for the origins of God's com- 
mands and prohibitions that align with his own method of itibar. This fur- 
ther broadens Ibn Barragan’s cosmological scope as he delves deeper into the 
nature of the two trees from the Torah and then connects that with his tripar- 
tite division of Paradise. Further, his exegesis of the Qur'an on this occasion 
speaks to the interpretive use of the biblical text as he illuminates the account 
at Q20:120 of the Sagarat al-huld (tree of immortality) with that of Genesis 2:9, 
the Sagarat ma'rifat al-hayr wa-l-Sarr (tree of the knowledge of good and evil). 

Al-Biqa'?'s use of the Bible emphasizes different aspects of his exegesis 
of the Qur'an's Adamic story than are observed in Ibn Barragan’s interpreta- 
tion. Whereas Ibn Barragan uses the two trees from the biblical account to 
interpret and expand on the quranic passages, on this occasion al-Biqa' uses 
parts of Genesis to amplify his reading of Adam's formation in the Qur'an and 
to explain the creation of Eve. As mentioned previously, al-Biqa' takes this 
opportunity with his first instance of biblical quotation in Nazm al-durar to 
defend the use of biblical texts once again. The extensive nature of the quo- 
tations from Genesis and their form in al-BiqāTs commentary - remaining 
intact and unislamicized — reveal the care the author took in transmitting the 
biblical material. Here, in the context of Q2:30, one of the main points 27 
makes with his use of the Arabic Bible is to confirm the legitimacy of his bibli- 
cal sources, assuring his audience that the version consulted is uncorrupted 
and thus authentic. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Parable of Muhammad’s Vineyard: 
Tafsir al-Qur'an bi-l-Kitab in Ibn Barragan’s 
and al-Biqa'i's Exegesis of Matthew 19-20 


Early in the Islamic tradition, zuAd (renunciation) teachings drew upon 
"sayings" of Jesus attributed to the Gospels. Two such collections of zuhd litera- 
ture, one by Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181/797) and another by Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), 
reflect interaction with those deeds and sayings of Jesus that contain, among 
other anecdotal and parabolic teaching, eschatological import. That role 
played by Jesus in the Muslim writings from Islam’s first centuries is similar to 
the role that he plays in the Christian and Islamic eschatology that will be dis- 
cussed in this chapter. Ibn HiSam's Sirah al-nabawiyyah and al-Ya'qubi's Ta’rih, 
both from around the g3rd/gth century, also reveal engagement with the canon- 
ical Gospels to develop, respectively, the biographies of Muhammad and Jesus, 
adding exegetical depth to the quranic image of its prophets. 

In chapter 6, I focus on the parable of the laborers in the vineyard from 
the Arabic version of Matthew 19:30—20:16.3 The parable of the laborers is the 
only Gospel passage quoted by both Ibn Barragan and al-Biqāī on two sepa- 
rate occasions. Ibn Barragan quotes this passage from Matthew first at surat 
al-Nis@ (Q4:85—7) and again at surat al-Hadid (Qs7:26—9).* Al-Biqa' quotes it 
at surat al-Araf (Q7:157), where he uses his own biblical source text, then at 
surat al-Hadid (Q57:28), where he includes the quotation Ibn Barragan used 


1 Khalidi, Muslim Jesus, 32-8. For the earliest "sayings," see Ibn al-Mubarak/Habib al-Rahman 
al-Azami, ed., Kitab al-zuhd wa-l-raqa'iq (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 2010), reports 124, 
135, 150; Ibn Hanbal, Kitab al-zuhd, reports 295-338 (exhortations/mawa'iz), reports 391-406 
(wise sayings/hikmah), reports 468—552 (ascetic teaching/zuhd). 

2 On Jesus’s “time of descent” and his relationship to the Mahdi and the “Seal of the Saints” 
(hatm al-awsiya’) within the development of Islamic eschatology via early hadiths, see the 
extensive treatment on the topic by Wilferd Madelung in £72, s.v. “al-Mahdi.” 

3 As noted earlier, the Greek New Testament (and English translations that follow it) begins a 
new pericope at Matthew 201, leaving 19:30 to the previous passage (Jongkind and Williams, 
Greek New Testament, 41), but all of the Arabic versions of Matthew consulted here begin 
this passage with v. 30. It is a logical text division in the Arabic versions that creates a nice 
inclusio (a literary device used to bracket or frame a unit of text) because this parable closes 
in 20:16 (*many of the last will go before the first, and the first will be behind the last") with a 
reversal of same refrain found in 19:30 (“And many that are first, will be last; and the last will 
be behind the first"). For this Matthean parable in modern historical-critical scholarship, see 
Luz, Matthew 8-20, 524-38. 

4 See Casewit, "Muslim Scholar" 31-3. 
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in discussing the same surah; the analysis of al-Biqa''s work here primarily 
relates to his biblical quotation at Q7:157, with some comments on his use of 
Matthew at Q57:27. 

The first section of the chapter focuses on the reception of Matthew 20:1-16 
in Ibn Qutaybah al-Dinawari's (d. 276/889) work Kitab ta^wil muhtalif al-hadit.5 
Ibn Qutaybah precedes Ibn Barragan, the earlier of the two authors here, by 
two hundred years and is the only other Muslim exegete attested to have used 
this particular Matthean passage, according to Accad's Tables; while Accad’s 
survey is not exhaustive, he draws on some of the most celebrated works in the 
Islamic tradition, spanning several epochs and genres of literature. Following 
the discussion of Ibn Qutaybah, I provide various examples of biblical quota- 
tion from the Gospels used by Ibn Barragan and al-Biqai in the tafsir context. 
In the final sections of this chapter I first examine Ibn Barragan’s interpreta- 
tion of Matthew 19:30-20:16, and then compare this with al-Biqa'is interpreta- 
tion of the same text. 

Before this, though, I want to offer a brief word on the Gospel of Matthew 
in Muslim scholarship on the Gospels. In the history of biblical engagement in 
Islam, Matthew stands out as the gospel of choice. This is true for Matthew in 
the Christian tradition as well’ — its popularity in the late antique world may 
be the reason Muslim scholars have gravitated towards it from the beginning. 
In the earliest known treatise in the genre of polemical literature, al-Qasim 
b. Ibrahim al-Rassi (d. 245/860) uses the Gospel of Matthew, quoting exten- 
sively from eight chapters.? There is also evidence that Matthew connects to 
something more primitive within the Qur'àn's milieu, a relationship rooted in 
similar language and narrative discourse. And the view that Matthew's Gospel 
was intended for a Jewish Christian audience may have made this Gospel more 


5 Ibn Qutaybah al-Dinawari/Muhammad Muhyi al-Din al-Asfar, ed., Kitab ta’wil muhtalif 
al-hadit (Beirut: Maktab al-Islami, 1999), 222-3. In this work Ibn Qutaybah quotes the text of 
Matthew 20:1-16 with the omission of only three verses (vv. 7, 9, 14). On his life and works, see 
E12, s.v. "Ibn Kutayba’; also CMR,, s.v. “Ibn Qutayba.” 

6 <Accad, “Gospels in the Muslim Discourse,” 67-91, 205-20, 337-52, 459-79; he investigates 
twenty-three treatises from twenty scholars, ranging in date from the early 3rd/gth to the 
early 8th/14th century. 

7 On the role of Matthew’s Gospel in early Christianity, see Edouard Massaux, Influence de 
l'Évangile de Saint Matthieu sur la littérature chrétienne avant Saint Irénée (Leuven: University 
Press, 1986), 7-17, 94-107, 139-48. 

8 For an introduction to Qasim b. Ibrahim and his treatise, see CMn1, s.v. “al-Qasim b. Ibrahim 
al-Rassi”; for his treatise, al-Radd قله‎ l-naşara, see Di Matteo, “Confutazione contro i 
Cristiani,” 300—64. 

Emran El-Badawi has argued that the Gospel of Matthew in Syriac "bears much in common‏ و 
with the idiom of the Qur'an" ("Divine Kingdom in Syriac Matthew and the Qur’an,” JEcs 61/‏ 
see also El-Badawi, The Qur'an and the Aramaic Gospel Traditions, 7—8,‏ ;)1-42 :]2009[ 1-2 
On versions of Matthew in Syriac and its language, see Jan Joosten, The Syriac‏ .26-27 ,18 
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attractive for the Muslim conception of Jesus.!° Although al-Biqa' quotes lib- 
erally from all four Gospels relative to his predecessors, he still cites Matthew 
most often; and it is the only gospel that Ibn Barragan quotes.!! 


1 Ibn Qutaybah's Matthean Quotations 


In his work Kitab ta’wil muhtalif al-hadit, Ibn Qutaybah marshals the parable 
of the laborers from Matthew 20:1-16, omitting vv. 7, 9 and 14, in order to deter- 
mine whether a hadith of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, which some detractors declared 
weak, was, in fact, valid for understanding God's relationship to man.!? Here is 
Ibn Qutaybah's Matthean quote, in full: 


Abu Muhammad said: "And I read in the Gospel, that Christ said to the 
disciples, ‘The kingdom of heaven is like a man who went out in the dark- 
ness before daybreak to hire laborers for his vineyard. He agreed to pay a 
denarius a day for each one; then he sent them to his vineyard. He went 
out after three hours and he saw some men standing idle in the market- 
place and said: "You also, go to the vineyard and I shall give you what 
ought to be given to you." So they went. Then he went out after six hours, 
and after nine hours, and after eleven hours and he did the same. And 
when evening came, he said to his steward: "Give the laborers their wages 
beginning with the last until you reach the first" He gave them their 
earnings and paid them equally. When they received their wages, they 
grumbled to the owner and said: "These men worked only one hour and 
you have made them equal to us in pay" Then [the owner] said: *Have I 
treated you unjustly? Did I not give you what had been agreed upon? The 
money belongs to me and I do with it whatever I wish. So the first shall be 
last and the last, first.""13 


Language of the Peshitta and Old Syriac Versions of Matthew: Syntactic Structure, Inner- 
Syriac Developments and Translation Technique (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 5-30. 

10  OntheGospelofMatthew's provenance and setting, see France, Gospel of Matthew, 15-22. 

11 See the first footnote in chapter 1, $2 for the exact percentage of Gospel material used by 
2۳۰ 

12 For the hadith Ibn Qutaybah responds to, see Ibn Hanbal, Musnad al-imam Ahmad, vol. 29 
report 17824; the exchange is also found in the study by Albert Isteero, Abdullah Muslim 
Ibn Qutayba's Biblical Quotations and Their Source: An Inquiry into the Earliest Existing 
Arabic Bible Translations (Ph.D. Thesis presented at Johns Hopkins University, 1991), 189. 

13  IbnQutaybah, Kitab ta wil muhtalif al-hadit, 222-3. 
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The point of using this biblical "defense" was to justify a hadith that deals 
with God giving a double reward for a correct verdict, but also giving a single 
reward for a verdict that is wrong.!^ 

Ibn Qutaybah argues, however, that succeeding at one's work is different 
than not succeeding, and that success is according to God's good pleasure 
(tawfiq); He does not owe man anything.” It is at this point that he quotes 
Matthew 20:1-16. Here Ibn Qutaybah uses the biblical text in a positive man- 
ner, buttressing his own argument for the validity of that particular hadith. He 
makes no pronouncement on the Matthean text, but uses it rather to authen- 
ticate an Islamic text, which implicitly affords the Bible an authoritative place 
alongside the Quran and hadith. With Ibn Qutaybah's use of the Bible, more- 
over, he supplies the biblical text in order to amplify the meaning of an Islamic 
idea rooted in a hadith, the same hermeneutic approach observed in the works 
of both Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa't. 


2 Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'i's use of the Inu 


While al-Biqa'i quotes liberally from the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John in his commentary, Ibn Barragan only uses passages from Matthew.!6 
Before examining the use of Matthew 19:30-20:16 in the tafsir context of both 
authors, I will provide examples of biblical interpretation in other quranic con- 
texts for understanding tafsir al-Qur'an bi-l-Kitab with their use of the Gospels. 
These examples show that the Gospels amplify Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa‘Ts 
readings of the Qur'àn and inform their interpretation. 


21 Jesus, the "Example" and the "Sign" 

In Ibn Barragan’s quranic exegesis, he comments on surat al-Zuhruf (Q43:57— 
62), where Jesus is the example for the children of Israel (matalan li-bant 
isra'la). Ibn Barragan quotes Matthew 11:2-8, u and 13-15, and, at the end of 
v. 15 — fa-man kanat la-hu udunun sami'atun fa-Lyasma' (“So he that has ears to 
hear, let him hear") — he states: “God says in the Qur'àn [Q43:61], ‘It is knowl- 
edge of the Hour, so do not doubt concerning it’ (wa-inna-hü la-"ilmun li-L-sa'ati 
fa-la tamtarunna bi-ha); that is, [Jesus] is its sign (ayati-ha), so that when he 


14 2 Al-Buhari, Sahih al-Buhari, report 7352. 

15 Ibn Qutaybah, Kitab ta wll muhtalif al-hadit, 221-2. 

16 Although Ibn Barragan only uses Matthew, the Gospel material still functions as an inter- 
pretive lens for his reading of the Qur’an. His method of Gospel quotation follows closely 
to that observed in his exegesis of Genesis 31-7. 
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descends, it will be the ayah (sign) of the closeness of the Hour and an indica- 
tion of [our imminent] extinction." 

Here the Gospels inform Ibn Barragan’s quranic eschatological under- 
standing of Jesus as an “example.” He connects the descriptions of Jesus from 
Matthew 1:2-8, the “signs” and “works” listed by John the Baptist, with the pic- 
ture of Jesus as “Elijah, who is to come" in v. 14. This provides a clear association 
between Jesus as a prophet who performs signs with his coming at the “Hour” 
albeit in biblical terms. Ibn Barragan then relates this to the similar quranic 
context of Q43:61 to amplify the Qur'àn's portrayal of Jesus. 

Al-Biqāī also interprets the Qur’an’s narrative with accounts from the 
Gospels that show that Jesus was, in fact, a man who performed "signs and 
wonders." For example, the first instance of quoting the Gospels in 2۳5 
tafsir occurs at sūrat al-Baqara: 


In the past We gave Moses the scripture, and after him We caused [other] 
messengers to follow; and We gave Jesus, the son of Mary, the clear proofs, 
and We supported him with the holy spirit (bi-ruhi l-qudusi). [Why is it 
that], whenever a messenger brings what your souls do not desire, you 
become haughty and some you treat as liars and some you kill? (Q2:87) 


Under this quranic text, al-Biqa' explores different interpretations for the 
phrase rūh al-qudus (holy spirit). Following in the Islamic tradition, he presents 
metaphorical readings of the phrase. The first of the possible interpretations 
is Gabriel (Gibril); Gibril is the “means to life (as) the heart of all knowledge" 
(sabab li-hayat l-qulub bi-l-‘ulum). Al-Biqa also considers the text rūh al-qudus 
to mean the “Gospel” (Jngil) as the “means to manifest the (religious) laws in 
one's life" (sabab li-zuhur l-Sara’i‘ wa-hayata-ha); that is, the means for Jesus 
(Isa) to have “a superabundance of favor from the spirit to give life to those 
who were dead" (wa-qad kan li-'Isà ilay-hi ز‎ bi-l-rüh mazid ihtisas li-katrat 
mà ahayy min al-mawta). This discussion leads directly into the harmony of 
the Gospel texts under Q2:87. 

With this harmony of the synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark and Luke), 
al-Biqāī also includes selections from the Gospel of John. In this series, he 
quotes John 1:28-51, which contains John the Baptist's testimony about Jesus's 
identity (John 1:29), "This is the lamb of God who takes away the sin of the 


17 Casewit, “Muslim Scholar? 30; Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, 5:94-6; cf. Idah, 8589. 
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world" (hada hamalu Allahi lladi yarfa'u hatiyyata l-‘alami).!9 John 1 is followed 
up directly with John 2:1-13, the first "sign" (Gr. onpetov; Arab. ayah) in John's 
Gospel - the onpeîov of turning water into wine; and then John’s fourth chapter 
is quoted in its entirety. John 4 is revealing because the passage includes Jesus's 
encounter with the Samaritan woman at the well (John 4:19). Upon dialoguing 
with Jesus, she says, “O lord, I see that you are a prophet" (ya sayyidu inni ara 
anna-ka nabiyyun).”° The importance of this saying for al-Biqā lies in the rec- 
ognition of Jesus as a prophet (nabiyy). Al-Biqa' exploits the correlation here 
between the portrait of Jesus in the Gospel narrative and that of the Quran, an 
aspect of Jesus's identity that he will continue to highlight with quranic "sign 
texts."?! The narrative in John 4 continues with Jesus healing people in Samaria 
and Galilee, further supporting the quranic claim that he was, in fact, a man 
who came with signs. 

This aspect of Jesus's character becomes a topos for al-Biqa'i, who begins 
his interpretation of almost every quranic verse that contains Gospel quota- 
tions with a biblical reference that illustrates Jesus's miraculous deeds.?? As 
a point of clarification, moreover, the biblical material quoted amplifies the 
quranic image of Jesus as a man who performed signs. This demonstrates that 
both Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa? used Gospel material to interpret quranic ideas 
on Jesus's identity in a more comprehensive way. Aside from amplifying the 
prophetic side of Jesus's personhood, there are other aspects of each author's 
biblical engagement that effect the overlapping narrative about Jesus's place in 
both the Christian and Islamic traditions. The following examples provide evi- 
dence beyond the selected case study of Matthew 20:1-16 for tafsir al- Qur an 
bi-L-Kitab — that is, Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa''s exegetical amplifications of 
the Quran through their reading of the Arabic Bible. 


2.2 Jesus, Eschatology and Monasticism 

When it comes to considerations of Jesus and eschatology, Ibn Barragan’s inter- 
pretation of surat Ibrahim (Q14:48) — yawma tubaddalu l-ardu wa-l-samawatu 
(“On the day when the earth is changed to something else, and [so too] the 
heavens") - and surat al-Hasr (Q59:21) — wa-tilka l-amtalu nadribu-ha li-l-nasi 
la-'alla-hum yatafakkaruna (“These parallels are coined by us for the people 
so that they may reflect") — affords him the opportunity to draw on Matthew's 


 AlBiqai Nazm al-durar, 1186.‏ ود 

20 Ibid., 1187. 

21 This list of quranic verses includes Q2:253, 21:91, 23:50, 43:64 and 61:6. 

22 See for example surat al-Saff (Q61:6), where he includes the raising of Lazarus from John 11 
in his interpretation of that quranic verse (Nazm al-durar [Hyderabad Ed.], 20:18-19). 
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Gospel to explain the ontological relationship between al-dunya (the here- 
below) and al-ahira (the afterworld).?3 

Ibn Barragan strings together four “kingdom parables” from Matthew 13:31- 
33 and 44-6: 1) the grain of mustard seed that grows to a tree; 2) the bread that 
is leavened; 3) the treasure hidden in the field; and 4) the merchant who seeks 
fine pearls. Ibn Barragan explains that Jesus’s mustard seed parable is precisely 
what God meant in his statement “On the day when the earth is changed to 
something else, and [so too] the heavens" (Q14:48). Ibn Barragan follows his 
comment with a hadith wherein Muhammad states: *in the hereafter, this 
world shall be merely as a finger you dip into a river; behold how much water 
the finger withdraws.’*4 With the next three parables, which build on the idea 
of seeking and finding something of great value — bread leavened by the yeast, 
selling everything for a field and the purchase of a great pearl — Ibn Barragan 
uses these biblical illustrations to add dimension to the quranic text at Q59:21, 
"These parables?5 (amtalu) are coined by us for the people so that they may 
reflect.” These examples demonstrate that the Bible was used firstly to inform 
Ibn Barragan’s understanding of the implicit description of the hereafter, the 
subtext in 014:48, and secondly to add content to the interpretation of “para- 
bles” in Q59:21. 

Al-Biqa'?s biblical interpretation at surat al-Hadid (Q57:27) centers on 
rahbaniyyah (monasticism), Jesus and his ashab (companions): 


Then We caused Our messengers to follow in their footsteps. We caused 
Jesus, the son of Mary, to follow and We gave him the Ingil (Gospel); and 
We placed compassion and mercy in the hearts of those who followed 
him. But rahbdaniyyah (monasticism) they invented. We did not prescribe 
it for them [but it arose] through desire for God's satisfaction; and they 
did not observe it as they should have done. So We gave those of them 
who believed their wage; but many of them are 6 


23 Ibn Barragan, Idah, 8589. The effect of the Bible on his cosmology was also observed in 
the previous chapter in relation to the Garden narrative. 

24 Ibid., $589; cf. Casewit, “Muslim Scholar,” 31; al-Qusayri, Sahih Muslim, book 53 report 66; 
al Tirmidi, al-Gami‘ al-kabir, vol. 4 report 2323. 

25 Jones, ir uses the translation TEN id 
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Here al-Biqa' waits until the end of the verse to begin quoting the Gospels. 
Then he proceeds to engage in his own biblical exegesis and provides a har- 
mony of Gospel texts that clarify the meaning of rahbaniyyah (monasticism) 
used in the Quran, designed to vindicate the monastic life.?" The Qur'àn does 
not elaborate on what “monasticism” means, so al-Biqa‘l strings together 
Matthew 18-21, essentially, with excerpts from Mark 10-n and a few texts 
from parallel accounts in Luke in order to interpret the quranic account.2? The 
Matthean passage includes the saying about a brother who sins against you, 
the parable of the unforgiving servant, the rich young man who is told to sell all 
of his possessions to have treasure in heaven and the cleansing of the temple. 

“Monasticism,” according to al-Biqa'i, is something that is not denied by “the 
principles of religion concerning what has been understood from the Quran 
and the hadith by some scholars"; this leads to a further designation of bid‘ 
al-hasanah (good innovations) and bid‘ al-qabthah (evil innovations).29 He 
uses the Gospels to demonstrate the former. The followers of Jesus acted upon 
what they received in the Gospels, which was initially right to do. The prob- 
lem that developed, al-Biqāī adds, stemmed from a later king, who remains 
unnamed — but refers to the emperor Constantine - and who altered the 
Gospels after Jesus. And here al-Biqa' references the story provided by Ibn 
Barragan in his interpretation of 057:27. In that context, Ibn Barragan does not 
name the king either, but his description is more detailed, recounting how this 
king brought the Gospels in line with Roman and Greek traditions.?? He also 
reports that 300 bishops (talatumiah usquf) were convened for the task of cre- 
ating a canon (qanun). This is none other than a description of the Council of 
Nicaea and the formation of the Nicene Creed. Both Ibn Barragan and 25 
reference the historical aftermath. 

Ibn Barragan recalls how the followers of Jesus were killed and some were 
torn apart (muzziqu), and those that remained, who read “the Torah and the 
Gospels,” dispersed. ۸1-1087 recounts this dispersion as well and notes it as 
the origin of monks then living in isolation atop mountains. This, according to 


27 See Saleh and Casey, "Islamic Diatessaron,’ 87. On quranic rahbaniyyah, see Nicolai Sinai, 
"Muhammad as an Episcopal Figure," A 65 (2018): 27-8. For the etymological history and 
reception of rahban/ruhban in Jewish, Christian and Islamic contexts, see Zellentin, 
“Ahbar and Ruhban,’ 271-84. 

28 For recent views on “monasticism” in early Islam, see Christian C. Sahner, "The Monas- 
ticism of My Community is Jihad’: A Debate on Asceticism, Sex, and Warfare in Early 
Islam,” A 64 (2017): 149-83. 

Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar, 7:464.‏ 2 و2 

30 Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, 5:305. 
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al-Biqai, led to “evil innovations,” what the Quràn means by "Yet they did not 
observe it like it should have been observed.”?! 

Thus for Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa‘, this anecdote on the Council of 
Nicaea presents something of a turning point for understanding the way in 
which the Gospel had been lived out by Christians before the Nicene Creed.?? 
"Monasticism" as an improper form of worship, or use of revelation, stemmed 
from recasting the Gospels in terms of the creedal formulae constituted at 
Nicaea. Without further elaborating on the Christian and Muslim theological 
distinctions comported therewith, here the authors restrict the discussion to 
the text of Q57:27 and the use of rahbaniyyah in this context, using the anec- 
dote on Nicza to amplify and add dimension to the Qur'an's narrative. 


2.3 Jesus, "Fatherhood" and "Sonship" 
As previously discussed in chapter 4, al-Biqa'i used sürat Al ‘Imran 03:7 as an 
integral part of his scriptural hermeneutics. He takes the categories of muhkam 
(firm/clear) and mutasabih (self-similar) from that quranic text and applies 
them to the Gospels, in a way similar to the manner in which he used biblical 
texts at Q57:27 to unpack the quranic meaning of rahbaniyyah: in particular, he 
uses them to analyze Jesus's divinity and the filial language of bunuwwah (son- 
ship) and ubuwwah (fatherhood).?? This particular text, moreover, stands out 
as the only one in al-Biqa'i's tafsir where he enters into a diatribe against the 
Christian doctrine of Jesus's divinity — not the Bible itself — that characterizes 
the polemic tradition in Islam. 

A]-Biqa'rs selection of Gospel texts reflects his overall purpose of elucidat- 
ing the relationship between muhkam and mutasabih verses. At the beginning 
of his Gospel quotations at 03:7, al-Biqa1 opines: 


[The Christians] believed wrongly about Jesus that when a person would 
say to him, “0 lord, do such and such for me,’ and he would prostrate to 
him, and then Jesus would confirm this person in what he was doing and 
answer his request, that that indicates Jesus was a 500.34 


31 Ibid. 5:305-6; cf. al-Biqāī, Nazm al-durar, 7:464. 

32 The Council of Nicaea and the formation of the Nicene Creed also receive polemical 
attention in Abd al-Gabbar's Critique (Reynolds, Critique of Christian Origins, xlvii, 1:41-6) 
and al-Qarafi's Agwiba (Sarrió Cucarella, Muslim-Christian Polemics, 102) as the terminus 
a quo for the Christian Gospels becoming a source of "evil innovations." 

33  Oninterpretations of rahbaniyyah, see Emran El-Badawi, “From ‘Clergy’ to ‘Celibacy: The 
Development of Rahbaniyyah between Quran, Hadith and Church Canon,” AB 11/1 (2013): 
1-14. 

34 X Al-Biqa‘, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:227. 
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The first Christian assertion cited is that Jesus is God. This belief, al-Biqa 
contends, comes from misinterpreting instances in the Gospels when people 
would prostrate before Jesus, asking for help of some kind. Numerous exam- 
ples can be found throughout the New Testament, but I will note a few in the 
Gospels that would not have escaped حلة‎ 810315 

In the Gospel narratives, one finds people “kneeling” (Gr. yovumeta@v) at 
Jesus's feet. The Gospel of Matthew, which functions as the scaffold on which 
al-Biqat builds his composite narrative? includes such a case, when a man 
"knelt before Jesus" and pleads for the life of his son, who suffers from symp- 
toms resembling epilepsy (Matthew 17:14). Also, in the first chapter of the 
Gospel of Mark, a leper kneels before Jesus, pleading with him, “If you choose, 
you can make me clean" (Mark 1:40).36 Likewise, Luke's Gospel includes a leper 
who falls at Jesus's feet seeking to be healed (Luke 5:12); Jairus, the ruler of a 
synagogue, “fell at Jesus’s feet and begged him to come to his house" (Luke 8:41); 
and a woman comes to Jesus, “trembling and falling down before him," and is 
healed of her infirmity (Luke 8:47).3 Such verses can be observed in all of the 
Gospels, but these suffice to create a picture of what al-Biqa' intends with his 
example of prostration; that is, because Jesus allowed people to fall or kneel at 
his feet as if they were prostrating and then Jesus would answer their request, 
the Christians misinterpreted this to mean that he was God. Rather than read- 
ing these situations in light of what al-Biqa'i considers muhkam in the Bible, 
the Christians ignored such verses. He continues with his explanation of why 
they were in error for this, by commenting that it is mentioned many times 
in the Hebrew Bible that people prostrate to one another and it is “permissible 
in their law.”38 This is enough, in al-Biqa‘l's view, to interpret the mutasabih 
verses correctly. 

The second Christian assertion al-Biqa' references pertains to the filial lan- 
guage of bunuwwah (sonship) and the description of God as “Father,” and using 
ubuwwah (fatherhood) to express the relationship between Jesus and God in 
the Gospels.?? A]-Biqà'i maintains that the Christians went astray by believing 


35 Saleh and Casey, “Islamic Diatessaron,’ 87. Al-Biqa‘l quotes from this Matthean text at one 
point, but only notes the use of al-rabb (lord; Nazm al-durar [Hyderabad Ed.], 4:17); he 
nonetheless shows familiarity with the text. 

36 Mark 135-9 is quoted at 05:46 (Nazm al-durar [Hyderabad Ed.], 6164-5), which again 
indicates that al-Biqa‘l at least had the context to draw on for his comments concerning 
prostration. 

37 Luke 5:12 falls at the beginning of a pericope (Luke 532-16) of which al-Biqa'i quotes the 
latter half at 05:46 (Nazm al-durar [Hyderabad Ed.], 6:162). 

38 Ibid., 4:233. 

39 Ibid., 4:227. The language of “fatherhood” and "sonship" in the Gospels was dealt with 
early in the Islamic tradition in al-Qasim’s al-Radd ‘ala -nasarà (Di Matteo, "Confutazione 
contro i Cristiani,” 318:13-323:14). 
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wrongly that the expressions "sonship" and “fatherhood” were to be interpreted 
literally; that is, they deliberately clung to the self-similar verses without refer- 
ring them back to the clear verses in the Gospels.^? 

Concerning the description "fatherhood" and its sense in the Gospels, 
al-Biqai spends more time at 03:7 explaining this than the term "sonship". 
He notes that God is referred to as "Father" in a number of places, beginning 
with Luke 111-4 (the Lord's Prayer): “Oh Lord, teach us to pray like John taught 
his disciples. So he said to them, ‘If you pray then say: Our Father who is in 
heaven [...]" And importantly, he makes the point that Jesus taught his follow- 
ers to refer to God as "Father" therefore this description is not indicative of a 
unique relationship between Jesus and God.*! He elaborates on the dynamic 
between Jesus as a son and God as his father: 


If [the Christians] refer the phrases "father and son" back to this muhkam 
(clear) text and the likes of it, and there are many in all of the Gospels, 
they would know without any doubt that its meaning is that God dealt 
with [Jesus] as a father deals with his son; namely, nurturing, protecting, 
aiding, venerating and honoring, just like they are forced to interpret his 
saying in what I mentioned earlier, “Our Father who is in heaven."*? 


Al-Biqai then goes through several passages to support this understanding of 
ubuwwah in the Gospels: "Let your light shine forth in front of people that they 
may see your good deeds and they may glorify your Father who is in the heav- 
ens" (Matthew 5:16); “Be good to those who hate you and pray for those who 
expel you and let you down in order that you may be sons to your Father who is 
in heaven, because He is the one who shines the sun on the good and the evil, 
and He gives rain to the saints and the oppressors” (Matthew 5:44-5); “Pray to 
your Father secretly, and your Father sees the secret and He will give to you 
openly" (Matthew 6:6). Al-Biqa? apprises his readers that the meaning is “that 
they should venerate [God] more than they venerate their [earthly] fathers in 
order that He may care for them more than fathers care for their children."^3 
Because Jesus would call God “Father,” and speak about himself as His son, 
the Christians sought out the fitnah (seditions) in it, and they believed in the 
literal meaning of the two words "father" and “son.” They did not return these 


Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:227.‏ مه 
lbid, 4:304.‏ 41 

42 Ibid., 4:2303. 

43 Ibid, 4232. 
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expressions back to what was muhkam (clear) in the book, namely that which 
he said to them many times in it.^^ 

While al-Biqa'''s assessment of prostration to Jesus and Jesus's divinity has 
strong polemical tones, nonetheless his intention is to amplify and illuminate 
how the muhkam/mutasabih paradigm functions in the biblical text.** It is vital 
that the reader understands that al-Biqa'r's use of the Gospels here functions as 
a means of further expanding upon the two quranic concepts of muhkam and 
mutasabih. His treatment of “fatherhood,” moreover, and the divine language 
that he admits as muhkam into his descriptions of God disallow the notion 
that al-Biqa'i's exegetical aim is strictly polemical in nature. The language of 
al-Biqat does allow that the relationship between Jesus and God may be in 
contrast to what other Muslim exegetes are willing to concede. In al-Tufi's 
(d. 716/1316) commentary, for example, he consistently makes a distinction in 
the language used for “sonship” and “fatherhood” in the Gospels; al-Tufi first 
defines these terms as purely metaphorical in his prologue, stating that the 
Christians are in error 


by presuming that what is found in these Gospels is actually from Christ's 
words; they are to be understood as an obvious and common metaphor 
[magaz]. Giving them a metaphorical interpretation is more befitting 
than giving them an absurd interpretation. The decision to do so entails 
taking [Jesus's] expressions "father" and "son" to correspond to our 
expressions “Lord” and “servant.”46 


Nowhere in al-BiqāTs treatment of fatherhood and sonship at Q3:7 does 
he make this association. Though he admits that much of the language is 
mutasabih, he is willing to use the terms as they appear in the Gospels with- 
out relabeling them to fit within a Muslim paradigm, as observed in al-Tufi's 


m 


remark, “to correspond to our expressions ‘Lord’ and ‘servant.” Ibn Barragan’s 
and al-Biqa''s manners of quoting the Gospels reflect awareness of biblical 
context. The quranic parallels they supply with their interpretation of the 
Bible demonstrate that the Gospel material fits well within the Qur’an’s nar- 


rative discourse. 


44 lbid. 4:227. 

45 A similar use of muhkam and mutasabih has been observed in Saadiah Gaon's Tafsir 
on the Hebrew Bible; see David M. Freidenreich, "The Use of Islamic Sources in Saadia 
Gaon's Tafsir of the Torah,” JQR 93/3-4 (2003): 353-95, esp. 360. 

46 Demiri, Muslim Exegesis, 127; cf. 129, 151, 165, 169 and 181; for background on al-Tüfi, see 
CMR4, S.v. "al-Tüfi." 
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3 The Parable of Muhammad's Vineyard in Ibn Barragan’s Tafsir: 
Surahs al-Nis@ (Q4:85—7) and al-Hadid (Q57:26-9) 


The context of sürat al-Nis@ (Q4:85—7) provides Ibn Barragan with an oppor- 
tunity to quote from Matthew 19:30-20:36. The full pericope appears, how- 
ever, at surat al-Hadid (Q57:28); I address both contexts together here. The full 
Matthean quotation in the Tanbih reads: 


And many that are last will go before the first; and the first will be behind 
the last. That is why the kingdom of heaven is likened to a wealthy man 
who went out to hire laborers to work his vineyard in the early morn- 
ing. And having agreed with the laborers for a dirham (a day), he brought 
them into his vineyard. During the third hour he saw others standing idle 
in the marketplace. He said: “You go also into the vineyard, and I will give 
you your rightful dues." So they did, and again he did the same in the sixth 
hour and the ninth hour. And when the eleventh hour came, he found 
others standing idle, and he said to them: “Why do you stand here all day 
without work?" They responded: "Because no one has hired us." He said 
to them: "You go (to the vineyard) as well and I will give you your rightful 
dues.’ So when the day ended, the owner of the vineyard said to his stew- 
ard: "Call the laborers and pay them their hire, and begin with the last 
and end with the first." So he began with those that were brought in on 
the eleventh hour, and he gave every man a dirham. Then the first came 
forth, hoping for an increase, but every man also received a dirham only. 
So they reproached the owner of the vineyard, saying, “Have you made us 
equal to those who worked one hour of the day only, yet we have toiled all 
day long and borne the burden of its heat?" Then (the owner) answered 
one of them, saying, "Friend, I do you no wrong; did we not agree on a 
dirham? So take what is yours and go your way; for I wish to give to those 
who arrived late just as I have given you. Is it unlawful for me to do so? 
Just as you are envious, so am I merciful. It is on this account that the last 
will precede first, and the first will be behind the last. For many are called, 
but few are chosen."^7 


Ibn Barragan’s discussion on the hadit al-igarah (hadith of the wage) is sparked 


by the appearance of the word nasib (reward) in 04:85. He interprets this 
term alongside hazz (portion) while exploring the meaning of al-kifl (reward/ 


47 Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, 5:308. 
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burden).^? Here these ideas precipitate a discussion on their reward/wage 
(agra-hum) in Q57:27, which Ibn Barragan brings together in this tafsir con- 
text, along with the Bible, in order to illuminate the quranic passage. The same 
comments then occur in the context of strat al-Hadid (Qs7:28-9), where Ibn 
Barragan connects the quranic text again with the hadit al-igarah and the 
Matthean quotation.?? Further, the hadit al-igarah was previously commented 
on in Ibn Barragan's chapter 2; the report there is slightly different but retains 
the same general contours observed here.5° 

After quoting Q4:85, "Those who make fair intercession will have a share of 
it; whilst those who make evil intercession will bear the responsibility for it,” 
and equating al-kifl (reward/burden) with al-mitl, rendered here as “equiva- 
lent,” Ibn Barragan goes directly into Q57:28: “O you who believe, fear God and 
believe in His messenger, and He will give you a double portion of His mercy 
and make for you a light, by which you can walk; and He will forgive you.’>! The 
“double portion” is an important concept to grasp here. Ibn Barragan inter- 
prets this to mean “two equivalents” (mitlayn) or “two rewards" (agrayn): “the 
reward of believing in Muhammad and the reward of believing in what was 
revealed before.’>? The second reward of “believing in previous revelations” is 
key for understanding the place of Matthew’s Gospel alongside the quranic 
revelation and hadith. After scrutinizing the semantic range for al-kifl (portion, 
reward, equivalent) from Q57:28, Ibn Barragan cites the “hadith of the wage.’ 

The importance of the “hadith of the wage" to Ibn Barragan’s use of the Bible 
warrants a full translation of 1.53 This hadith is from the Kitab al-igarah, nar- 
rated by the father of Salim b. ‘Abdallah, who reported: 


I heard the Messenger of God say, “The period of your stay, with respect 
to the previous nations, is like the period between the late afternoon 
(al-‘asr) prayer and sunset. The people of the Torah were given the Torah 
and they acted upon it until midday, then they were exhausted and were 
each given one 0764. And then the people of the gospel were given the 
Gospel(s), and they acted upon it until the late afternoon; then they were 
exhausted and were each given one girat. And then we were given the 
Quran and we acted upon it until sunset and we were each given two 


48 Ibid. 2:92. 

49 lbid. 5:310. 

50 See chapter 2, 82.3. If the reader compares the two translations, the differences in form 
and content are clear. 

51 Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, 2:92. 

52 Ibid, 2:92. 

53 . Casewit, “Muslim Scholar,’ 43 n. 127. 
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qirats. Because of this the people of both scriptures said, ‘O our Lord, You 
have given them two qiráts and have given us only one qirat even though 
we have worked more than they. God responded, ‘Have I compensated 
you unfairly in any way?’ They said, ‘No. Then God said: ‘That is my bless- 
ing I bestow upon whomsoever I wish."54 


The affinities to the parable of the laborers in the vineyard are clear. Ibn 
Barragan paraphrases this hadith and then refers back to 057:28, before using 
two more quranic texts to support his argument at Q57:29: “That the ahlal-kitab 
(Scripture People) may know that they have no power over any of God's bounty 
but that the bounty is in the hand of God, to give to those whom He wishes. 
God is endowed with great bounty": he interprets this to mean that God 
bestowed upon the earlier ones (awwalm), that is the Scripture People — both 
Jews and Christians — the reward (KifT) for their work; this is also an equivalent 
(mitl) for their labor.5> But God has bestowed upon the later ones (muahhirin), 
that is, “those who believe in Muhammad,’ what they have earned, as well as a 
greater reward (i.e., a “double portion"). Then Ibn Barragan quotes 04:32, "Do 
not covet that through which God has granted some of you preference over 
others. Men will receive a share of what they have earned, and so will women,” 
and comments that, "this is a promise and glad tidings according to the afore- 
mentioned doubling (or double portion)" in Q57:28.56 This leads directly into 
the quotation of Matthew 19:30-20:16. 

In his interpretation of both quranic passages, those of surahs al-Nis@’ and 
al-Hadid, Ibn Barragan interacts with Jesus's words in the parable, “one dir- 
ham each" at the eleventh hour" This hour is special for Ibn Barragan as it 
connotes the eschatological “Hour”; it signifies Jesus's “time of descent" (waqt 
nuzuli-hi), and those working in the eleventh hour, that is, Muslims, will be 
working with him on that 033:55 As previously mentioned, the hadit al-igarah 
is discussed in Ibn Barragan’s chapter 2, where the wording comports with a 
stronger eschatological understanding of this text. Though Ibn Barragan does 
not designate each of the hours to specific groups - “nations” (aqwam) is used 
here in the hadith - they represent Jews, Christians and Muslims. The Jews 


54  Al-Buhari, Sahih al-Buhári, reports 557, 2268-9, 2271 and 3459; al-Tirmidi, al-Gami‘ 
al-kabir, vol. 4 report 2871; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad al-imam Ahmad, vol. 8 report 4508; cf. Ibn 
Barragan, Tanbih, 2:93. 

55 Ibn Barragan, Tanbih, 2:93; cf. 5:310-11. 

56 Ibid. 2:93. 

57 lbid. 2:94 and 5:310; here the Arabic is dirham (Lat., denarius; Gr., 9qvágtov), but this unit 
of measure occurs as girat/qiratayni in the hadith version of this parable. 

58 Ibid, 2:94. 
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and the Christians represent the grumblers who were hired at earlier hours, 
and the Muslims arrive at the end and receive double, that is, a *double por- 
tion" as communicated in 057:28. Ibn Barragan brings the quranic and biblical 
accounts together into one unified narrative that places Muhammad and those 
who believe in him as the final “nation” at the arrival of the Eschaton, that is, 
the yawm al-qiyamah (Day of Resurrection).59 While there is no explicit con- 
nection to the yawm al-qiyamah in Q4:87, Ibn Barragan is commenting on this 
passage in the same quranic context and thus draws on that motif as well in his 
exegesis of the biblical material. 

With his use of this Matthean passage, Ibn Barragan finds significant evi- 
dence from the Gospel text to support and amplify quranic eschatological 
concepts. The importance of his interaction with Matthew's Gospel, more- 
over, is demonstrated in the overlapping of his quranic and biblical herme- 
neutics, which, it is argued, bears such fruit by means of approaching these 
texts with an i‘tibari hermeneutic in place. As noted, the reward of believing 
what was revealed before (adr al-iman bi-mà anzal min qabl), the thing that 
acts as a guiding hermeneutical principle here, is directly conveyed through 
Ibn Barragan’s interpretation of Matthew 19:30-20:16 alongside his use of both 
the Qur'an and hadith literature. 

Furthermore, in his chapter on Ibn Barragan’s hermeneutics, Casewit notes 
the protological and eschatological emphases observed in the author's method 
of interpretation: 


The second mode of ta’wil is eschatologically oriented, and corresponds 
to the root w--/, whence ma al or "final destination.” Here, interpretation 
entails understanding the lastness or final destination of a verse in the 
Hereafter. For instance, passages relating to recompense, reward and 
punishment, life and afterlife, resurrection and post resurrection, must 
be interpreted in relation to their ultimate "lastness."60 


59 There is an interesting play on words and concepts here, unintended by the author: there 
is no reason to believe Ibn Barragan knew Koine Greek. In the Greek, “last” or eschatos 
signifies both the actual "last" as in Matthew 20:8, as well as the “Last Day" or Eschaton 
in other biblical contexts: "When evening came, the owner of the vineyard said to his 
manager, 'Call the laborers and give them their pay, beginning with the last (eschatos), 
and then going to the first" (Matthew 20:8), the "last" being those at the eleventh hour, 
which, according to Ibn Barragan, are the Muslims standing at the “Last Hour" or “Day of 
Resurrection" with Jesus. 

60 . Casewit, Mystics of al-Andalus, 237; the “protological” emphasis of Ibn Barragan’s mode 
of ta’wil is also explained by Casewit here, though it bears no relationship to the present 
discussion (see chapter 4, $3.2 for the “protological” mode). 
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Not only has Ibn Barragan applied this mode of ta’wil to his quranic inter- 
pretation, but it has also spilled over into his method of biblical exegesis. Here 
again, the overlapping of his scriptural hermeneutics can be observed between 
Matthew 19:30-20:16 and both the Quran and hadith. Thus Ibn Barragan’s 
interaction with the Bible, Qur'àn and hadith demonstrates the multifaceted 
nature for his use of Gospel material and reveals the depths to which his exege- 
sis as a mu'tabir brings together the biblical and quranic branches of revelation. 


4 The Parable of Muhammad's Vineyard in al-Biqa'''s Tafsir: 
Surat al-A'raf (Q7:157) 


Al-Biqa's quotation of biblical material in the quranic context of Q7:157 is 
more extensive than that of Ibn Barragan at Q4:85—7 and 057:28, and he makes 
use of various synoptic accounts, as well as the Torah, leading up to and follow- 
ing his quotations from the four Gospels.9! In particular, his use of Matthew's 
Gospel at surat al-Araf (Q7:157) appears within a web of various biblical 
quotations.9? The point of excursus from the Quran into the Bible occurs at 
Q7:157, “[...] in the Tawrah and Ing [...] which affords al-Biqaà the oppor- 
tunity to launch into both the Hebrew Bible, namely Deuteronomy, and the 
Gospels. Al-Biqā concludes his string of Gospel quotes with a quotation and 
interpretation of John 15:23-16:11 from Ibn 1115315 3 

As demonstrated below, al-Biqa becomes more comfortable with his use 
of the Bible in the exegesis of the Qur'an here at Q7:157, as compared to his 
biblical engagement with Genesis 1-3 at Q2 discussed in the previous chap- 
ter. While Ibn Barragan stood out in the previous chapter as having a more 
detailed discussion of Genesis 1-3, the reader will notice that the tables have 
turned with al-Biqa'''s use of the Gospels in the context of Q7:157. That is to say, 
al-Biqa‘l spends considerably longer exploring the Gospels at this point than 
Ibn Barragan does when he refers to the same parable; and in addition, he also 
quotes significantly from the Torah as well. 

The Qur’an’s mention of the Torah and the Gospels at Q7:157a — “Those 
who follow the messenger, the prophet of his community, whom they will find 


61 For background on the Synoptic Gospels, see, for example, E.P. Sanders and Margaret 
Davies, eds., Studying the Synoptic Gospels (London: SCM, 1996); also Wilfred L. Knox and 
Henry Chadwick, eds., The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2010). 

62 X AL-Biqa'i, Nazm al-durar, 3125-33. 

63 This passage was discussed earlier in chapter 2, $24. 
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mentioned in the Torah and the Gospel in their possession [...]"6^ — prompts 
al-Biqa‘l to recall a passage from Deuteronomy 18.65 He uses this particular bib- 
lical passage to demonstrate that the Jewish scriptures speak of Muhammad's 
prophethood. Immediately following the deuteronomic verses, al-Biqaà 
begins quoting from a 6th/12th-century scholar, Samaw’al b. Yahya al-Magribi 
(d. 570/1175).96 Samaw'al b. Yahya was a convert from Judaism to Islam, a man 
of letters skilled equally in mathematics and logic, but also the author of two 
polemical works, /fhàm al-yahüd (Silencing the Jews) and Gayat al-maqsüd fi 
Lradd ‘ala -nasarà wa-l-yahid (The Aspired Goal in Refuting the Christians 
and the Jews), quoted here by وه‎ 

Al|-Biqa's argument from Deuteronomy proceeds from his discussion of 
Matthew 19:30-20:16 in the tafsir context of Q7:157; the Matthean and deu- 
teronomic passages are then followed with other synoptic accounts, along 


64 The English translation of the Arabic al-ummiyyah here is a debated topic. Like 
Jones, AJ. Arberry (The Koran Interpreted [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964]) trans- 
lates it as, “the Prophet of the common folk,” which is in contrast to other interpretations 
of ummiyyah as “unlettered” or “illiterate, unable to read and write"; see, for example, 
E.H. Palmer, The Koran (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1949); J.M. Rodwell, The Koran 
(London: Dent and Sons, 1945); ‘Abdullah Yusuf Ali, The Holy Qur'an: Text, Translation 
and Commentary (New Delhi: Kitab Bhavan, 2015). If ummiyyah is understood as “illiter- 
ate" or ‘unlettered, Muhammad's production of the Qur’an as a written text would in 
itself be a miracle (see E12, s.v. “i‘djaz”). For further reading on this, see Sebastian Günther, 
“Muhammad, the Illiterate Prophet: An Islamic Creed in the Quran and Quranic 
Exegesis,” JQS 4/1 (2002): 1-26; EQ, s.v. “illiteracy” and “literacy.” 

65 X Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar, 3325. 

66 On Samaw’al b. Yahya's life and works, see Samaw'al Ibn Yahya/Moshe Perlmann, trans. 
and ed., Samau'al al-Magribi ham al-yahud: Silencing the Jews (New York: American 
Academy for Jewish Research, 1964), 15-28; see also Ibrahim Marazka, Reza Pourjavady 
and Sabine Schmidtke, eds., Samaw'al al-Magribi’s (d. 570/175) Ifham al-Yahud. The 
early recension (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2006), 1-15; Samaw'al Ibn Yahya/'Abd 
al-Wahhab Tawilah, ed., Badl al-maghid fi ifham al-yahid (Dimasq: Dar al-Qalam, 1989), 
henceforth referred to as Ifhām; and Samaw'al Ibn Yahya/Mahmid Tal'at, ed., Gayat 
al-maqsüd fi al-radd ‘ala al-nasara wa-l-yahid (Cairo: Dar al-Afaq al-‘Arabiyyah, 2006), 
hereafter Gayat al-maqgüd. For a discussion on Samaw’al’s polemic in context, see 
Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds, 69-71. 

67  Itis interesting to note that the editor and commentator — his footnotes function more 
like a hasiyyah — of Samaw'al's text, ‘Abd al-Wahhab Tawilah, in his iftitah, strings together 
the same Gospel harmony that al-Biqāī will produce in the pages that follow his quo- 
tations from Samaw'al's Jfham. The reader should note that al-Biqa‘l never refers to the 
Ifhàm by name, only writing “in the chapter on [...] by Samaw'al b. Yahya,” the Ifhàm con- 
taining said chapter. On the other hand, he does refer to the Gayat al-maqsüd by name, 
setting such citations apart from earlier quotations from the unnamed work. 
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with John 15:23-16:, a passage that appears in the Sivah.®° In the first instance, 
the quotations from Matthew and Deuteronomy work together to explore 
the idea of election or preference (istifa’) and its bearing on Muhammad’s 
prophethood.® The second set of Gospel quotations using Matthew 22 and 
Luke 14, as well as the Johannine/Sirah text, work towards this end as well and 
will be examined in context. 

Before quoting the Bible, al-Biqa? cites parts of three quranic verses to sup- 
port his inclusion of biblical material. In this case, surahs al-Baqara (Q2:124), 
Al Imran (Q3:33) and al-Nisd? (Q4:157) provide him with a quranic foundation 
to build on and further structure his arguments. The first quranic verse reads 
"And [recall] when Abraham was tested by his Lord" (Qz2:124a); then “God 
chose Adam and Noah" (Q3:33a); and finally "Certainly, they did not kill him" 
(Q4:157f). This final quote from surat al-Nis@ is somewhat puzzling among the 
other texts. However, the referents in each text are the major prophets, Adam, 
Noah, Abraham and Jesus. The idea that emerges from these verses in relation 
to the biblical text appears to be a confirmation that God tests, elects and sus- 
tains his prophets, notions of God's providential work that al-Biqa intends his 
reader to bear in mind as he moves into Deuteronomy 18. And bringing all of 
these prophets into focus for his reader, he then establishes an a fortiori argu- 
ment for the prophethood of Muhammad. 


44 Biblical Proofs of Prophethood sub Q7:157: Deuteronomy 18 
Deuteronomy 18:9-11, 1419 is quoted by al-Biqa‘l, with a minor addition to the 
end of v. 19, and will be translated here in full: 


“When you enter the land which the Lord your God is giving you, you 
shall notfollow the same practices as those of the nations, and there shall 
not be found among you anyone teaching the 'arrafin (practice of divin- 
ers)” Then He said: “For these nations which you are going to confound, 
they have remained obedient to the munaggimin (ones practicing divina- 
tion and astrology). But as for you, the Lord your God has not permitted 
this for you. He will, however, raise up for you a prophet from among your 
brothers, like me — obey that prophet - just as you pursued the Lord your 
God at Horeb on the day of the assembly, when you said, ‘Do not listen to 


68 The exact Gospel references as they appear in quotation are: Matthew 19:30-20:16; 
22:4; 21:23-26a; Luke 20:6; Matthew 21:26: Mark 1:32b; Matthew 21:27; Mark 12:10; 
Matthew 21:28-33; Luke 20:9b; Matthew 21:34-22:14; Luke 14:16b—21, 23-24; John 103-3, 
ub-13, 16, 19-212 (Saleh and Casey, “Islamic Diatessaron,” 109). 

69 On this topic, see Reuven Firestone, “Is There a Notion of ‘Divine Election’ in the Quran?" 
in Gabriel S. Reynolds, ed., New Perspectives on the Quran: The Qur'an in Its Historical 
Context 2 (London: Routledge, 2011), 393-410, esp. 401-2. 
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the voice of our Lord God, nor see this great fire, lest I die"; and the Lord 
said, "What they have spoken is right. Therefore I will raise up for them 
a prophet from their brothers, like you; I will put my words in his mouth, 
and he will speak to them what I command him; and the those who do 
not obey the words that prophet will speak in my name, I myself will take 
vengeance on [them] and on [their] sibt (tribe)."79 


The language of v. 19 quoted here by al-Biqa' reflects influence from the 
Septuagint, which uses “I will take vengeance on him" (éyw ه2280‎ && adtob) 
rather than what is found in the Masoretic text: ipm WITS ^2iN/anoki edros 
me'immo ("I myself will require it of him"); al-Biqa? adds, wa-min sibti-hi (“and 
on his [Israelite] tribe"). He follows this with a short citation from Samaw'al's 
Ifhàm on another reading for v. 18: "He said, ‘A prophet was uquma (raised) for 
them from among their brothers, like you, so that they may believe in him"?! 

A]-Biqa? then interprets all of this to mean that, like the traditional Islamic 
interpretation of Deuteronomy 18, the prophet spoken of here is Muhammad, 
who is “from the tribe of Ishmael, the brother of Isaac”; he will come with 
Sart‘ah mustagqillah (particular commands) that are not to be associated with 
the commands that came before them, nor will they be dependent upon them 
either”? Al-Biqa continues to compare the manner in which Moses came 
with particular commands, then Jesus, whose commands differed with the 
exception of some rules. Al-Biqa? then quotes a report from Samaw’al’s 7 
to support his interpretation: 


[T]he Jews said, “This prophecy [about the prophethood of Muhammad] 
came in truth from Samuel (one of their prophets), who was after Moses; 
there would be one like Moses from among their tribe.” And he said, 
"Samuel saw in a dream that [this prophet] would present a book and he 
would find in it this prophecy.” And he exclaimed to him, “Felicitations to 
you, O prophet of God, for God has rewarded you well!” Then he turned 
angrily towards me and said, “Has God referred to me in these lines, O fine 
man? Did the gematrical proofs benefit you nothing?” Thereupon I said, 
“O prophet of God! Then whom has God referred to here?” He replied, “It 
is the one regarding whom God has said: ‘hawft mihar faran’ [Heb. hopi‘a 
mehar pa@ran; Deuteronomy 33:2 - ‘he shone forth from Mount Paran’].””8 


70 Al-Biqāī, Nazm al-durar, 3325. 

71 Ibid. 3125; Samaw’al b. Yahya, Ifhàm, 75; idem, Gayat al-maqsüd, 102. 

72  J Al-Biqa‘, Nazm al-durar, 3325. 

73 | Samawl b. Yahya, Ifham, 77; idem, Gayat al-maqsüd, 102. Al-Biqà'i appears to be conflat- 
ing accounts from the /fhàm and Gayat al-maqsüd. 
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In the remainder of the section leading up to the Gospel quotations, al-Biqa' 
provides a fascinating argument for the prophethood of Muhammad that 
builds upon the above quote from Samaw al, concerning gematrical values of 
Arabic letters, or abgad numerology, which corresponds with Mount Faran."^ 

Al-Biqà' begins with Samaw’al’s Gayat al-maqsüd, which is used in paral- 
lel with biblical references. He opens with Genesis 17:208, "As for Ishmael, 
I have heard you: I will surely bless him; I will make him fruitful and will 
greatly increase his numbers"; the phrase giddan giddan (greatly), comments 
Samaw'al, is expressed as bi-mad mad in Hebrew.” If one calculates the sum of 
this phrase using abgad numerals, it is ninety-two, and the sum of Muhammad's 
name is also ninety-two.” This, according to al-Biqa' along with the fact that 
no other descendant of Ishmael had fulfilled this prophecy, demonstrates that 
Muhammad is the one foretold in Genesis 17:20.” 

Al-Biqa'l, following Samaw'al's argument, then equates the mountains of 
Paran (Arab. faran) with Mecca."? The word al-faran is understood to be arabi- 
zed Hebrew, and is believed by some in the Islamic tradition to be one of the 
names of Mecca in the Torah; this belief is closely linked to the Ishmaelites in 
Islamic exegesis."? ۸1-1087 quotes Deuteronomy 33:2-3 where Mount Paran 
(Heb. paran) is mentioned, interjecting his comments throughout: 


"The Lord came from Sinai and dawned over them from Seir; he shone 
forth from the mountain" - in one of the renditions - “Mountains of 
Faran.’ "He came with myriads of holy ones in his right hand. He pro- 
vided for them and made them beloved unto the peoples and blessed all 
his holy ones. At your feet they all bow down, and from you they receive 
instruction.” In another rendition it is stated, “And with him are the 
groups of holy ones [...]" — until the end, which is, “And he came from 
the highlands of Jerusalem with a law that he enlightened from his right 
handfor them, and chose a people whose prominent men are in your ser- 
vice. At your feet they bow down and from you they receive instruction.’®° 


74  AkBiqà'i, Nazm al-durar, 3125-6; Samaw'al b. Yahya, Gàyat al-maqsüd, 54-5; idem, Ifham, 
87-90. On the subject of Arabic gematrical values, see E12, s.v. "abdjad." 

75  ALBiqà'i Nazm al-durar, 3126; Samaw’al b. Yahya, Gayat al-maqsid, 55. 

76 2 ALBiqà'i, Nazm al-durar, 3126; Samaw'al b. Yahya, Gáyat al-maqsüd, 54; idem, Ifhàm, 87. 

77  AlLBiqai Nazm al-durar, 3326. 

78 Ibid., 3126; Samaw’al b. Yahya, Gayat al-maqsüd, 67-9. 

79 See Reuven Firestone, Journeys in Holy Lands: The Evolution of the Abraham-Ishmael 
Legends in Islamic Exegesis (Albany, New York: State University of New York Press, 1990), 
65 n. 18. 

80 Al-Biqāī, Nazm al-durar, 3:126. 
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Therefore, al-Biqa?i continues, the one who appeared from the mountains 
of Faran is Muhammad, because it is acknowledged that that mountain is 
Mecca and he came with a ribwat (myriad), that is, a group, of fama'at al-athar 
(pure ones).?! 

This protracted argument for the legitimacy of Muhammad’s prophet- 
hood from the Hebrew Bible precedes al-Biqa'i's quotation of the four canoni- 
cal Gospels. As will be shown in what follows, al-Biqa''s method of quoting 
the Bible creates a single extensive biblical defense for the supremacy of 
Muhammad's prophethood and Muslims as fulfilling God's eschatological plan 
for them as the final group of believers to inherit the earth. 


4.2 Biblical Proofs of Prophethood sub Q7:157: Gospels 
Following from the previous quotation of and discussion from Deuteronomy 
in the context of Q7:157, al-Biqa‘l strings together a series of Gospel quotations, 
beginning with Matthew 19:30-2016.9? He uses the Gospels to further buttress 
his argument for Muhammad's prophethood from the Hebrew Bible; that is, 
the Gospels, he argues, further establish that Muhammad is the final prophet. 
The reader must bear in mind that, in his typical fashion, al-Biqa' does not 
interpret or refer back to the Gospel quotations in his subsequent commen- 
tary on the quranic text. However, if one reads the Gospel material in light of 
the quotations from the Torah that precede it, along with the Sirah text, the 
Gospels do communicate a message that brings his exegesis of both scriptures 
together, as will be demonstrated below. 

Al-Biqai quotes Matthew 19:30-20:16 first, followed by other synoptic 
accounts and a passage from John 10. Al-Biqa'i's Matthean quotation reads: 


81 Ibid., 3126; Samaw'al b. Yahya, Ifham, 68; idem, Gayat al-maqsüd, 55. 

82 See p. 196 n. 68 above. These biblical references were checked for accuracy as some of 
Saleh and Casey's verse notations in their appendix disagree with the actual bibli- 
cal quotations in al-Biqa'r's tafsir; for example, sub Q2:275 (Nazm al-durar, 1:534), they 
give Matthew 1:23-26 as the text when it is really Matthew 12:23-26 (Saleh and Casey, 
"Islamic Diatessaron,” 91); and sub Qs:46 (Nazm al-durar, 2:474), they fail to realize that 
with al-Biqa's quotation of Matthew 5:21, 22b—25, he switches to Q5:47 (Saleh and Casey, 
"Islamic Diatessaron," 103), which, aside from general inaccuracy, is important for one 
main reason: the quranic verse under which biblical material is quoted serves as an inter- 
pretive lens, so the sense of Q5:47 has immediate exegetical import for how the Matthean 


text should be read in that tafsir context. 


CHAPTER 6 


Many that are first will be last, and the last will be first. The kingdom of 
heaven is like a man, alord of a house, who went out early in the morning 
to hire laborers for his vineyard. So making a contract with the tillers (of 
the land) for a dinar only for the day, he sent them into his vineyard. Then 
going out in the third hour, he saw others standing (idle) in the middle 
of the marketplace; and he said to them, "You go into my vineyard, and 
whatever is right I will give you." So they went. And also going out again 
at the sixth hour and the ninth, he did likewise. And he went out at the 
eleventh (hour) and found others standing; and he said to them, "Why 
do you stand idle the whole day?" So they said to him, “No one has hired 
us." He said to them, "You go in with haste to the vineyard, and I will 
give you what you have rightfully earned (tastahiqqun)" And when it was 
evening, the lord of the vineyard said to his steward, "Call the laborers 
and pay them the wages, and begin with them from the last to the first." 
So those hired came at the eleventh hour, and each of them received a 
dinar. Now when the first came, they thought they would receive more; 
but each of them also received a dinar. And on receiving it, they grum- 
bled at the householder, saying, “These last worked only one hour, and 
you have made them equal to us, who have borne the burden of the day 
and the scorching heat" But he replied to one of them, "Friend, I am 
doing you no wrong; did you not agree with me for a dinar? Take what 
belongs to you and go; I choose to give to these last ones as I give to you. 
Am I not allowed to do what I choose with what belongs to me? Or do 
you begrudge my generosity?" So the last will be first, and the first, last.53 
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The similarity in form and content to Ibn Barragan’s Matthean quotation is 


evident.8* One distinction to note, however, is between the two authors’ use 
of the hadit al-igarah. While Ibn Barragan makes the hadith of the wage his 
primary exegetical focus in both quranic contexts (Q7 and Q57), al-Biqa'i only 
references it after his interpretation of Q57:29.95 Like Ibn Barragan, 25 


focuses in his use of the hadith on the eschatological nature of the three 


groups — Jews, Christians and Muslims - in order to highlight Muhammad's 


prophethood to those who came at the end of the day and received “a greater 


Al-Biga'l, Nazm al-durar, 3127. 

As previously mentioned in chapter 3, al-Biqa' uses Ibn Barragan’s Matthean quotation in 
the context of Q57:28. Here, however, his quotation is taken from the context of Q7:157 and 
is from his own biblical source text; see chapter 3, $4.3 for further textual comparisons. 
His interpretation of 057:29 and the biblical quotations that appear there were dealt with 
earlier in the chapter (see $2.2 above). 
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reward,” that is, “a double portion.” While this hadith is not explicitly mentioned 
in the context of Q7:157, its importance for al-Biqa'i's exegesis here is nonethe- 
less reflected by his use of biblical material. The only way to make sense of 
the inclusion of Matthew 19:30-20:16 in this context is to read it in light of the 
other parables that follow it, which also entails using the hadit al-igarah as 
a means of interpretation; then the different groups in the parable have the 
same eschatological significance, representing Jews, Christians and Muslims. 
This kind of eschatological reading sets Muhammad in the place of the final 
prophet, and Muslims the final group of believers, which plays directly into the 
theme of the proofs of prophethood being developed by al-Biqa' with the use 
of the Bible. 

The harmony of Gospel texts that follow the parable of the laborers in the 
vineyard consists of Matthew, Luke and John, and forms an argument that 
implicitly confirms Muhammad as the final prophet and Muslims as the final 
group of believers. Al-Biqa now anchors his quranic exegesis to the parable 
of the laborers in the vineyard and its interpretation through the hadith of the 
wage. When reading the previous quotations from Deuteronomy with the fol- 
lowing series of Gospel texts, which includes a biblical passage from the Sirah 
to conclude the Gospel material, it becomes more evident that al-Biqa' uses 
all of this biblical material to support his claim for the supremeness and per- 
fectness (afdaliti-ht wa-yadih ikmaliti-hi) of Muhammad over and above the 
previous prophets.86 

The harmony begins with a quote from Matthew 22:14, “For many are called, 
but few are chosen,’ which is then followed by Matthew 21:23-26a. Here Jesus's 
teachings are questioned by the chief priests and elders who ask him to prove 
by whose authority he heals people (cf. Matthew 21:14-15); Jesus retorts with a 
question for them: "From where did the baptism of John come? From heaven 
or man?" Al-Biqāī records the accounts from Luke 20:6, Matthew 21:26—7 
and Mark 11:32 where the chief priests and scribes are befuddled and finally 
respond, “We do not know.” The narrative from Matthew 21:28-22:14, contain- 
ing one short and one long parable, opens with “He began asking them about a 
similar saying” from Mark 12:10. 

The first parable in Matthew 21:28-32 is Jesus’s indictment on the religious 
leaders for not believing in John the Baptist as a prophet sent by God, a claim 
clearly upheld by the Qur'an.?? The next, longer parable in Matthew 21:33-41 
is more substantial and must be read in light of Matthew 21:42-3, which reads: 


86 X Al-Biqa'i, Nazm al-durar, 3:130. 
87 Cf. Qa:39; 6:85; 19:7, 12; 21:90. 
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Jesus said to them, “Have you never read in the scriptures: ‘The stone 
which the builders rejected has become the cornerstone; this was from 
the Lord and it is marvelous in our eyes'? Therefore I say to you, the king- 
dom of God will be taken away from you and given to a people producing 
its fruits. And the one who falls upon this stone will be crushed; and when 
it falls upon anyone, it will crush him."58 


With this image of the rejected cornerstone, which, for al-Biqa' applies to 
Muhammad, along with the previous interpretation at Deuteronomy 33:2-3 — 
also prophetically understood as a reference to Muhammad - the Muhammad- 
centric lens is in place for reading the remaining Gospel texts. The reader 
should bear in mind also that al-Biqāī accepts filial language as an expres- 
sion of God's manner of dealing with prophets; that is, God interacts with his 
prophets "as a father deals with his son, namely, nurturing, protecting, aiding, 
venerating and honoring.”®9 

The parable of the wicked tenants from Matthew 21:33-44 concerns the rabb 
bayt (lord of a house) who leases his vineyard to tenants. He sends servants to 
collect his fruit in season, but the tenants beat, kill and stone all of the servants 
that come.?? Finally, the lord of the house decides to send his son, whom he 
believes the tenants will respect. However, the tenants seize the son and kill 
him in hopes of gaining his inheritance. At this point Jesus poses a question to 
the chief priests and elders, saying, "Therefore when the owner of the vineyard 
comes, what will he do to those tenants?" They respond that the owner will put 
the tenants to a miserable death for what they have done. This leads to Jesus's 
retort concerning the rejection of the cornerstone and the kingdom of God 
being given to people producing fruits, an indictment against those religious 
leaders for not recognizing the son, that is, the prophet of God. This can only 
be referring to Muhammad in light of the surrounding biblical quotations and 
the arguments al-Biqa'i has put in place. 

Reading the parable of the wicked tenants at Matthew 21:33-44, as well 
as the remaining Gospel texts, with this interpretive lens in place resets the 


88 . Al-Biqa‘l, Nazm al-durar, 3328. 

89  AlBiqai Nazm al-durar (Hyderabad Ed.), 4:230; this description is being applied 
to God's interaction with Jesus and the language used in the Gospels to describe that 
relationship. Jesus, however, represents a prophet of God and thus al-Biqa''s logic can 
be extended to, or rather find its full expression in, that of God's relationship with 
Muhammad, the final prophet. 

9o Fora detailed study on this parable, see John S. Kloppenborg, The Tenants in the Vineyard: 
Ideology, Economics, and Agrarian Conflict in Jewish Palestine (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2006); also Luz, Matthew 8-20, 524—38. 
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biblical focus from Jesus to that of Muhammad; “son” should be understood 
as "prophet" in the following parables. The next series of quotations also work 
towards establishing the risalah (apostleship) of Muhammad and the lack 
of recognition he received as such. Moreover, to conclude his harmony of 
Gospel texts (Matthew 22 and Luke 14), al-Biqa' uses the Johannine quotation 
(John 15:23-16:1) from the Sirah, which also imports a particular interpretation 
of the preceding Gospel material especially when read in light of the deutero- 
nomic passage from the beginning of this harmony. 

In Matthew 223-14 and the parallel account from Luke 1416-21, 23-4, a 
quranic/Muhammad-centric interpretive lens is once again used. The parable 
focuses on a king who gives a wedding feast for his son, inviting many to come, 
yet no one does; this is the main idea common to both the Matthean and Lukan 
accounts. In Matthew, those invited go off to their own homes and finally kill 
the king’s servants when they return to make the offer again. In Luke, those 
invited simply make excuses for not accepting the offer; no one is killed. The 
king in the Matthean text is angry at what they have done, and sends troops 
to destroy the murderers and burn their city (22:7). At this point the remain- 
ing servants are ordered to bring people in from the street. Matthew’s Gospel 
records that they are “both bad and good" (22:10), whereas Luke's account only 
lists people in need, “the poor, crippled, blind and lame” (14:21). Clearly the 
Lukan text is only focused on the “good,” that is, those in need of Jesus, while 
the emphasis in Matthew is on the bad, which also affects the end of the para- 
ble. In Matthew, a man wanders into the wedding banquet without the proper 
garments and the host catches him; this amounts to being unprepared for the 
occasion, not recognizing the significance of the event. For his lack of prepara- 
tion, the king casts the man “into the outer darkness" (Matthew 22:13). 

While Matthew’s account ends in punishment for not acknowledging the 
event surrounding the son, Luke’s narrative ends with taking what was first 
offered to certain groups and giving it to others more worthy, “to taste my 
banquet” (Luke 14:24). Thus two emphases are brought to the surface here. 
First, there is punishment for not being prepared for the son’s banquet, that 
is, for not receiving Muhammad as the final prophet; second, those who do 
not acknowledge the son do not inherit the kingdom that God is delivering to 
those who believe, that is, to Muslims. 

Al-Biqa‘l then presents a passage from John 10 before quoting the biblical 
material in the Sirah. Again, there is a key within this passage for interpreting 
the surrounding verses. The reader must keep in mind that the text here is not 
being used by al-Biqa' to establish biblical truths about Jesus. The intention, 
rather, is to further support the view that Muhammad is the final prophet, and 
Muslims, the final group of believers being brought into the fold. 
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John 10:16 stands out as the hermeneutical key for this set of Johannine 
quotations: wa-li kibasun uharu laysat min hada l-qatri fa-yanbagi li an 6 
bi-him aydan fa-takunu Lra'tyyatun wa-ahidatun (“And I have other sheep 
that are not of this fold; it is right that I bring them also. So there will be one 
flock”).9! The “other sheep" not of Jesus’s fold and the “one flock" represent the 
same group that arrives at the end of the day in the parable of the laborers 
in the vineyard; these are to be interpreted as referring to Muslim believers. 
John 1039-21, moreover, are the final quoted verses from this passage, and it 
further supports the view that these metaphors can be applied to Muhammad: 
fa-waqa'a aydan bayna Lyuhüdi hulf min agli hada la-qul katir min-hum inna 
bi-hisaytanun qad ganna fi-mà istima‘a-kum min-hu wa-qala ahrüna inna hada 
laysa kalàman magninun (“A discrepancy occurred also between the Jews 
because of these words. And many among them said, 'He is possessed by a 
demon; why should you listen to him?’ Others said, ‘These are not the words of 
one truly possessed")? This recalls the charges brought against Muhammad 
in the Quran for being a “madman” or "insane."9? 

Al-Biqa' completes his series of Gospel quotations by citing another Gospel 
text and its interpretation found in the Sirah of Ibn Hisam — the famous 
Paraclete passage from John 15:23-163. The main ideas to glean from this text 
and its use here are, firstly, that it places the Jews in a distasteful light (^who- 
ever hates me [...] they are puffed up with pride [...] they hate me without 
cause"), which aligns with the previous Gospel parables where the chief priests 
and elders (or scribes) are cast in the same role; and, secondly, it points to 
Muhammad as the one to come (“the nàmüs must be fulfilled [...] but when the 
Munahhemana comes, whom God will send to you [...] he shall bear witness 
of me").9* These well-established concepts from the Sirah concerning the pro- 
phetical nature of the Gospel text that foretells of Muhammad's prophethood 
work together with the previous harmony of biblical material to strengthen 


AG? 


and amplify al-Biqa'i's interpretation. 


91  Al-Biqat Nazm al-durar, 3329. 

92 Ibid., ۰ 

93 Cf. Q15:6; 37:36; 4414; 51:52; 54:9; 68:51; 52:29; 68:2; and 81:22 - to deny the claim indicates 
that it was made. 

94 Ibn Hišām, Sirah, 109. 
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Al-Biqa‘'s use of the Bible here exemplifies the genre of dala'il al-nubuwwah, 
but his method of harmonizing the deuteronomic texts with the Gospel mate- 
rial into an extended argument reveals his sophisticated and extensive use of 
the Bible to interpret the Qur'an and to amplify its meaning. Placing the Sirah 
atthe end, moreover, adds further depth to his use of the Gospels. That is to say, 
all three parables (the laborers in the vineyard, the wicked tenants, the wed- 
ding banquet), as well as the metaphors from John 10 and the quotations from 
the Sirah each emphasize unique features that relate to Muhammad's prophet- 
hood and his followers that have been established with the quranic texts from 
surahs al-Araf and al-Hadid. Al-Biqa'i's use of these Gospel passages demon- 
strates the degree to which he uses the Bible to read the Quran. This also adds 
significant interpretive value to the ideas about Muhammad communicated 
there, as well as in the hadith and sirah literature; this kind of cross-pollination 
is what makes his interpretation distinct from the surrounding Muslim tradi- 
tion of biblical exposition. 

Ibn Barragan’s use of Matthew 19:30-20:16 shows that his primary purpose 
in using biblical quotation was to import eschatological significance from 
the parable to his reading of both hadith and the quranic texts. While his use 
of the Bible in this case was not as extensive as al-Biqa? the function of the 
Matthean parable to amplify and take further his interpretation nonetheless 
demonstrates his commitment to itibari exegesis. For Ibn Barragan, the bib- 
lical text both confirms and illuminates the role of Muhammad as the final 
prophet of God and the role of Muslims as the final group of believers, and 
imparts a uniqueness to Jesus's time of descent (waqt nuzuli-hi) affirmed by 
the hadith of the wage. 


CHAPTER 7 


Conclusion 


At the beginning of this book I opened with several questions about Ibn 
Barragan’s and al-Biqa‘ls use of the Bible: Within their unique intellectual 
ambiences, what motivated each author to quote the Hebrew Bible and the 
New Testament Gospels? What Arabic versions of the Bible are used in their 
commentaries? What similarities exist between each author's hermeneutical 
approach to the Qur'an and the Bible? And how does their use of the Arabic 
Bible impact their reading of the Quran? Having examined these questions 
through the body of this book, here I will offer concluding remarks under six 
headings: contexts for biblical engagement, the interpretive tradition, Arabic 
versions of the Bible, scriptural hermeneutics, case studies and avenues for 
future research. 


1 Contexts for Biblical Engagement 


In chapter 1, I emphasized certain aspects of Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa‘l’s 
careers in order to highlight possible influences on their engagement and fas- 
cination with the Bible. For Ibn Barragan, his role as a mu'tabir proved to be 
central to his worldview and this, in turn, shaped his understanding of wahy 
(revelation) and how to interpret it. Moreover, the Iwan al-safa? (Brethren of 
Purity) stand out as a likely influence on his use of biblical materials. Though 
removed from his immediate context, the //wan appealed to Ibn Barragan’s 
more pluralistic approach to scripture. The surrounding Jewish and Mozarab 
Christian communities in al-Andalus also formed part of his religio-cultural 
context, in which the openness to shared knowledge would have been instru- 
mental in motivating Ibn Barragan to cull from biblical sources in his exegesis 
of the Quran. 

The primary feature of al-Biqa'is career that I drew attention to was his 
position for over twenty years as the qarî al-kursi. The relationship between 
al-Biqa's métier within the Cairene context of preaching-cum-storytelling 
and his use of the Bible has hitherto not been explored closely within sec- 
ondary literature. It appears that a significant connection exists between the 
two as his Quran teaching role would have afforded him the opportunity to 
draw on the Bible when exegetical needs arose, as evinced in his commen- 
tary. However, nothing in his autobiography indicates that he did, in fact, draw 
on the Bible in his mrad sessions, but the possibility is intriguing to consider. 
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Further, al-Biqa's wholesale abandonment of qísas materials suggests that 
Karaite scripturalism had an impact on his engagement with the Arabic Bible 
as well. 

But one of the most striking connections relates to the place of al-Harrali, 
as both student, in relation to Ibn Barragan, and teacher, of al-Biqa' within 
this pedigree of anagogical quranic interpretation. As I stated on several occa- 
sions, al-Harrali stood between the two authors, both chronologically and 
figuratively, and provided a rare glimpse into the process of hermeneutic reca- 
pitulation. The hallmarks of itibar — which manifested as nazm al-Qur'n for 
Ibn Barragan - can be readily seen in al-Harrali’s formulation of intibaq and 
his hermeneutic of transposition; and this came to fruition in al-Biqa't's ‘ilm 
munasabat al-Qur'àn and the variegated ways in which he applied this to the 
Tawrah, the Ingil and the Quran while relying on the other two scholars along 
the way. 


2 The Interpretive Tradition 


The focus in chapter 2 was on seven genres of Islamic literature that contain 
biblical quotations: the biography of Muhammad (sirah al-nabawiyyah), his- 
torical compilations (tarif), prophetic traditions (hadit), ascetic works (zuhd), 
signs/proofs of prophethood (dala’il al-nubuwwah), refutation of Christian and 
Jewish writings (al-radd ‘ala l-nasara wa-L-yahüd) and critical commentary 
(ta'liq). Each of these literary contexts provided a glimpse into biblical scholar- 
ship among Muslims in various epochs and from multifaceted perspectives. 
Aside from the apparent polemical and apologetic interactions with the Bible, 
al-Ya‘qubi’s Ta'rih stood out as an example of a more elaborate use of a biblical 
text for the purpose of expanding upon a quranic narrative, akin to the two 
main authors’ methods of amplifying their reading of the Qur'an. And al-Tüfi's 
Ta'liq also revealed a linguistically astute handling of the Arabic Bible with 
attention to grammatical details generally lost on Muslim scholars who failed 
to go deeper into the Arabic of their biblical source materials. This survey cre- 
ated an historical landscape from which to view Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'i's 
explorations of the Arabic Bible. 


3 Arabic Versions of the Bible 


In chapter 3, I carefully analyzed several relatively unexamined manuscripts 
for Arabic versions of the Bible, including two Arabic Diatessarons, alongside 
the biblical quotations found in the tafsirs of Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa', a step 
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not previously taken within either Arabic Bible or Quran studies. In the case 
of Ibn Barragan, Sinai, Mss Ar. 4 and 10, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
MS Ar. 234 and Vatican, BAV MS Ar. 1 were used to compare with his quo- 
tations from Genesis 31-7, while Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
MSS Ar. 234 and 238 and Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms Ar. e163 and Vatican, 
BAV MS Ar. 14, the two Diatessaron manuscripts, were compared with his verses 
from Matthew 19:30-20:9. For al-Biqa'i, Sinai, Mss Ar. 3 and 4, Cairo, Ms Cop. 
Bibl. 22 and Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms Ar. 234 were compared 
with his quotations from the same passage in Genesis, while Oxford, Bodleian 
Libraries Mss Huntington 17 and n8, as well as the same two Diatessaron man- 
uscripts above, were used to examine his quotations from Matthew. 

One pressing question I raised in this study was whether our authors would 
scrutinize the Arabic Bible in the same way as the Qur'an; whether the particu- 
lar versions of the Arabic Bible adopted would be interpreted on par with the 
Quran, as an equal of sorts. Given the linguistic emphases placed on interpret- 
ing the Quran, it is both fascinating and encouraging that Ibn Barragan and 
al-Biqa‘l, at different moments, brought the same sensibilities to bear on the 
biblical text alongside their quranic reading. However, the distinctly Christian 
Arabic form of the language found in Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa'i's quotations, 
though important for amplifying their theological exegesis of the Quran, still 
remained subordinate to the Arabic of the Muslim holy book because they 
knew the Bible was a translation into Arabic. Though more consistent interac- 
tion in tafsir contexts is found wanting, it should not, however, diminish in the 
slightest the value of other findings. 

Forexample, the fact that Ibn Barragan took great care to preserve the Arabic 
version of the Bible he transmitted via quotation in his commentaries gives us 
valuable insight into the Andalusi biblical tradition of the 6th/12th century. 
Rather than producing islamicized paraphrases of Genesis and Matthew, he 
retains many of the Christian Arabic features of the text, as demonstrated in 
chapter 3, especially in the Matthean quotations. This provides further evi- 
dence for the close familial link between Ibn Barragan’s Arabic version and 
that of Ishaq b. Balask al-Qurtubi's 4th/1oth-century Arabic translation from a 
Latin Vorlage, categorized by Kachouh as family m. 

Similarly, al-Biqa'i preserved the Christian Arabic character of his versions 
as well, which is even more remarkable when considering the twenty-year 
time span for the composition of his tafsir. He also showed impressive detail in 
the selection process for his Arabic versions of the Hebrew Bible, as discussed 
in chapters 1 and 5. The correspondences between his Arabic quotations of 
Genesis and the manuscript witnesses demonstrate that his copy aligned with 
Sinai, Ms Ar. 4, the same manuscript that Ibn Barragan’s version came closest 
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to as well. My analysis of al-Biqa''s Matthean quotations also revealed a very 
high degree of correlation to his source text with little to no orthographic devi- 
ation, also observed with Ibn Barragan. Further, the overwhelming amount 
of Gospel material found in al-Biqa''s tafsir suggests some preference for the 
Gospels in his quranic exegesis, which may also relate to the place of the Ingil 
in al-Harrali’s thought. 


4 Scriptural Hermeneutics 


I demonstrated in chapter 4 that Ibn Barragan’s method of nazm al-Qur'n is 
rooted in the itibārī idea of reality. The subcategories of insan (mankind), halq 
(creation) and wahy (revelation) form a lens through which he comprehended 
the world around him. Therefore itibar was not a means to an end, it was the 
end itself. This view of reality also allowed Ibn Barragan to draw on the Hebrew 
Bible and Christian scriptures to interpret the Qur'àn and inform his under- 
standing of the text. He found significant evidence from "the Torah and the 
Gospels” to expand on quranic concepts using itibar cosmological and escha- 
tological formulations. 

With Ibn Barragan’s use of the Hebrew Bible and the Gospel of Matthew, 
he was able to delve deeper into his exegesis of the Qur'an. This was demon- 
strated in chapter 5 with Genesis 1-3, and further observed in several Matthean 
passages analyzed in chapter 6, 82 as well as in his exegesis of Matthew 19:30- 
20:16. For al-Biqa3, ilm munasabat al-Qur'an provided the solid ground upon 
which he stood to view not only the Qur'an but also his world. Mundsabat 
dictated how he approached the Qur'an, the Torah and the Gospels, and was 
rooted in a view of reality that penetrated all facets of life, as with the case of 
Ibn Barragan; al-Biqai interpreted at least two of his dreams through a lens 
tied to his holistic approach to scripture. This is one major similarity between 
the mu'tabir and the preacher to draw out of the preceding study. 

Moreover, I demonstrated that al-Biqa'i's large-scale and intricate exegesis 
simultaneously involving the Qur'an, the Gospels and the Torah is provocative 
and still sets him apart within the Islamic tradition, especially when consider- 
ing the amount of Gospel material he incorporates into his tafsir. This became 
clearer in chapter 6 where his quotation of the Hebrew Bible alongside all four 
Gospels was discussed. Further, if the Gospel material is carefully read along- 
side the Qur'an and hadith in al-Biqa'i's tafsir context, it communicates details 
and nuancesto his form of argumentation that moves what prima facie appears 
to be mere proof-texting into a more sophisticated category of biblical inter- 
pretation. Al-Biqa'i spends enough time harmonizing the Deuteronomic and 
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Gospel quotations for his sustained prophethood argument, demonstrated in 
chapter 6, to prove that he swam extensively in the biblical revelatory stream. 


5 Case Studies 


In chapter 5, I showed that the Bible, in particular Genesis 1-3, with a focus on 
the Adamic Garden narrative in 3:1-7, is quoted by Ibn Barragan and 2۳07 
in their interpretations of the Qur'an. Each author also develops his own com- 
parative study of both quranic Garden narratives, expounding sürat al-Baqara 
(Q2) alongside surat al-ATaf (Q7) and interspersing their interpretation with 
biblical quotations and hadiths. The Qur'an's evocation of the Adamic nar- 
rative — and its counterpointal engagement with other sources - was also 
examined as it appeared in the tafsir of al-Tabari in order to provide some 
background for the reception history of that text in the Islamic exegetical tra- 
dition. I observed that Tafsir al-Tabari reflects interaction via hadith with the 
Adamic accounts found in two extra-canonical texts that circulated within 
Judaism and Christianity respectively, Beresit Rabbah and the Book of the Cave 
of Treasures. The focus in my analysis was on the angels’ protest from 0 
and the creation of Adam in Q2:31, 712 and 15:26, topics that reappear in Ibn 
Barragan’s and al-Biqa''s tafsir contexts. 

Furthermore, Ibn Barragan illuminates his quranic interpretation and takes 
his exegesis one step further with the "two trees" found in Genesis 2:9. With 
this biblical text, he creates an eschatological paradigm for understanding 
al-dunya (herebelow), al-barzah (interworld) and al-ahira (afterworld). This is 
indeed a unique formulation using Genesis to reshape his own Islamic cosmol- 
ogy that also highlights the protological mode of ta’wil that is intrinsic to his 
itibari method of exegesis. 

A]-Biqa'rs use of Genesis is also comprehensive but for different reasons. The 
sheer number of biblical quotations he supplies in this context (Genesis 1-3, in 
toto) is impressive. His attention to biblical sources and his desire to accurately 
quote the text, even going so far as to use a Jewish informant, is also commend- 
able. While his interpretation of Adam's creation in the Quran brings biblical 
ideas to bear on this event, there is less interaction with the Hebrew Bible com- 
pared to that of Ibn Barragan. 

The most exciting observations around the use of the Bible were discussed 
in chapter 6, and relate to Matthew 19:30-20:16. In the introductory section 
to chapter 6, Ibn Qutaybah's interpretation of the hadit al-igarah alongside 
Matthew 20:1-16 laid some groundwork for the reception of those texts in the 
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tafsirs of Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa'i, and demonstrated that while the two main 
authors’ interpretations were done in a novel way, the connection between this 
hadith and the biblical text had not gone unnoticed within Muslim scholar- 
ship on the Bible. Chapter 6, § 1 focused on other tafsir contexts in which Ibn 
Barragan and al-Biqa' use biblical quotations, and further exemplified their 
method of quranic-biblical exegesis. Here the focus was on Jesus as a prophet 
and his eschatological role, on which Ibn Barragan places more emphasis, 
whereas al-Biqa‘l focuses on Jesus as one who performed many “signs” and 
“miracles.” This section also explored al-Biqa'i's use of a purely quranic para- 
digm, muhkam (fixed) and mutasabih (self-similar), for explaining filial lan- 
guage in the Gospels. The quranic concepts of muhkam and mutasabih formed 
an interpretive lens that al-Biqa'1uses to read the four Gospels in order to reveal 
its fixed and self-similar verses. He believes that all of God's revelation(s) share 
in that which is muhkam and mutasabih. According to al-Biqa', although the 
verses may appear differently for each "Scripture People,’ the underlying mes- 
sage or core of the revelation is shared between them. 

For the main analytical section of chapter 6, I examined the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard (Matthew 19:30-20:16) in the tafsir contexts of Ibn 
Barragan and al-Biqa?. This is the only Gospel passage quoted twice by each 
author, under different quranic texts, and each one uses this Matthean parable 
in a slightly different way. Both authors, however, draw on the hadit al-igarah as 
a comparative text with which to interact. And what is even more fascinating is 
that on one of the two occasions that he uses this parable, al-Biqa'i quotes it as 
found in Ibn Barragan’s tafsir. This reveals al-Biqa''s meticulous habit of never 
repeating a Gospel verse once it is quoted in his work; but here he borrows the 
same material from Ibn Barragan. Al-Biqa' also retains the Christian Arabic 
character of Ibn Barragan’s Gospel quotation without changing it. This speaks 
to the level of trust he places on Ibn Barragan as a transmitter, especially after 
observing how careful al-Biqa' was in selecting his own biblical source materi- 
als. And al-Biqa‘l does not quote the Gospels from anyone else, a fact that dem- 
onstrates a unique connection between the two authors within the Muslim 
tradition of biblical engagement. 

I also demonstrated that the Gospel of Matthew was used by both authors 
to buttress Islamic eschatological ideas that were born out of the Qur'an and 
hadit al-igarah. Ibn Barragan explores this Matthean passage in his interpre- 
tation of surahs al-Nis@ (Q4:85-7) and al-Hadid (Q57:28), and al-Biqa‘l does 
so in his exegesis of surat al-Araf (Q7:157). In Ibn Barragan’s tafsir context an 
implicit connection is made between his exegesis of Matthew and the hadith 
of the wage with the Day of Resurrection (yawm al-qiyamah) at Q4:87. This 
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highlights Jesus's “time of descent" (waqtnuzüli-hi) at the eleventh hour within 
an eschatological framework, and appears to be the main purpose for using 
Matthew here. 

For al-Biqa‘l, however, the use of Matthew alongside the hadith of the wage 
is only half of the picture. While al-Biqa' brings these two texts together in 
order to support an Islamic eschatological perspective, he also moves into the 
genre of dala'il a-nubuwwah creating a Muhammad-centric lens for reading 
Matthew while drawing on Deuteronomy 18 in the process. He uses both the 
Hebrew Bible and the Gospel of Matthew to show that Muhammad was the 
final prophet predicted to come and vindicate the final chosen people of God. 
Al-Biqa' creates an intricate harmony of Hebrew Bible and Gospel texts in the 
tafsir context in discussing Q7:157 that illustrates cross-pollination with his 
interpretation of the biblical and quranic corpora. 


6 Avenues for Future Research 


Looking ahead, more of Ibn Barragan’s possible “interlocutors” need to be 
investigated, especially those Andalusi scholars of the Bible - Jewish, Christian 
or Muslim - that predate his period. This also extends to scholars after Ibn 
Barragan that may have been influenced by his use of nazm al-Qur'an and quo- 
tation of the biblical corpus. The figure of al-Harrali was discussed at pivotal 
moments in this book, but a more in-depth comparison with Ibn Barragan’s 
itibart hermeneutic and intibag is still in order. Ibn Barragan’s association with 
Mahdism as it relates to his use of the Bible is also an area worth examining 
more thoroughly. Both sets of quotations, those from Genesis 1-3 and those 
from Matthew 13 and 19-20, indicate that Ibn Barragan did in fact use biblical 
texts with an eschatological bent. This may indicate that he has some lean- 
ings toward a Mahdist position despite Bellver's attempt at making a wholesale 
departure from the picture of Ibn Barragan as a leader and major proponent 
of Mahdism, which is not entirely warranted.! It seems plausible that as an 
adherent of the itibar school, the lines between the Mahdist position and the 
eschatological commitment of the mu'tabir become blurred. 

With respect to al-Biqa', the similarity between him and Samaw'al b. Yahya 
in their use of biblical quotation and argumentation warrants further explo- 
ration. Samaw'al's contribution to biblical scholarship in the Muslim tradi- 
tion via his use of the Hebrew Bible in the interpretation of the Quran does 
not yet appear to have attracted much interest among scholars in this field, 


1 Bellver, *al-Ghazali of al-Andalus,” 671-3. 
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with the exception of the few citations given in chapter 1 and those found in 
Lazarus-Yafeh's Intertwined Worlds. Further, al-Biqa'i's use of other biblical texts 
not examined here, for example the Arabic versions of the Septuagint Psalter 
and the book of Jonah, would also be valuable to identify and study. This will 
contribute to a greater understanding of the Arabic Bible's transmission dur- 
ing the late Mamlük period. In this vein, a comparison between the Christian 
Arabic transmitted via quotation — identified in the various manuscripts used 
by both authors here - with other Arabic Bible versions of a more Islamic 
register could help to understand the reception of these biblical texts in each 
milieu and the place non-quranic Arabic occupies in Muslim scholarship. 

One of the more striking areas of research to investigate concerns the rela- 
tionship between the Quran, the Hebrew Bible and the Gospels in light of the 
hermeneutical approaches to scripture discussed here as nazm al-Qur'an and 
‘ilm munasabat al-Qur‘an. Bearing in mind these two interpretive models, a 
more robust analysis of Ibn Barragan’s impact on al-Harrali and his subsequent 
influence on al-Biqai requires a study of its own. Their hermeneutic methods 
have implications for the recent work of Lancioni and Villano on medieval and 
contemporary quranic exegesis. Self-similarity and cohesion/coherence (surah 
holism) are used by Lancioni and Villano to assess the state of affairs in quranic 
studies by analyzing how those categories for reading the Qur'an appear in 
the works of Muslim scholars.? Ibn Barragan and al-Biqa' should be on their 
list. Moreover, al-Biqa‘l’s use of muhkam and mutasabih as a hermeneutical 
(quranic) paradigm for reading the Gospels is also intriguing and should be 
explored in more detail within the Islamic tradition to see if others after him 
have adopted such an approach. 

Ibn Barragan’s and al-Biqa's use of the Bible has demonstrated that there 
are some mufassirün engaged in biblical scholarship that step slightly outside 
of their tradition to offer a distinctive approach to quranic exegesis. Muslims 
have been using the Bible from the inception of Islam; this is nothing new. 
However, both authors manage to do something more substantive with their 
biblical quotations. Their use of the Arabic Bible, moreover, contributes mean- 
ingfully to an ongoing process of counterpointal engagement first enacted by 
the Qur’an’s own narrative discourse with biblical stories. Thus the manner of 
quranic and biblical interaction witnessed here should continue to be carried 
out by scholars who are willing to raise critical questions about the meaning 
of the text in light of its reception and interpretation by those from different 
traditions. 


2 Lancioni and Villano, “Self-similarity as Form and Structure,” 251-64. 
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Table of the Arabic Bible Quotations 
(Genesis 3:1-7 & Matthew 19:30-20:9) from the 


Tafsir of Ibn Barragan and the Tafsir of al-Biqa' 


سفر الخليقة 
براحي 
وکن التثين أخبث جميع Xa M Fe‏ التي خلق السيّد الله فقال لمرأة لم 
نها الله عن أكل جمیع ع فواکه OLLI‏ 
كانت الحية م فقالت الحية للمرأة أحق أن الله قال Q‏ 
ITY‏ من جميع شیر hl‏ 
سفر الخليقة ۳:۲ 
قالت ERE‏ من جميع B‏ الجنان 
فقالت UU‏ إنا ناكل من كل E‏ الجنة 
سفر الخليقة ۳:۳ 
ما عدا الشجرة التى في وسطها فان الله أمرنا ألا اكل منها ولا نها Se‏ 
غوت . ۱ 
Lb‏ من ES‏ الشجرة التي في وسط الجنة فان الله قال لنا لا كلا منها ولا 
تقرباها لكلا توتا 
سفر الخليقة ey‏ 
فقال لها این لا تموتان f‏ 
قالت الحية ليس تموتان 
سفر الخليقة ۳:۵ 
قد عم الله Ki‏ متى Sf‏ منها تنفتح Kabel‏ وتكونانكالإله في معرفة Bl‏ 
vs‏ 


ابن برجان 
السقعاي 


ابن برجان 


ولکن الله عل KÍ‏ إن تلا منها تنفتح Gel‏ وتكوناكالإله تعلمان الخير والشر البقعاي 


سفر الخليقة ٠:١‏ 
Qe‏ بصرت BLM‏ جمال الشجرة وأعبها حسنها أخذت من فاكهتها واکلت 
منها E‏ ناولت زوجها منها US‏ 


ابن برجان 
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BBE شهية في العين فأخذت من‎ SU المرأة الشجرة طيبة‎ ci; 
وأعطت بعلها فأكل‎ 
۳:۷ سفر الخليقة‎ 


وانفتحت أبصارهما وإذ Lgl We‏ عربانان لفقا ورق التين واتزرا به 
فانفتحت ابصارهما وعلہا انهما bls‏ فوصلا من ورق التين وصنعا مازر 


tS 


۱۹:۳۰ de eg 
الاخرين‎ Ble وکو سيقدم الاخرون الاولين وکون الاولون‎ 
كيرا أولون يصيرون آخرين وآخرون يصيرون أولين‎ 
Yi TN 
خرج في استجارة الأعوان لحف ركرمه‎ de ولذلك يشبه ملك السماوات برجل‎ 
في اول النهار‎ 
aS بالغداة عاض فعلة‎ CA رب بیت‎ Lal ملکوت السیاوات‎ ate 
۲۰ YO hel 
واحد منهم في نهاره على على درم ثم ادخله مکرمه‎ na 
دینار واحد في البوم وأرسلهم إلى كرمه‎ de? فشارط الأوة‎ 
۲۰ ا‎ 
فلتاكان في الساعة الثالثة بصر بغيرهم في الرحاب لاشغل لهم‎ 
السوق بطالين‎ GO ثم خرج في ثالث ساعة فابصر آخرين‎ 
۲۰:> ge eel 
Sy فقال اذهبوا انتم ايض الى الكرم وسأمر لم‎ 
آعطیک ما تستحقون‎ tly ZF! فقال لهم امضوا تم‎ 
۱۰:۵ می‎ Aw 
ففعلوا فعل مثل ذلك في الساعة السادسة والتاسعة‎ 
فضوا وخرج ایض في الساعة السادسة والتاسعة فصن مکذ لك‎ 


(cont.) 
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اع 

OF LE‏ في الساعة الإحدى عشرة وجد by, Ant‏ فقال لهم 1 ass‏ هاهنا ابن رجان 
طول Sr:‏ دون تمل 

وخرج في الحادية عشرة فوجد آخرن Go‏ فقال لهم ما SEG‏ النهار البقعاي 
VAS‏ 

۲٠:۷ مین‎ Jl 

فقالوا له LY‏ پستأجرنا أحد فقال اذ هبو نم وسآمر لک FEE Se‏ 
فقالوا له يستأجرنا أحد فقال لهم امضو Al‏ بسرعة إلى الكرم وأا hel‏ البقعا 

ما تستحقون 

E TNCS 

Qi‏ نقضی النهار قال صاحب الکرم لوكله ادع الأعوان وأعطهم أجرتهم ابن برجان 
n‏ بالآخرين á>‏ تنتهي إلى VP‏ 

فلماكان المساء قال رب aS esl,‏ ادع الفعلة وأعطهم الأبرة Vlg‏ بهم من البقعاي 
الا خرن إلى الأولين 

۲۰ A مق‎ ee 

فبدأ بالذين ادخلوا في الساعة الإحدى عشرة وأعط کل واحد منهم درهمًا ابن برجان 
oe‏ أصحاب الساعة الحادية عشرة فأخذوا ديناركل واحد البقعلي 
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Table of the Arabic Bible Quotations 

(Genesis 3:1-7 & Matthew 19:30-20:9) from the 
Manuscripts Chosen for Comparison with Ibn 
Barragan and 21-107 


Key: M234 = Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms Ar. 234; M238 = Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Ms Ar. 238; S3- Sinai, Ms Ar. 3; S4- Sinai, MS Ar. 4; 
S1o = Sinai, Ms Ar. 10; V1 = Vatican, BAV MS Ar. 1; C22 = Cairo, Ms Cop. Bibl. 22; H17 = 
Oxford, Bodleian Libraries Ms Huntington 17; Hu8 = Oxford, Bodleian Libraries 
Ms Huntington 118; D14 = Vatican, BAV MS Ar. 14; D163 = Oxford, Bodleian Libraries 
MS Ar. e163. 


ii B | سفر‎ 


سفر الخليقة ۱:۳ مصاحف 
والحي ة كانت امكر وادهى من جميع سباع ll‏ خلق الله الرب وقالت . Masa‏ 
الحية للمراة nl‏ قال الله لا تاکلا من جميع جر LV‏ 

وكانت ce SAL‏ ابي اخبث من جميّع حيوانات الارض I Ml‏ وه 
لاله فقالت ELI‏ للمراة ما الذي ناک الله لکلا من جميع شیر 

آلفردوس 

وكانت الحية pel‏ دواب البركلها التى خلق الرب الله فقالت الحية للمارة ‏ بو 
احق ان الله قال YK‏ تكلا من جميع شیر الجنة 

فاما ALI‏ وكانت اعرم واخبث من جميع سباع الارض الذى خلق الرب — So‏ 
الاله فقال الحية للمراة احقا قال الله لک لاک من جمیع جر الفردوس 

والحية كانت احم من جميع وحوش الارض التي خلقها الرب الاله فقالت Co‏ 
الحية للمراة ISU‏ قال الله لاناکلا من جميع شجر الفردوس 

وكانت الحية fe‏ من جميع سباع الارض ell‏ الرب الاله فقالت REL‏ ۷ 
للمراة ما الذي قال الله الا تكلا من جميع شجر الفردوس 
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سفر الخليقة ۲:۳ 

فقالت الراة للحية نحن آکلون من تار جميع E‏ الفردوس 

فقالت الراة للحيّة فانا اكل من شم الفردوس 

فقالت الراة للحية انا لناكل م نكل tL AA‏ 

فقالت الامراة للحية فانا ناكل من E‏ الفردوس 

فقالت المرآة للحية اما من جميع ترات الشجر التى في الفردوس فان ناكل 
فقالت المراة للحية فانا ناكل من شر الفردوس 


سفر الخليقة ۳:۳ 

واما نمر الشجرة التى وسط الفردوس قال الله TY‏ منها ولا تقربا اليها ى 
s E‏ 2 
Lily‏ من الشجرة التى في وسط الفردوس فان الله قال لا كلا منها ولا 
IE‏ 

فاما من تمر الشجرة SN‏ وسط الجنة فان الله قال لنا لا اكلا منها ولا Lab a‏ 
لكلا تموتا 

فاما من الشجرة التى في وسط الفردوس فان الله قال لنا لا تاکلا منها 

ولا تقربا منها لملا وتا 

واما من E‏ الشجرة التى في وسط الفردوس قال الله لا تكلا منها ولا 
WX‏ 0( 


واما من الشجرة التى هی سوى الفردوس فان all‏ قال لا کلا منها 
ولاتقرباها کلا توا 

سفر الخليقة :۳ 

فقالت الحية للمراة انکا لا تموئان موتا 

فقالت ÉL‏ للمراة ما تموتان من ذلك 

قالت الحية للمراة ليس موتا تموتان 

قالت ALI‏ للامراة ما تموتان من ذلك 

فقالت الحية للمراة ليس تموتان موتا 

فقالت الحية للمراة ما تموتان من ذلك 


(cont.) 


M234 


M234 


533 


54 
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(cont.) 
۳:۵ سفر الخليقة‎ 
Maza منها تنفتح اعینکا وتكونا مثل الالهة‎ OWT الله ان في اليوم الذى‎ fe بل قد‎ 
العارفة بالخير والشر‎ 
$3 منها ته تنفتح اعینکا وتکونان كالالهة تعرفان‎ OKT اليوم الذي‎ t لان الله عالم‎ 
ET 
بو‎ 2 hl OUS اک ان تكلا منها تنفتح اعینکا وتكوناكالالهة‎ Je وکن الله‎ 
والشر‎ 
S10 وتصيران كالاهة‎ el تفتح‎ zi ايوم الذی تاکلان منها‎ à لان الله عالم ان‎ 
عارفان بالخير والشر‎ 
في اليوم الذي #كلان منها تنفتح اعینکا وتصيرانكآلألهة دد‎ o] ولكن الله يعلم‎ 
وتعرفان الخير والشر‎ 
Vi وتکونان كالالهة‎ e منها تنه تنفتح‎ OWT لان الله عالم ان فى الیوم الذى‎ 
تعرفان الخير والشر‎ 
۳: سفر الخليقة‎ 


فارصر الراة ان الشجرة شهية ka KUNG,‏ المنظر يشتهي الناظر ان ينظر M234‏ 
النيها فتناوات من la È‏ واکلت واعطت زوجها Lal‏ معها JË‏ 

وزات الراة ان الشجرة طيبة JMU‏ شهيّة النظر ade‏ للشفتيّن فاخذت $3 

الراة من ls E‏ واكلت وناولت بعلها ايض فاكل معها منها 

زات الراة ان الشجرة طيبة BU‏ شهية فى العين فاخذت من LBS‏ فاكلت +5 

واعطت بعلها معها SB‏ 

من رنها فاكلت وناولت بعلها فاکل معها Lal‏ 

ورات للزآة ان الشجرة Ul Cub‏ شهية لنظر gull‏ عذية الراق Con deb‏ 
من las‏ وناولت بعلها الاخر ایض فاکل معها 

ورات الراة ان الشجرة JMU Ab‏ شهية لنظر Gull‏ عذبة التفتیش Vi Code‏ 

من ثمرتها واکلت وناولت بعلها معها Lal‏ فاکل 
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(cont.) 
٠:۷ سفر الخليقة‎ 
M234 عاريين فطفقا يلفقان ورق التين ليسترا‎ Lgl فانفتحت اعينهما جميعا وعلما‎ 
منهما عوراتهما‎ 
53 عربانان فوصّلا من ورق شير التيّن وعملا‎ Lgl فانفتحت اعينهما وعلما‎ 
لهما مازر‎ 
54 انهما عربانان فوصلا من ورق التين وصنعا‎ Ue فانفتحت [ابص]ارهما‎ 
[مآازر‎ 
Sio عربانان فوصلا من ورق الشجر وتلا‎ Lgl Ues فانفتحت اعينهما للوقت‎ 
لهما مازرا‎ 


فانفتحت اعينهماكلأهما وعلما Lgl‏ عاربان فوصلا من ورق التين وصتعا 022 
لهم مآازر 


وانفتحت اعينهما وعلما انهما عربانان فوصلا من ورق شر التين واصطنعا ‏ :۷ 


مازرا 
EN‏ 

ya‏ كا مصاحف 

M238 ew Edw الأولون‎ ax s 7 él Q All pte] 
M234 للأخرين‎ BL. الأولون‎ OKs دم وكير من الوخرین الأولين‎ 
Hi کیرون اولون يصيرون آخرين فاخرون يصيرون أولين‎ 
Hu8 وان اولين كيين سّيصيرون اخرين واخرُون يصيرون اولين‎ 
۲۰:۱ اجیل مت‎ 
M238 uf ab oksi الاستجارة‎ à cd dez. en ولذلك ليشه ملك‎ 
Je Ji à 


ولذلك ليشبه Ob‏ السمّوت برجل ملى خرج في لد لاستجارة اعوان Mog AL‏ 
تشبه ملكوت السموات انساتا رب حقلخرج بالغداة يستاجر فعله لكرمه  m7‏ 
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لنشبه ملكوت السموات lust‏ مالك c^‏ بالغداة ستاجر فعله aS‏ 


شه ملک vla.‏ رل رب C^ ex‏ م عَبْدَهُ AUS LLY‏ اكامه 
SN EE‏ ارجل رب بيت Oe Ee ai‏ فاد uf‏ 
tn‏ 
olf à v dels E bs‏ بدرهم 2 Vives‏ 
وعامّ لكل d del‏ نهاره de‏ درهم ثم ارسلهم uS‏ 
فشارط الفعلة ان يعطيهم في النهار Guo‏ لكل واحد وارسلهم الي كرمه 
و ان den‏ كل واعيد oso‏ فى النهار وارسلهم الى كمه 
sai e ces‏ ديار 2e‏ فى edes el‏ إلى كمه 
وقطع as‏ الفعلة دنار Gel,‏ للفاعل الواحد فى اليوم وارسلهم الي كرمه 
اجیل ge‏ ۲۰:۳ 
ae ts‏ في اس XB‏ ره في الراب لاشفل هم 
Ob‏ خرج d‏ السّاعة الثالثة بصر بغيرهم وقوما في oc)‏ لا شغل لهم 
وخرج في ثالث ساعة ابصر اخرين GG‏ في السوق بطالين 
ولا ^€ وقت الساعة الثالثة راي اخرين à Gus‏ السوق بطالين 
Cs‏ في C6 ipl «55 GEL EF‏ في vis às‏ 
EA;‏ علي ثلث ساعاتٍ SOG Gal ios‏ السّوق بطالين 
ee‏ مقى ۲۰:۶ 
a dl GÀ IPS " js‏ وسامر fie S‏ 
فقال لهم اذهبوا انم Ig VS‏ 
فقال لهم امضوا انغ ال یکرمی والذی تستحقوه انا اعطیکوه 
فقال الاخرين اذهبوا انتم Cal‏ الي الکرم فساعطي ما تستحقون 
Si y d dé‏ أ Call‏ ول کي )وم يحب e‏ اک 
ال لهم امضوا انتم Cal‏ اليكري وما CA‏ ادفع K!‏ 
اجیل ge‏ ۲۰:۰ 
َدمَبُوا ثم fe‏ كذلك في ASI EÉN‏ والتاسعة 
فذهبوا 2 خرج فى SUI‏ السادسّة والتاسعة وبعد کذ لك La)‏ 


222 


(cont.) 


Hu8 
D163 


Di4 


M238 
M234 
H17 
Hus 
D163 


Di4 


M238 
M234 
Hı7 
Hus 
D163 


Di4 


M238 
M234 
Hi7 
Hus 


D163 


Di4 


M238 


M234 
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(cont.) 
117 خرج ايض في الساعة السادسة والتاسعة وضنع هكذي وانهم مضوا و‎ 
Hu8 وقت الساعة السادسة ووقت الساعة التاسعة‎ Call فاماهم فذ هبو نم خرج‎ 
فصنع ایضا کذ لك‎ 
D163 AS pss وَالتّاسعة‎ a WT tell à Gi CAS È ومضوا‎ 
Di4 في الساعة السادسة والتاسعة وفع لكذ لك‎ Call ca ومضواهم‎ 
uu e = 
M238 مره و‎ de خرج‎ gx وف ان‎ 
M234 لهم ول وقفتم هنا‎ JU وفوفا‎ es في الحادي عشر خرّج ووجد‎ ots 
طول نهار بلا عمل‎ 
Hı7 هاهناكل‎ CU KL لهم ما‎ JUS OL عشرة فوجد اخرين‎ Gol وخرج في‎ 
النهار بطالين‎ 


ولاخرج وقت الساعة الحادية عشرة وجد اخرين OLS‏ بّالين فقال لهم ما 11:8 
$i‏ قياما هاهنا النهار d‏ بطالين 
Aas‏ معد tS wÉ wÉ‏ وول is GG ¢ T‏ ال پم D163‏ 
اذا e‏ عون Sj e rer‏ 
dial,‏ ومحو الساعة الحادية عشرة dcs da‏ اخرين GL‏ بطالين ال لهم Dı4‏ 
لاذا انتم Se Qc‏ اجمع رطالون 


۲۰ Ma 

M238 ۰ الم‎ e A : e i Js 
Hi 23 احد قال لهم امضوا الي‎ ira له لم‎ yis 
Hu8 فستاخذون‎ e! قالوله لانه لم يستاجرنا احد فقال لهم امضوا انتم ايضا الي‎ 
یب و‎ 

كلا له له oc ees‏ قال لیم آمو نمض کم وا 3 
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قالوا له لانه لم يستاجرنا انسان SE‏ لهم امضوا انتم ایض الي الکرم وما يجب 


تاخذون 


NEM 


MU à ننتهي‎ de M ISl 


PE ee الاعوان وادفع‎ p 4&3 e cole Jls انقضي النهار‎ Qe 


وابدا GFW‏ حتي الى الاولين 

ولماكان المسا قال رب aS e‏ ادع الفعلة واعطهم اجرم Al‏ بهم من 
الاخرين الى الاولين 

OF LS‏ العثی قال رت الكرم لوكله ادع الفعلة واعطهم اجرتهم مبتدا من 
الاخرين الى الا ولین 

ا دا eel HUE FT 2 aU esi Cols Íó [MU‏ جوم 


و 7 ع رن dl rep‏ ادم 

el دنا الساء قال صاحب الكرم لقهرمانه ادع الفعلة وادفع ايهم‎ Le 
وانته الي المتقدمين‎ p وایدا‎ 

vad d4 

VE ۳‏ دح EAT à‏ ة الجادي ع Jes K desto s f‏ منهم G5.‏ 
فدا بالذین دخلوا EAT à‏ الحادية ds‏ داز واحد منهم درهما 
غا اصعاب الاحدی عشرة اخذوا دیناراکل واحد 

us‏ جا ba viel‏ اد عشرة à‏ اخذوا ديناراكل واحد 

5G; 5G; gs elt. PES اه ول‎ 

وجا اولوا wa‏ عشرة Scl‏ فتناولوا Glas‏ دينار 


H17 


Hu8 


D163 


D14 


M238 
M234 
Hı7 
Hus 
D163 


D14 
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